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A Note on Terminology 


The fluctuating terms “race” and “nation,” like the more defined “savage” 
and “barbarians,” “civilization” and “politeness,” or the adjectives “natural” 
and “native,” are rooted in the Enlightenment language. They are crucial for 
an adequate historic account, and cannot be avoided, but are to be under- 
stood without exception in their eighteenth-century meanings.! After a per- 
ceptive reader of the first draft of this book commented on the presence of 
“an orgy of scare quotes,” hard on the eyes and ultimately redundant, I opted 
to do away with them entirely. However, my critical distance from the values 
expressed by such terms is of course categorical. 

Two points need to be made with regard to the definition of peoples: 
the Indians of America, who in the eighteenth-century sources are simply 
“Americans,” are often referred to here as “Amerindians”; though the word 
may sound anachronistic, ultimately it seems to me to avoid more prob- 
lems than it creates. At the same time, the term “Negroes,” used by the 
Enlightenment writers, has been left as it is when describing eighteenth- 
century lines of thought; elsewhere I have preferred to use the descriptive 
word “Blacks,” though it is rarely found in the sources. I have translated the 
quotations from French works in the body of the text myself, referring to 
the French editions. In the very few cases in which the quoted material only 
appears in an endnote, I have left it in the original. 
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Introduction: The Scottish 
Enlightenment as Historiographic 
Problem 


That the capacities of the human mind have been in all ages the 
same, and that the diversity of phenomena exhibited by our spe- 
cies is the result merely of the different circumstances in which 
men are placed, has been long received as an incontrovertible 
logical maxim [...]. And yet, till about the time of Montesquieu, 
it was by no means so generally recognized [...]. The application 
of this fundamental and leading idea to the natural or theoreti- 
cal history of society in all its various aspects;—to the history of 
languages, of the arts, of the sciences, of laws, of government, 
of manners, and of religion,—is the peculiar glory of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, and forms the characteristical fea- 
ture of its philosophy, which even the imagination of Bacon was 
unable to foresee.! 


The term “Scottish Enlightenment” was first coined in 1900.2 However, the 
field of inquiry was identified and formulated a century earlier in a series of 
memoirs, biographies, and autobiographies devoted to the group of literati 
who had personified the Scottish “Golden Age” and had given Edinburgh 
its reputation as the “Athens of the North.” The autobiography of Alexander 
Carlyle, the memoirs of Henry Cockburn and John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, 
the biographies of James Beattie and Lord Kames, written at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, together with The Life of Samuel Johnson, published in 
1791 by the young Scot James Boswell—to cite just well-known examples— 
offer a group portrait of the age. In this context, Dugald Stewart played a 
central role in shaping the canon of historical reference, to the extent that he 
has been credited with the “invention” of the Scottish Enlightenment.? 

A student of Adam Smith and Thomas Reid at Glasgow, and Adam Ferguson’s 
successor to the chair of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, Stewart was the first 
to describe the leading intellectual figures of Scotland in the second half 
of the eighteenth century as a “school.” Through the biographies of Adam 
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Smith, William Robertson, and Thomas Reid, and his Dissertation: Exhibiting 
a General View of the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy, 
which constituted the “Preliminary Discourse” of the Supplement to the IV, 
V, and VI edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Stewart made European phi- 
losophy culminate in a new metaphysics of the mind and of human nature. 
The canon he established combined the history of civil society, as elaborated 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow by Smith, Ferguson, Lord Kames, and John Millar, 
with the philosophy of common sense, the principles of which had been laid 
down by Reid in Aberdeen. 

Stewart’s outline was not just a genealogy of the Scottish Enlightenment. 
By inserting the “Scottish school” within the framework of a general history 
of European thought, he identified its specificities and innovative aspects in 
relation to the dominant paradigm of the age, that of the French philosophes. 
The Dissertation, conceived as a methodological antagonist of D’Alembert’s 
Discours preliminaire to the Encyclopédie, found a starting point in Montesquieu. 
The Esprit des lois was judged to be the first systematic attempt to under- 
stand human diversity, by relating jurisprudence to history and philosophy, 
and transforming politics and political economics into scientific subjects. It 
was the Scots, however, who revolutionized moral philosophy. Combining 
Montesquieu’s method with the philosophical path indicated by Shaftesbury 
and Francis Hutcheson, they established the Metaphysical Philosophy of 
Scotland, of which Stewart cast himself as both an heir and a custodian: part 
witness and part historian, he aimed to reveal the authentic traces of a tradi- 
tion that the Dissertation served to invent. 

Stewart represented the bridge between two generations of Scottish 
intellectuals sharply divided by the French Revolution: that of the late 
eighteenth-century moral philosophers and historians of civil society, and 
the Scottish Whig group that founded the Edinburgh Review.* The biographical 
texts presented to the Royal Society of Edinburgh between 1793 and 1802, just 
like the Dissertation, show the delicate relationship between testimony, legacy, 
and distance with respect to what Stewart had identified as the two main areas 
of inquiry of the Scottish Enlightenment: history as progress, and the philoso- 
phy of common sense. Based on a new empirical science of the human mind, 
common sense philosophy was seen by Stewart as an antidote to the skepti- 
cism spreading in the new climate of the 1790s, in France as well as Britain. 

Throughout the nineteenth century and in the first half of the twenti- 
eth century, scholars generally identified the Scottish Enlightenment with 
common sense philosophy,° whereas its historical method was seen as a fore- 
runner either of historicism,® or of Marx’s historical materialism. Marxist 
historiography focused in particular on the role that property relations, 
forms of subsistence, the division of labor, and relationships between eco- 
nomics and political power played in the historical analysis of the Scottish 
Enlightenment. Smith was acknowledged as having been the first to grasp the 
economic mechanisms of the nascent industrial society, Ferguson as the one 
who first pointed out the socially negative consequences of the division of 
labor, and who introduced the concept of civil society into historiography.’ 
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However, the Scottish Enlightenment was established as a subject of study 
at the end of the 1960s by Hugh Trevor-Roper and Duncan Forbes in their 
questioning of Marxist historiography. It was defined as an intellectual move- 
ment that emerged from the abrupt encounter of backward Scotland with 
modern England, after the Union of 1707. Relegating the philosophical aspect 
to the background, Forbes’s and Trevor-Roper’s almost simultaneous works 
attributed a wholly new value to the other strand of Stewart’s discourse: mod- 
ern historiography, the birth of the social sciences, political economics, and 
the idea of progress.® 


Scottish Enlightenment and European Enlightenment: 
The terms of the debate 


When the Scottish Enlightenment became a field of historiographical research 
in the early 1970s, it was defined as a coherent and delimited intellectual 
movement situated in a European context and in a relatively brief chronolog- 
ical time span. The historiographical currents of the last 40 years have broad- 
ened our knowledge and spheres of interest, but they have also cast doubt on 
a number of basic assumptions. On the one hand, with the investigation of 
national contexts, the European Enlightenment has been broken down into 
many different Enlightenments (French, Italian, German, Scottish..., secular 
or religious, Arminian or Protestant, anti-institutional or institutional, radi- 
cal or conservative...), drastically denying the possibility of encapsulating 
the various forms of the Enlightenment within a single formula or history.’ 
The Scottish movement has been described as Nordic, Protestant, academic, 
clerical, and conservative, in sharp contrast with the cosmopolitanism and 
common language and questions that, according to Franco Venturi, linked 
Edinburgh and Paris, Milan and Naples.!° That the Scottish Enlightenment 
was an institutional movement was confirmed by the role played by William 
Robertson and the group of moderate literati in the Presbyterian Church as 
well as in the universities. Their cultural program has been interpreted as a 
conscious effort to achieve an Anglicization and modernization of Scottish 
culture, markedly distinct from the radicalism of the French parti philos- 
ophique. The attention given to the political experiences of the Scottish mod- 
erate literati has tended to emphasize the close connection between Scotland 
and England,"! which Venturi and Trevor-Roper had tended to keep distinct, 
placing the Enlightenment to the north of the Tweed. 

On the other hand, the national or local dimension has opened up study 
of the broader sphere of Scottish cultural life’? and the work of earlier intel- 
lectuals, thereby extending the chronological time frame. The group of moral 
philosophers responsible for establishing a new history of civil society—David 
Hume, Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, and John Millar—initially acknowl- 
edged as the core of the Scottish Enlightenment, grew to include an increasing 
number of figures gravitating around the moderate literati, above all thanks 
to the social history of ideas propounded by Richard Sher in the now classic 
Church and University in the Scottish Enlightenment. Attention has thus been 
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placed on a broad spectrum of intellectual and literary output: from history 
to sermons, pamphlets, poetry, periodicals, and handbooks of good manners. 
Studies have investigated academic and university life, and taken an interest 
in the status and social networks of the literati,’ the crucial role of publishers, 
and the reception by readers, following in the footsteps of Robert Darnton’s 
and Roger Chartier’s seminal works." Attention has been devoted to transla- 
tions and the limits of translatability. 

Other works have explored the impact of Enlightenment values on Scottish 
material and social culture, and concrete issues such as economic reform poli- 
cies. Some have ventured to embrace the world of the arts, including paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music, while there has been a shift away from regarding 
Edinburgh as the undisputed center of the Enlightenment phenomenon, 
with the emergence of various decentralized “micro-Enlightenments,” such 
as Glasgow and Aberdeen.!® The chronology has been stretched to include 
the development of mathematics, medicine, and Scottish law in the late sev- 
enteenth century, and to the identification of Walter Scott’s literary works as 
an end term. 

The problem now is to pinpoint the specificity of the “Enlightenment,” so 
as not to end up with an empty container. In short, it is necessary to under- 
stand whether what we are dealing with is the movement of an intellectual 
elite or of a whole society, what its original contributions were, whether it was 
determined by local interests or by the circulation of knowledge in a broader 
European context, and, as a consequence, what relations existed between 
Scotland and Europe, as well as within the British Empire. 

It seems possible to identify three main approaches that attempt to keep the 
notion of the Scottish Enlightenment within a coherent and unitary perspec- 
tive. The first one is sustained above all by John Robertson who, in proposing 
not to merge “the enlightening of Scotland and the Scottish Enlightenment,” 
makes a strong case for its intellectual (as opposed to its social, or cultural) sig- 
nificance. Drawing on the tradition of Trevor-Roper and Venturi, he stresses 
a number of key ideas and fields of investigation characterizing the Scottish 
Enlightenment, and emphasizes the cosmopolitan perspective and the need 
for a defined periodization. According to Robertson, the intellectual core of 
the Scottish Enlightenment was the investigation into the progress of soci- 
ety that took place in the fields of moral philosophy, history, and political 
economy, in turn fundamental parts of a patchwork of problems common 
to various European intellectual contexts. He has reiterated this approach in 
a comparative study, The Case for the Enlightenment, which analyzes in detail 
the early Enlightenment in Scotland and Naples.!” 

The second interpretative strand, of which Roger Emerson and Paul Wood 
are the leading exponents, concentrates on the Baconian method, developed 
above all in medicine, chemistry, and natural history. Although, from a per- 
spective that can be traced to Cassirer, the links with analogous experiences 
in the European Republic of Letters are emphasized, in the Enlightenment 
program outlined by this approach stress is laid on its precocious roots in 
the Scottish reception of the ideology of the new late seventeenth-century 
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science. In the 1680s, the group of virtuosi gravitating around Sir Robert 
Sibbald began to draw up the agenda of eighteenth-century Scottish reform- 
ism, taking advantage of the support of institutional and political powers. 
Accordingly, the main focus is on networks, institutions, and the importance 
of patronage—especially evident in the figure of the Third Duke of Argyll, 
Archibald Campbell.'® 

A middle path is proposed by Richard Sher, according to whom the Scottish 
Enlightenment corresponds to the culture of the men of letters (viewed as a 
full-fledged intelligentsia), shaped more by their attitudes and values—hu- 
manitarianism, cosmopolitanism, religious tolerance, sociability, and moral 
and economic progress—than by particular ideas or a specific field of knowl- 
edge, such as science or political economics. Enlightenment requires, then, 
broad conceptualization from a geographic, intellectual, and social point of 
view.!° 

The third interpretative line, advanced by John Pocock in his multiple vol- 
umes on Barbarism and Religion, defines a clerical and conservative British 
Enlightenment, opposed to any form of Spinozism and Epicureanism and 
directed, by its Socinian roots and an Erastian ideology, toward the preser- 
vation of the church and the state. The relationship between the Scots and 
Edward Gibbon, delineated by Venturi as that between an Enlightenment 
movement and an isolated “English giant,” is overturned, with the former 
playing nothing more than a supporting role in the context of a whole mod- 
erate enlightened society.”° The insistence on the continual dialogue between 
London and Edinburgh in Pocock’s interpretation ends up dissolving the 
Scottish Enlightenment into a conservative “British Enlightenment.” 

Jonathan Israel subscribes to this view, though he totally reverses the scale 
of values and meanings. Rooted in Newton’s and Locke’s philosophy, the 
British Enlightenment was conservative, institutional, and religious—in con- 
trast with the Dutch and French Radical Enlightenment, which was atheist 
or deist, republican or even democratic, Cartesian, and, above all, Spinozian, 
determined to reject any compromise with the past. As a consequence, the 
British Enlightenment (apart from a restricted minority, including Toland, 
Collins, Mary Wollstonecraft, Catherine Macaulay, and William Godwin) dis- 
tanced itself from the egalitarian dimension and instead was associated with 
social conservative attitudes, as well as with racial hierarchy and empire.” 

The aim of this book is to examine the Enlightenment movement as a 
simultaneously cosmopolitan and patriotic European process. The national 
contexts approach and the emphasis on localism, while enriching our knowl- 
edge in many respects, has also tended to multiply, localize, and confessional- 
ize the Enlightenments, in the process losing sight of a common horizon of 
discourse, the transnational and transimperial circulation of knowledge, and 
a shared commitment to improving society—which were central elements 
of the perception Enlightenment literati had of themselves. The contrast 
between a radical and a conservative Enlightenment appears to be arbi- 
trary, when considered from close up, in the ambit of the constant dialogue 
between philosophes and literati, in the tensions within their writings, in their 
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anxieties and concerns. By contextualizing the relationships between texts, it 
is possible to dig beneath what may appear to be stable surfaces of meaning. 
Every text, when set within a larger field of discourse (geographic and of gen- 
der), is destabilized in its interaction with others. What emerges are profound 
ambivalences in the way the Enlightenment conceived and justified itself as 
part of an advanced stage of human progress. The Scottish Enlightenment 
played a crucial role in such a process. 


Stages versus conjectures 


This book considers the elaboration of a progressive view of history to be a 
crucial contribution of the Scottish Enlightenment, and a point of depar- 
ture for the study of human diversity. The idea of progress was established 
with the formulation of a model of historical interpretation in which 
society advances through successive stages: in the most complete form, 
articulated by Adam Smith in his Glasgow lectures between the 1750s and 
1760s, these were the stages of hunting, herding, agriculture, and com- 
merce. This is the scheme which Dugald Stewart had defined as “theo- 
retical or conjectural history,” making it virtually coincide with Hume’s 
natural history and the French histoire raisonnée. For the biographer of the 
Scottish Enlightenment, this was a modern method. Its novelty consisted 
in the possibility of reconstructing the progress of humankind on the basis 
of known principles regulating human nature, even when sources were 
missing: “When we cannot trace the process by which an event has been 
produced, it is often of importance to be able to show how it may have been 
produced by natural causes.””” 

The label of conjectural history—which has become a current definition 
of the Scottish historical method—was regarded as misleading by Ronald 
L. Meek in a series of studies that set out to systematically trace the roots 
of Marx’s materialism. According to Meek, the originality of the Scottish 
approach to history did not lie in its hypothetical framework, but in the 
theory of stages itself, which interpreted the evolution of institutions and 
societies in the light of change in environmental circumstances and above 
all in the form of subsistence.?? Subsequent studies uncovered a number of 
schematic patterns in Meek’s analysis, which assimilated eighteenth-century 
stadial theory to a deterministic and materialist interpretation of history, and 
read it either within the continuity of the civic-humanistic paradigm, or as 
a theory of natural jurisprudence.”* While the revisions have rightly high- 
lighted a variety of sources and language contexts from which Scottish his- 
toriography arose, the scheme of stages emerges nonetheless as central to the 
intellectual contribution of the Scottish Enlightenment. 

Drawing on a critical reading of the dialectic between antiquarian history 
and philosophical history outlined by Arnaldo Momigliano,?> Mark Salber 
Phillips has stressed that the importance of Scottish historiography lay not 
so much in the abandoning of narrative, but rather in its broader concerns. It 
gave new attention to private life and to feeling and sentiment that stretched 
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the conventions of the historical genre almost to breaking point. In this 
framework, the scheme of stages became a mode of narration, which, by tak- 
ing as its subject the progress of manners, trade, and culture, contributed, 
together with genres like biography or the novel, to nudging historical dis- 
course toward issues of direct interest for readers. It included external and 
interior events, feelings and designs, responding both to male gender require- 
ments for truth and impartiality, and the female gender quest for interest- 
ing and sympathetic accounts.”° Focusing on the sociological dimension of 
Scottish historical discourse, Christopher Berry maintains that it cannot be 
reduced to the four-stage theory and the material aspects of development. 
What ultimately characterizes Scottish Enlightenment historiography is its 
universal perspective and progressive structure, which is grounded in human 
nature.?” 

Referring to the pioneering definition of the “natural history of man in 
society,” used by Gladys Bryson in relation to the work of Ferguson,”® Paul 
Wood depicts stadial theory as a form of natural history: as a method of 
describing and classifying creation, rooted in the legacy of Bacon and Locke, 
institutionalized in university curricula, and enriched by stimulus from 
Buffon’s Histoire naturelle and Rousseau’s Discours sur l’origine et les fondements 
de l’inégalité.2? Wood is right in emphasizing the importance of the engage- 
ment of the historians of civil society—Ferguson, Millar, Kames, Robertson, 
James Dunbar, and, to some extent, Smith—with the scientific sphere, which 
they shared with a wider group of Scottish intellectuals. However, in my 
view, he underestimates the role played by Montesquieu and Hume in the 
historicization of human nature. In other words, what is lost is the muta- 
tion of the boundaries between the history of natural man and the natural 
history of man in society, which gave rise, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, to a European-wide debate about history and society. The stadial 
scheme took shape from a historical reading of Montesquieu’s classification 
of sociopolitical systems, carried out at the same time in Scotland and France 
by Smith and Turgot. Voltaire’s philosophical history, evoked by Stewart in 
his reference to the histoire raisonnée, represented an alternative and parallel 
path in relating social analysis, causal explanation, and historical progress. 
Voltaire’s Philosophie de I’histoire influenced at least Lord Kames and William 
Robertson.*° From this point of view, the Scots contributed to the conceptual 
definition of progressive history, with regard to which the stadial method 
and framework are a specific form of distant perspective that organized the 
experience of diversity in Enlightenment histories.*! 

Precisely for this reason, it is correct in my view to steer away—as Wood 
too indicates—from the definition of conjectural history that, in Stewart’s 
intentions, contained a polemical note with regard to the supposed nonscien- 
tific method of Scottish Enlightenment historiography, and its casual attitude 
toward facts.°* For the next generation of Scottish intellectuals, including 
Stewart and Alexander Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, conjectural history was 
marked by a “spirit of system” and by an “a priori reasoning” that was at 
odds with “genuine history.” Its comparative approach was biased at its very 
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source, by the limited knowledge of ancient societies, and the imperfections 
of travel accounts. Stewart and Woodhouselee contrasted it with the scien- 
tific method of natural history, based on comparison between the animal 
kingdom and human societies.*4 

In all probability, the historians of the Scottish Enlightenment would not 
have identified with the label of conjectural history. It was its “entirely hypo- 
thetical” nature that Smith criticized in the system of Buffon. For Robertson, 
in the fourth book of his History of America—commonly considered one of 
the best examples of conjectural history—conjecture designated the territory 
of reckless theses about the origins of man, into which Lord Kames had ven- 
tured. Kames, for his part, admitted adopting a conjectural reasoning when 
dealing with the issue of different human species, a sphere that was the pre- 
rogative of Revelation; but his were still “plausible arguments,” capable of 
withstanding the test of time. In turn he accused Buffon’s climatic theses and 
his definition of species of being mere conjectures, “fair at distant view” but 
that “vanish like a cloud on a near approach.” In the Sketches, Kames repeat- 
edly invokes the need for careful verification of facts. Robertson was clear-cut: 
conjectures had to be distinguished from the hypothetical reasoning that lay 
at the heart of stadial theory and that made it possible to reconstruct the sav- 
age stage untraceable in the history of Europe because it predated the ways of 
preserving historical memory.** 

The framework of stages, and not the conjectural method, was the common 
original feature of the Scottish history of civil society. It offered a grid with 
which to interpret sources and established facts, and in which the histories 
of peoples could be tied in with the history of the species. The stadial scheme 
was, therefore, a natural history, in that it was a system for classifying and 
describing creation, but it also indicated the natural course of the develop- 
ment of societies: the process of civilization, as it came to be known in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. The epistemological break did not lie 
in the conjectural approach (which was not a novelty in itself), nor in the 
deterministic sequence of stages, but rather in the argumentative structure 
rooted in a “pioneer historical materialism,” as Pocock has put it. It was this 
specific structure that gave an account of how, through control over property 
and production, human passions and capacities developed, diversified, and 
became civil.°5 

Dependent on a complex interplay of factors, the stadial scheme defined a 
process of development that was far from fixed and inevitable. At the same 
time, it delineated the universal and uniform image of progress, with which 
Smith, Ferguson, Millar, and Kames—albeit with different emphasis—under- 
stood the diversified paths of peoples and, especially in the advanced stages, 
the differentiation of national characters. Such an aspect is central to this 
book. In my view, the explanation of human diversity in the ambit of the 
stadial scheme generated a dialectic between a universal image of progress 
and the enduring and profound differences that it described. The dialectic 
emerges not only in the complexity of the concept of progress elaborated 
by Scottish historiography, but also in its fundamental problematic tension. 
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This is manifested by the contrast between the immobility of savage peoples, 
Amerindians especially, and the dynamism of the Europeans. Pocock invites 
us to recognize such a gap as a central element of Scottish historiography, 
according to which the history of Europe had started with herding peoples, 
not with savages. In this way, the longest step in history—that between hunt- 
ing and herding, between societies without property and those that had it- 
was removed from European history. With the Scots, the “Enlightenment 
narrative” was projected, in Pocock’s view, into the “narrative of Europe as 
world empire.”?° However, for Smith, Robertson, Millar, and Ferguson, and, 
in a different way, for Kames too, the Amerindians revealed an otherwise 
unrecoverable phase in the history of society, one which had also existed in 
Europe. Indeed, various hypotheses were advanced with a view to identifying 
a savage European stage, one of which was James Macpherson’s Ossian. 

Stadial theory had a universal and universalistic perspective. At the same 
time, it enabled the construction of a hierarchically organized map of human- 
kind. Unity and difference were both a theme and a problem of the history of 
the species written by the Scottish Enlightenment. In the attempt to address 
this tension, the Scots faced a major contradiction. If they explained human 
diversity as a cultural and historical product of the stadial framework, they 
tended to naturalize it, moving from the natural history of societies to the 
natural history of man. This is what happened in Kames’s Sketches of the 
History of Man, which gave a new scientific guise to the polygenetic theories 
advanced in the previous two centuries. But the tension-ridden problematic 
also drew on the image of the “ignoble savage”*’” presented by the monogenist 
and Presbyterian leader William Robertson in his History of America. 


Comparison with the New World 


The terms “monogenesis” (or monogenism) and “polygenesis” (or polygenism), 
mentioned frequently in this book, appeared for the first time in 1857 in the 
writings of the anthropological school of Philadelphia.*® But though recent, 
they designate opposing explanations regarding human differences that have 
a much longer history. Monogenism, according to which every human group 
derives from a single original stock, is linked to the influence of the Bible in 
Western culture. Polygenism, which holds that humankind developed from 
different progenitors, was a model elaborated between the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries The different time spans in which the history of the two 
concepts are located should not be neglected: the polygenetic explanation was 
a response to the discovery of savages, to encountering peoples whose exist- 
ence had not been envisaged or who did not fit into the traditional schemes 
with which European man had conceived himself until the sixteenth cen- 
tury.°? The difficulty of reconciling the biblical chronology with the much 
more extended Asian chronologies, the spatial distance between Europe and 
America, which it was difficult for the diffusionist theories to bridge, and the 
first anatomical studies of the physical differences between peoples, together 
with observation of different manners and ways of life, contributed to fueling 
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the polygenist argument all over Europe—from Paracelsus to Giordano Bruno 
and William Petty, and on to Isaac de La Peyrére.*° 

The first polygenetic hypotheses in Great Britain spread in the circles around 
Sir Walter Raleigh, possibly under the influence of Giordano Bruno,*! and, in 
the following century, in the radical and spiritualist circles of the Ranters.*” 
But it was Isaac la Peyrére’s Praeadamitae, published in 1655 and translated into 
English in 1656, that was especially influential in deist and libertine milieus, 
and circulated in Samuel Hartlib’s circle. In an argument based on a radical read- 
ing of the Scriptures, La Peyrére sustained that there were older peoples than 
the Jews, such as the Americans, Chinese, Egyptians, Scythians, Phoenicians, 
and Chaldeans, and that the Bible was not universal; he declassed Adam to 
progenitor of the Jewish stock alone, limited the Great Flood to Palestine, and 
denied that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch—all arguments that would 
become commonplace among advocates of polygenesis until the eighteenth 
century.** In the eighteenth century, the discourse shifted from the plane 
of biblical exegesis to that of history, above all in the writings of Voltaire. In 
Scotland, Voltaire’s polygenetic argument served as a model, though never 
openly acknowledged as such, for the more moderate Kames. 

In the context of the European Enlightenment, the debate on monogen- 
esis/polygenesis was intertwined with the one relating to the New World and 
its population.** Robertson considered the discovery of America as a decisive 
rupture in the conception of the nature and history of humankind. The prob- 
lem of defining the nature of the Indians, in their relations with European 
civilization, ended up triggering a slow “conceptual revolution.”** This gave 
rise to modern historiography, the main epistemological tool of which was 
the comparative approach. 

The difficulty of fitting the existence of new peoples into the traditional 
Mosaic account led to humankind being viewed either in terms of continuity 
or of fragmentation. The issue was presented increasingly as a comparison, 
articulated simultaneously in terms of space and time, or rather, spatial dis- 
tance split into temporal distance. The Amerindians were thus compared to 
the Europeans and their forebears. This involved a comparison of physical 
features, but above all of ways of life, of customs, manners, and religious 
practices. In an attempt to make the Americans fully intelligible to European 
eyes, Las Casas compared their practices and culture with those of peoples 
from the past—Greeks, Celts, Egyptians, and Romans.*° 

Comparison on the plane of customs and habits accentuated not only the 
issue of the genealogical derivation of peoples, but also the evident existence 
of a cultural divide, which was constantly elaborated at a philosophical level. 
From Francis Bacon to John Locke, the consciousness of Europe was con- 
structed as a civilization in antithesis to American barbarity, which became 
a byword for technical and productive backwardness, while the political 
dimension central to the Aristotelian vision remained in the background.*” 
The savage, who in the context of the medieval schematization of the uni- 
verse had only been a logical and spatial antecedent of European man, was 
now endowed with a temporal and historical priority.*® 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the observations of travelers 
and missionaries to non-European continents continued to enrich the mate- 
rial for comparison, while the traditional paradigms gradually crumbled. 
The number of parallels drawn by the Jesuit Joseph-Francois Lafitau, in his 
attempt to demonstrate that the North American peoples descended from 
the ancient Greeks, made it virtually impossible to deny the resemblances 
of their ways of life, and laid the foundations for abandoning the thesis of a 
genetic derivation.” The principal novelty was the historical and compara- 
tive method adopted, right from the frontispiece, in the Maeurs sur les sau- 
vages amériquains comparées aux moeurs des premier temps (1724). On the dual 
spatial-temporal plane of savage America and ancient Greece, the study of 
history appeared to be the ethnological study of the absent (as in the past) 
and the remote (as geographically distant). According to Michel de Certeau, 
“There is a difference of function between the ancient things and the savage 
customs. The first have primarily the value of relics, the second primarily 
that of clarification [Iumiéres]. Archeology presents to be seen what ethnol- 
ogy permits to be explained.”°° 

“The past is like distance,” Buffon affirmed, half a century after Lafitau, at 
the outset of the materialist Les époques de la nature (1778), which proposed 
a close parallel between civil history and natural history—one investigated 
the epochs of human revolutions, the other the different ages of nature. In 
both cases, the comparative method was regarded as the only way of grasping 
and acquiring ideas. For knowledge of the new to be possible, a relationship 
necessarily had to exist with the old and the known: America and its inhabit- 
ants were therefore continually viewed in relation to Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
while comparison was the compass making it possible to measure the differ- 
ences between the worlds.°! 


Enlightenment and race 


From the historiographic point of view, the interest in the New World, the 
savage, and the problematic relationship between Europe and otherness 
grew significantly in the postcolonial context of the 1950s, with the publi- 
cation in 1952, under the aegis of the UNESCO, of Race et histoire by Claude 
Lévi-Strauss, followed by Tristes tropiques in 1955. In the same year The Dispute 
of the New World by Antonello Gerbi appeared, which investigates the process 
of self-recognition of European consciousness in the face of otherness.°? Both 
authors, albeit with diverse perspectives and methodological approaches, 
addressed what appeared to them to be a process of continuity between the 
discovery of the New World and the emergence of the Third World, becom- 
ing crucial references for research into the process of engagement between 
Europe and non-Europe.*? 

In the 1970s, historiographic debate began to concentrate on the issue 
encapsulated in the race/Enlightenment pairing, tackling it in open contrast 
to a literature that did not admit the presence of any racist ideas in the intel- 
lectual universe of the Enlightenment.** In the English-speaking world, in a 
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pioneering work polemically designed to unmask the supposed “innocence of 
the Enlightenment,” Richard Popkin set the guidelines of what he defined as 
its “paradox”: from the very heart of the Enlightenment’s universalistic con- 
ception of man sprang the nucleus of Western racist ideology. David Hume 
was a central figure in this analysis. According to Popkin, the transformation 
of Enlightenment humanism into its opposite, namely a vision that translated 
into terms of racial hierarchies, depended chiefly on three factors: the wan- 
ing importance of the biblical idea of man as made in the image of God, due 
above all to the process of secularization; the tendency, inherent to naturalis- 
tic theories, to move from a description of differences between human types 
to an evaluation in ideological and moral terms; and the question of the jus- 
tification of slavery.*> A few years later, George Mosse grounded his Towards 
the Final Solution quite unequivocally in the Enlightenment, asserting that 
eighteenth-century Europe had been the cradle of modern racism. While the 
savage was no longer understood in terms of his hypothetical biblical descent, 
scientific classification, based on “objective” procedures of observation, such 
as skin color, measurements of skull size, and facial angle, would contribute 
decisively to the development of theories about racial inferiority.°° 

The close relationship between the idea of race and slavery was then con- 
firmed by a string of studies on the theme.*” In the Marxist approach of 
the early works of Giuliano Gliozzi, one of the most perceptive and dogged 
Italian scholars of the subject, a colonial ideology has always lain below 
the surface of European intellectual attitudes toward non-European peo- 
ples. Theories about human diversity followed, in his view, changes in 
colonial relations: from those of pure and simple pillage to ones reflect- 
ing feudal relations, and through to those based on capitalistic princi- 
ples. The Enlightenment’s theory of race thus becomes the last and most 
sophisticated version of European ethnocentric ideology, intended to jus- 
tify the exploitation of man by man.°** In this sense, there is no paradox, 
but simply a dialectic relationship. The Enlightenment discourse on man 
affirms and simultaneously denies the unity of humankind, to sustain, on 
one hand, the European perspectives of emancipation that flowed into the 
American and French revolutions, and, on the other, the practice of exploit- 
ing non-European populations.*? The critical analysis conducted in the 
early 1970s by Michéle Duchet about the origins of the science of man in 
eighteenth-century France has stressed how the philosophes were trapped by 
their own ethnocentric assumptions: through this “distorting mirror,” the 
theory of progress had ended up fixing in biological terms the historically 
determined distances between peoples. 

However, the relationship between race, colonialism, and slavery was over- 
estimated in some respects. As Gliozzi himself acknowledges in his later works, 
ideas might have a distinct trajectory from socioeconomic relations.*! This 
perspective was highlighted by Anthony Pagden in the 1980s, while looking 
for the origins of comparative ethnology in sixteenth-century Spain. In an 
analysis privileging the internal coherence of the cultural paradigms of the 
time, Pagden argued that the epistemological presupposition of a scientific 
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approach to the savage was expressed in terms of culture rather than nature, 
and was based, therefore, on the waning of the image of the American as 
“natural man.”©* There was no need for a notion of race in order to justify 
slave exploitation, because the old cultural theories and traditions, consisting 
of biblical genealogies, ancient medical theories, and the Aristotelian idea of 
natural slavery, just like more recent ones associated with the personal use of 
land and the right of property, would maintain stable hierarchies. 

Popkin’s synthesis about eighteenth-century racism unduly neglected the 
fact that the “shockingly racist” views of David Hume, who shared and pos- 
sibly inspired Adam Smith’s economic and utilitarian critique of slave labor, 
did not justify the slave trade at all. Between the Scottish philosopher and 
the governor of Jamaica, Edward Long, who defended the practice of slavery 
by citing Hume, lay the difference between “racialism” and “racism” outlined 
by Tzvetan Todorov: the Enlightenment produced a theoretical reflection on 
man in racial terms without, however, translating it into a coherent political 
practice.°4 The perspective of the Enlightenment thinkers might perhaps be 
best described as neocolonial, as suggested by Michéle Duchet in reference to 
the position of the philosophes and physiocrats, who, like Hume, Smith, and 
Millar, criticized slavery chiefly on the grounds of its economic (dis)advan- 
tage, irrespective of the equality between men. 

When attention shifts from the problem of slavery to the link between 
race and history, what emerges is the historical status of the savage: the core 
of the eighteenth-century discussion—the Scottish one especially—revolved 
above all around the distance between the savage stage and the civil stage. 
But this also reveals a second limitation of such historiography, which, by 
concentrating entirely on the colonial relationship that Europe entertained 
with the rest of the world, has ignored the process of racialization within 
Europe. Internal colonization, the opposition between the “natures” of lords 
and of peasants, the concept of consanguinity, and the question of the purity 
of blood are all crucial elements in the forging of race in the European ancien 
régime.® Savages also populated the civilized world, living at its margins: 
the Highlanders, who John Pinkerton fully racialized, appeared to Samuel 
Johnson and James Boswell “so like wild Indians, that a very little imagina- 
tion was necessary to give one an impression of being upon an American 
river.” At the same time, as in the New World, the civilization of the Old— 
Scotland included—was also the result of conquest: “What the Romans did 
to other nations, was in a great degree done by Cromwell to the Scots; he 
civilized them by conquest, and introduced by useful violence the arts of 
peace.”°° Finally, the dehumanized men created by the division of labor in 
advanced societies, also labeled as savages, were considered by Smith to be 
so peculiar as to seem of a “different species.” 

Race, however, is never an exclusive category for explicating phenom- 
ena all through the early modern period. According to Colin Kidd, in the 
Atlantic Protestant world, the ordering concept of intellectual life and politi- 
cal culture was not race but religion; apart from when it related to theological 
problems associated with the origins and distribution of humankind, race 
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occupied a marginal position, and the question of “racial Otherness” was 
secondary to the more pressing concern about “pagan Otherness.” The con- 
necting thread that Kidd identifies in the relation between race and theology 
(race as theology) is undoubtedly stimulating and in many respects convinc- 
ing, but ends up neglecting an element that in my view characterizes the 
construction of the idea of race itself, namely, the growing interweaving of 
the physical and cultural plane. It seems to me that the two spheres cannot 
be separated. If in 1970 Sergio Moravia reduced the epistemological shift of 
the Enlightenment science of man to the emergence of physical sciences and 
the study of l’homme physique,°’ Kidd seems to go too far in the opposite direc- 
tion. In other words, in the second half of the eighteenth century, attempts 
were made to understand and explain human diversity on the basis of criteria 
that were at once physical and cultural. From that effort derives the ques- 
tion of the division of humankind into distinct units transmitting particular 
traits through descent. 

The association between the physical and the cultural was reinforced by 
the fact that the term “race,” in the meaning it had through to the eighteenth 
century, corresponded to the Latin gens, and was a synonym for “tribe” and 
“nation.” In the first edition of his Dictionary of the English Language (1755), 
Samuel Johnson used “race” as a synonym of “a family ascendency,” “a fam- 
ily discendency,” “a generation,” “a collective family,” “a particular breed.” 
In the Encyclopédie the term is closely associated with “pure, noble race,” 
or “family”: “lignée, lignage, extraction,” as was said of ancestors and heirs 
of the same family; if the family was noble, the term became synonymous 
with “naissance.” In all the eighteenth-century editions of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, “trace” meant “a lineage or extraction continued from father to 
son” and was cross-referenced with the entry for “Descent.” The first time the 
term appeared in an English dictionary with its modern meaning was in the 
first edition of the Oxford English Dictionary in 1910, which defined race as “a 
group of several tribes or peoples, forming a different ethnic stock.” 

Despite the delay with which it found its way into dictionaries, race entered 
the sphere of anthropological definition at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with Francois Bernier’s “Nouvelle division de la Terre” (1684).”° The 
Enlightenment’s anthropological turn is related to two principal operations: 
first, it connects the varieties of peoples to different stages of human progress 
and, second, to the broad classifications of nature. In 1735, Linnaeus pub- 
lished the Systema Naturae, in which man was classified within the animal 
kingdom among the primates, and divided into four varieties on the basis of 
skin pigmentation: Red, White, Black, and Yellow. This marked an important 
step in the definition of the colors of humankind, the perception of which, 
as has been amply demonstrated in recent studies, was neither obvious nor 
objective, but in turn the reflection of a social and cultural construction: 
the Chinese, described in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as being 
whiter than the Europeans, became yellow in the eighteenth; and in the same 
period the Amerindians, also previously seen as white or mulatto, took on 
a red color.’! Corresponding to these different physical characteristics were 
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specific moral characters. With Buffon, races and human species, consid- 
ered in the general context of zoology, were removed from Linnaeus’s static 
scheme and became part of a history of nature: whereas race was reversible 
and depended on climate, the species, defined as the capacity to produce 
prolific offspring, was fixed. Friederich Blumenbach, professor of Medicine 
at Gottingen, and Eberhardt August Wilhelm von Zimmermann, professor 
of Natural Science at Brunswick, were the first to associate race with a lim- 
ited number of broad human groups, while Immanuel Kant, who was deeply 
influenced by Hume’s philosophy, established the hereditary relationship of 
the characteristics of races.’ 

British ethnology in the first half of the nineteenth century was dominated 
by the work of James Cowles Prichard, a Bristol physician and staunch abo- 
litionist, who maintained, in his Edinburgh MD dissertation and thereafter, 
that the diversity of human physiology was due not to climate but to sudden 
variation in the hereditary fabric. He drew his arguments from physiology, 
anatomy, archeology, and philology, while relying on Blumenbach’s analogi- 
cal method.”? Race became part of anthropological language as a subspecies of 
humankind, until the modern genetics of populations definitively confuted 
its scientific validity. Race is a social and cultural construction, a myth.” 


Race, woman, nation 


Kant’s definition of the concept of race within Buffon’s concept of species rep- 
resents a point of arrival for eighteenth-century reflection on human diver- 
sity. Though aware of the contribution of the Scottish Enlightenment, it was 
not part of it—and for this reason remains outside my field of investigation. 
From the 1750s, when the foundations were laid for a new science of man and 
for a progressive vision of history, until the 1780s, the discourse of race was 
articulated throughout Europe in an uncertain and fluctuating semantic field: 
while it engaged with that of species, its meaning remained yoked to that of 
nation. Nicholas Hudson has described how, starting from the common root 
of lineage, the concepts of nation and race gradually separated. With the defi- 
nition of European progress, race began to designate uniformity, in time and 
space, of non-European peoples, and fixed, ultimately, the biological division 
of humankind. On the other hand, nation was associated with the “herit- 
age of social customs and beliefs” characteristic of advanced societies, thus 
acquiring the linguistic and cultural sense of “imagined communities.”” 
Both these concepts are present and clearly distinguishable in David Hume’s 
essay on “National Characters,” where the diversification of the advanced 
European nations is in explicit tension with the stasis of non-White peoples. 
This tension was absent in the climatic relativism of Montesquieu. The debate 
on national characters was still alive at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, when Benedetto Croce opposed it forcefully: “What is the character of a 
people? Its history, its whole history, nothing other than its history.””° 

The process of separation between nature and culture, though convincing 
in general terms, appears less evident on closer inspection. It is complicated 
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by the implications that the different hypotheses about the foundations of the 
natural history of man hold for the elaboration of the concept of national char- 
acter, which was the initial locus where race and nation converged. If national 
character, in the historical scheme of the Scots, appears to be the product of 
different stages of civilization, the polygenetic perspective tended to reduce it 
to a trait closely associated with the nature of peoples, thereby restricting the 
potential for progress to Europeans alone, or even just to the northwestern 
Europeans. By contrast, from a monogenetic perspective, national character 
effectively represented different cultural legacies. Race, therefore, describes the 
result of a physical and moral degeneration that marks, with degrees of inten- 
sity that vary in different authors, the destiny of a people. However, when 
combined with a humanitarian view stressing human equality more than 
diversity of development, it can lead to emphasis on specific national histo- 
ries. This book seeks to reveal the complexity of the interwoven links between 
progress, national characters, races, and nations to be found in Scottish his- 
torical discourse. By comparing texts and looking closely at changes made in 
different editions, I will attempt to show how, through cross-references and 
citations, sometimes explicit but more frequently implied, the Scottish literati 
took part in a wide-ranging and fluctuating debate which, though rooted in 
the Scottish context and in different milieus, such as Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen, had a European dimension. 

It is within this framework that the discourse on women—which the classic 
historiography of the Enlightenment has too often neglected—acquired all 
its weight. Historians of science and of culture have shown the deep change 
in the conception of the human body in the Enlightenment, with an empha- 
sis on sexual differentiation. From being the reverse of man, in line with 
the Galenic tradition, woman became his other.’” Such a shift can be seen 
in different analytical perspectives: first of all, in the gendered dimension 
of race. What might be called a feminized anthropology made use of female 
physiological characteristics to explain social roles. In this kind of operation, 
conducted by physicians, philosophers, and naturalists, gender, sex, and race 
shared the same matrix, and were built together and reciprocally.”* Peoples 
considered as inferior were depicted with abnormal sexual characteristics; 
whereas white European women, the only ones capable of blushing—as noted 
by the English physician Charles White at the end of the century—gave the 
measure of civilization. While neoclassical art exalted the Apollo of Belvedere 
as the perfect realization of human beauty, the measure of the facial angle 
determined a shift from the aesthetic plane to the anthropological plane in 
the study of the differences between men. 

Historiography has, then, focused on the symbolic dimension of gender 
discourse in colonial contexts. The preface to the second edition of Certeau’s 
Lécriture de Vhistoire offers a significant reading of the allegorical image drawn 
by Jan Van der Straet for Jean-Théodore de Bry’s Americae decima pars (1619), 
depicting the encounter between Amerigo Vespucci and America, in which 
the European explorer begins to write his history on the naked body of the 
Indian woman: it is a “writing that conquers,” notes Certeau; it effects a 
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colonization of the female body by the discourse of (male) power. The sav- 
age American on one hand recalls the past of the civil European, and on the 
other overlaps with the woman, blending in with her in the shared destiny 
of submission.”? 

A third line of inquiry deals with the historical aspect of the discourse. In 
a study published in the mid-1980s, which has had a considerable influence 
on the present work, Sylvana Tomaselli stresses how, in the Enlightenment 
view, women, together with savages, emerged from the confines of nature 
and entered those of the progress of civilization and culture.8° The new pro- 
gressive framework of the Scottish conception of history was a case in point. 
The view of a social evolution from savagery to civilization implied changes 
not only in modes of subsistence and laws, but also in domestic arrange- 
ments, which resulted in the improvement of women’s status, with the 
introduction of monogamous marriage and the moralization of gender rela- 
tionships. Women were placed at the apex of human progression, becoming 
paradigmatic of modernity itself. This is why Tomaselli speaks of civilization 
as feminization. 

The progressive view of the Scottish literati embodied, however, an ambiva- 
lent attitude toward women, primarily considered as passive agents of civili- 
zation. An excessive intensification of the relationship between the sexes led 
to a loss of masculinity and of civic virtue in commercial societies, and so to 
the disaggregation of the community itself.8! Analyzing the discourse on sen- 
sibility that ran through philosophical and historical works, sermons, pam- 
phlets, and handbooks of good manners, John Dwyer has stressed how the 
empire of sentiment constituted the new form of male dominion, women’s 
new chains.®? The ambiguous destiny of the savage, who had not yet become 
civil and remained anchored in the first stage, held true for women as well: 
their inscription in a historic discourse held the promise of emancipation, 
but their own nature seemed to confine them to the private sphere. 

The tensions and ambivalences that inform the Enlightenment dis- 
course on women constitute a leitmotif of the essays of Women, Gender and 
Enlightenment, edited by Barbara Taylor and Sarah Knott in 2005, to which I 
had an opportunity to contribute. One overall objective of the volume is- 
borrowing from Taylor’s essay—to unmask the arbitrary power inherent in 
patriarchal structures, which the discourse on gallantry in the Enlightenment 
world of conversation tended to conceal. As Mary Catherine Moran puts it, 
in the Scottish Enlightenment woman is represented simultaneously as the 
“embodiment of the natural” and the “repository of civilization,” in a com- 
plex relationship between the private sphere—increasingly associated with 
virtue and therefore positioned within the family—and the public sphere, 
linked instead to the public discourse of rights.°* Karen O’Brien has refor- 
mulated the point, taking a slightly different direction: according to her, 
the Scottish Enlightenment has provided a framework and a vocabulary— 
social, political, and moral—for understanding the gendered structures of 
society, without which arguments for women’s rights could not have been 
formulated. She shows how in the eighteenth century women, traditionally 
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excluded from a history centered on the political arena, became subjects of 
the new stadial enquiries, attentive to manners and private life, and then 
became historians themselves. The messages conveyed by the Scottish literati 
were, however, extremely equivocal.*4 

It is from this complex perspective that my analysis addresses the history 
of women as written by the (male) historians of the Scottish Enlightenment. 
Women were indeed associated with modernity: they represented a complete, 
civil, and refined humankind, to the extent that their values, manners, and 
condition, insofar as they were a measure of civility, were at the center of the 
historical investigations. This plays a key part both in the construction of 
the idea of progress and in that of a fragmented humankind. In the gender 
dimension that the image of progress acquired within this context we find 
a privileged locus of ambiguity and limits,8° one deploying strategies of a 
hierarchization of values that shrink the universalist horizon. The debate, 
perceptively illustrated by Jane Rendall, between those who viewed British 
commercial society as the ideal situation for women and those who saw a 
golden age in the past, evoking the Ossianic clans or Germanic tribes,®° is the 
place in which the discourse on the progress of society most closely intersects 
with discourses on race and nation. 

This does not, however, entail the identification of a nationalist ideology. As 
Colin Kidd has demonstrated, Scottish Enlightenment historiography regarded 
liberty and modernity as inseparable, and produced an Anglo-British Whig 
history that, despite the continuing existence of nation-centered subcultures, 
marginalized national claims for over a century. Even the strongly racial view 
that, at the end of the century, informed John Pinkerton’s historical analysis 
contributed, according to the author of Subverting Scotland’s Past, to undermin- 
ing the sense of a Scottish ethnic and national identity, by harshly separating 
the Lowlands from the Highlands, and joining them to England.*” 

Race, woman, and nation are images that emerge from the shaping of the 
discourse of progress. They appear as the products of a material and civil 
advancement, at the apex of which stood British commercial society and 
its modern conception of liberty—to which Scotland was introduced by 
the Union of 1707, unanimously supported by the literati of the Scottish 
Enlightenment. This means that the nations under discussion are elements 
of a universal history that disregards the opposition between England and 
Scotland and indeed assumes their unitary nature. Even when claims of a 
primeval Scottish nobility were advanced, the framework of the historical 
awareness of the modern rendered them ideologically inefficacious. 

The progressive historical framework is thus the fundamental dynamic 
component in the process of imagining races, women, and nations.®® This 
connects in a variable way elements of a disparate range of discourses, from 
philosophical history to antiquarianism, from the science of man to poetry 
and aesthetics. For this reason, I use the terms “race,” “nation,” and “woman” 
(here intended as a discursive category) in a purposely adaptable way, which 
aims to encompass the many nuances, divergences, and shifts that charac- 
terized these concepts in the second half of the eighteenth century, while 
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not losing sight of their specific meanings. The opposition between savage 
and civil interacts in the stadial scheme of progress with that between man 
and woman, contributing to racializing humankind, while it invents barri- 
ers that fragment the European geographic space itself. In the dynamics of 
the dialectical engagement between the Scottish literati lies the difficulty 
with which new issues were inserted, adapted, and reformulated within pre- 
existing conceptual models, and how they contributed to changing them. 
This is why the Scottish debate is a particularly interesting field of study 
for the investigation of the tension between universalistic and hierarchical 
principles, the problematic node that the Enlightenment has bequeathed to 
Western culture. 


Progress, race, gender: A path in the Scottish Enlightenment 


My investigation starts with the new dimension that the issue of national 
character acquired in the debate between Hume and Montesquieu, and ends 
at the turn of the 1780s, when the nature of the problems irremediably 
changed along with the intellectual and political climate. On one hand, there 
was a groundswell of opinion opposed to slavery, and the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, with the consequent radicalization of political and social 
conflict and the first demands for women’s rights. On the other, British impe- 
rial interests turned from America to India, in a process to which the final 
work of William Robertson, who had retired from Scottish political and insti- 
tutional life ten years earlier, in some way still bears witness. An Historical 
Disquisition Concerning the Knowledge Which the Ancients Had of India (1790- 
91) is not included in my analysis, also because it marks a crisis in the Scottish 
historical method that is the main focus of the present work. Moreover, the 
interest in the Amerindians was replaced by growing attention toward the 
peaceful savages of Tahiti, who had been brought to European notice in the 
accounts of James Cook and Johann Reinhold and Georg Forster, but who 
remained marginal in the development of Scottish historiography. The pro- 
gressive conception of history, shaped by the Scottish Enlightenment, can be 
considered as the final product of the European debate on America, which 
had lasted for about three centuries. 

If the first attempts to understand otherness were prompted by the dis- 
covery of the New World, the debate carried on between the sixteenth and 
the eighteenth century was essentially shaped by the mental schemes of 
Christian culture, founded on the Bible and on the Mosaic creation narra- 
tive. The spread of the polygenetic hypothesis, while representing a symptom 
of crisis in the biblical paradigm, still remained linked to the question of the 
origins and descent of peoples. It was nonetheless in this context that the 
first arguments regarding the existence of physically distinguishable races/ 
species began to be advanced. Around the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the increase in available information about the different peoples of the 
world created the conditions for a comparative study of their customs, which 
became emancipated from genealogical reconstructions. 
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This is the background on which the book draws. It presupposes the meth- 
odological change that took place in the 1720s with Lafitau and with the 
works critical of European ancien régime society, such as the Lettres persanes. 
My inquiry begins in the middle of the century, with Montesquieu’s Esprit des 
lois, considered crucial for the whole Scottish historical discourse on national 
characters, the propounding of a scientific history, and the concept of civ- 
ilization itself. The first chapter looks at how the publication, in 1748, of 
Montesquieu’s major work and David Hume’s essay “Of National Characters” 
effected a rupture in the discussion about human diversity. After the aban- 
donment of biblical criticism, a comparative method was developed, which 
gave rise to a science of society, based on the functional interrelation of eco- 
nomic, political, and social factors. Hume’s critique of physical causes and 
climate theories marked a step toward the historicization of national differ- 
ences, and was useful in shaping a proper sociological analysis. At the same 
time, a more profound level of diversity, either natural or racial, seems to 
inform Hume’s discourse, condemning some human groups to ignorance and 
barbarity. 

The second chapter shows how the development of the model of stages 
shaped a new field for understanding human diversity. Seen as a form of 
distant perspective characterizing the capacity of Enlightenment thinkers to 
grasp diversity in universal and progressive terms, it also gave rise to a ten- 
sion regarding the existing disparities in civilization. The tension between 
historical and natural man was dealt with by Scottish historians using the 
terms set out in Rousseau’s Discours sur l’origine et les fondements de l’inégalité 
and Buffon’s Histoire naturelle. This formed the basis for the analysis of civil 
society and of the very meaning of civilization itself, which was neither a 
univocal nor an undisputed discourse in the Scottish Enlightenment. 

The third chapter considers Kames’s Sketches of the History of Man and 
Robertson’s History of America in order to examine the way in which the 
conception of human progress and of differences in development also led to 
racial conclusions. Kames extended and further explored Hume’s polygenist 
note through a closely argued criticism of Buffon’s concept of species, and 
drew on many passages from Voltaire (though without citing him): a summa 
of physical and cultural features defined the different natures of peoples. 
Robertson, who explicitly took issue with this perspective because it was in 
open contrast with the Bible, reaffirmed the unity of humankind. However, 
under the influence of Buffon and Cornelius de Pauw, he degraded the condi- 
tion of the Americans to the point of inscribing their cultural and social stasis 
in the prescribed nature of savages. Both Kames and Robertson took part in 
a European debate, one of whose nodal points was the notion of the univer- 
salization of the spirit of laws and of the rules of European politics, derived 
from Montesquieu. 

The fourth chapter deals with the relationship between progress, civili- 
zation, and human diversity within an intellectual context that challenged 
Hume’s philosophy and, with it, the general approach of Edinburgh histori- 
ans. At the center of this lay the discussions in the Philosophical Society of 
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Aberdeen, in which James Beattie and Thomas Reid took part and that gave 
rise to the philosophy of “common sense.” The Aberdonians opposed modern 
skepticism with a religious and humanitarian perspective, supplementing it 
with Buffon’s and Linnaeus’s contributions to the knowledge of the natural 
world. They addressed the problem of human diversity from the point of view 
of the consequences it had for the question of slavery, which, on the path 
stretching from Hume to Smith and Millar, was resolved on the plane of the 
material progress of civilization. The two lines converged substantively in the 
original synthesis of the Essays on the History of Mankind by James Dunbar, 
who developed the theme of national characters in an alternative way to 
Kames. In this view, nations, seen as cultural and political entities, became 
the subjects of universal history. 

Finally, the last chapter describes the entwining of race and nation around 
the conception of progress as feminization. Having outlined the framework 
in which progress and advancement in the condition of women in the stadial 
scheme were closely linked, it will become clear that this relationship also 
articulates the discourse concerning the dangers of modernity. In the Scottish 
context, the debate about Celtic society, stimulated by the publication of 
Macpherson’s Poems of Ossian, was the main ambit in which the evaluation 
of gender relations articulated arguments of hierarchy against the universal- 
ist possibilities of the progressive scheme. A combination of antiquarian his- 
tory, a literary-sentimental model, and the stadial scheme thus formed the 
imaginative universe of Kames and Macpherson, in which a Celtic race took 
shape. To this were linked the ancestral origins of progress, which traced lines 
of division and hierarchy in the same European space. 


1 


Hume versus Montesquieu: 
Race against Climate 


There is a general course of nature in human actions, as well as in 
the operations of the sun and the climate. There are also charac- 
ters peculiar to different nations and particular persons, as well as 
common to mankind.' 


The European debate about human diversity, whose terms had been dic- 
tated for two centuries by biblical criticism, received a fresh burst of 
impetus with the publication, in 1748, of Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois. By 
treating human laws as physical laws, this work contributed to turning the 
discussion about different peoples into an evaluation of different societies. 
Montesquieu’s concept of the general spirit showed how societies could 
be analyzed by looking at the functional connections of different factors, 
such as climate, religion, laws, customs, and manners, which also made it 
possible to compare and classify them. This perspective emphasized the 
multiplicity of causal links. However, in the immediate stir generated by 
the text throughout Europe, Montesquieu’s relativistic approach remained 
in the background. It was the salience he gave to physical causes, especially 
climate, that drew attention. 

David Hume’s essay “On National Characters,” published a month after 
the Esprit des lois, set out the main terms and issues that would characterize 
the Scottish debate on human diversity: at the heart of his work was a sharp 
criticism of climate theory. Besides discarding physical causes, Hume’s dia- 
logue with Montesquieu touched on the question of the relationship between 
equality and diversity in the analysis of human phenomena. His explana- 
tion of the functioning of societies and the formation of different national 
characters was based on the uniformity of human nature: in similar circum- 
stances men reacted in a similar way, because they were governed by the same 
passions. These passions took on different social forms in different historic 
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periods and in different countries, a point made by Adam Smith through a 
complete historicization of national characters. 

The uniformity of human nature could be split, according to Hume, into 
local uniformities relating not only to different social and national groups, 
but also ages and sexes. Within the general context of Hume’s philosophy, in 
which these categories were constantly associated, “Of National Characters” 
worked on two planes: while it offered a sort of sociological explanation of 
the diversity between peoples, it also emphasized the idea of a bedrock of nat- 
ural diversity. Though it remained in the background in the first edition of 
the essay, this aspect became explicit in a footnote added in 1753-54, where 
Hume suggested a polygenetic differentiation between human groups. This 
note, which would become famous in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury among defenders and detractors of the unity of humankind, tied in with 
other reflections by Hume. In particular, a passage of his Enquiry Concerning 
the Principles of Morals (1751) tended to naturalize the historic superiority 
of the Europeans over other peoples. The 1753 footnote must also be related 
to the debate Hume was pursuing at the time with Robert Wallace about the 
populousness of ancient nations, at the center of which there was the ques- 
tion of slavery. 

Hume’s essay on national characters laid the foundations for a discussion 
in sociological terms of the differences between peoples. However, such an 
analysis was limited to the context of the European nations, as natural dif- 
ferences were invoked for non-European peoples. In line with his belief that 
modern liberty was superior to that of antiquity, Hume contributed to dis- 
tancing the classical ideal in time and to placing it in the category of barbar- 
ity. At the same time, he offered a criticism of slavery that was not grounded 
on the principle of human equality. 


National characters and the spirit of laws 


The Esprit des lois, published anonymously in Geneva in 1748, marked a turn- 
ing point in European thinking about diversity. The category of diversity 
opens Montesquieu’s most important work and delineates its field of inquiry: 
“T began by examining men; and I believed that, amidst the infinite diversity 
of laws and mores, they were not led by their fancies only.”* Montesquieu gath- 
ered together material accumulated over decades of heterogeneous accounts 
about the characters differentiating peoples and the legacy of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century political reflection. He examined them within an over- 
all theory of the relationship between citizens, society, and politics, in order 
to offer scientifically grounded solutions to the moral crisis of French society 
stemming from the absolutism of Louis XIV.* 

Starting from the assumption that human laws function like physical ones, 
in which all diversity is uniformity and every change constancy, his aim was 
to explain different customs and forms of government by moving from the 
particular to the general, and then to ascertain that specific cases adapted to 
principles “almost spontaneously.”4 Such an approach, while implying the 
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possibility of encompassing all human variety within a single and universal 
field of inquiry, freed itself from two centuries of discussion about the gene- 
alogy of peoples. Law after law, the comparison no longer went back to the 
origins of humanity, nor to the solitude of supposed individuals in the state 
of nature, but to their “natural” space: society. In construing a natural history 
of politics, Montesquieu arrived at the naturalization of politics.‘ 

On the basis of these assumptions, Montesquieu’s science of politics out- 
lined the functional connection between a variety of factors in determining 
different forms of government, and reformulated the traditional classification 
of political regimes in the complex dimension of a geography of political, 
social, and economic systems. In book XVIII of the Esprit des lois, emphasis 
was laid on the close relationship between laws and the way in which differ- 
ent peoples subsisted. A more tightly structured code of laws was necessary 
for a people engaged in commerce than for a farming one, who in turn had 
more laws than a people living from herding; this one had a more extensive 
code than that required by a hunting people. The expansion of the civil code 
was due above all to the division of land: nations where this had not occurred 
had very few laws. The same criterion of proportion applied to population 
number. The contrast between barbarity and civilization, highlighted by 
seventeenth-century philosophers, was now explained in functional terms 
through the articulation of sociological categories. The term “savage” was 
associated with hunting peoples, few in number and at the bottom of the scale 
of complexity of political systems, and “barbarian” with herding peoples.°® 

The commerce d’économie was the dominant principle of republics, while 
that of Juxe characterized monarchies. The history of different nations was 
comprehensible within a typology of sociopolitical systems, distinguished by 
the relativistic openness of the concept of general spirit. Montesquieu argued 
that the functioning of the political system was determined by the relative 
impact of a range of factors: 


Many things govern men: climate, religion, laws, the maxims of the gov- 
ernment, examples of past things, mores, manners; a general spirit is 
formed as a result. To the extent that, in each nation, one of these causes 
acts more forcefully, the others yield to it.” 


Climate, religion, laws, political principles, traditions, customs, and man- 
ners formed a mosaic of conditions in which different societies took shape. 
Montesquieu had already examined the interrelationship of the different fac- 
tors in the Lettres persanes, but the very structure of the Esprit des lois indicated 
a rational thread in the pattern of their relative influence: the first chapters 
of book XIX showed how government depended on the ways of thinking 
and on the customs of peoples, whereas the last one, on England (chapter 
27), indicated how the system of laws could influence every aspect of social, 
political, and cultural behavior. 

However, the problem of the immobility of Asiatic despotism, which the 
accounts of Francois Bernier had brought to the attention of European political 
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debate,® led Montesquieu to emphasize the role of climate. Drawing on a long 
philosophical tradition dating back to Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Galen, but 
with direct precedents such as Jean-Baptiste Dubos, Espiard de la Borde, and 
the Scottish physician John Arbuthnot,? Montesquieu transfers the physiologi- 
cal reflection about the influence of climate on man’s character into the ambit 
of the laws regulating societies. The cold, by shrinking the body’s fibers and 
allowing a better circulation of the blood, makes peoples stronger and more 
supple; the heat, by contrast, in relaxing and stretching the fibers, reduces 
their strength and suppleness. Consequently, the character, spirit, and pas- 
sions of peoples vary according to climate, inducing other differences in polit- 
ical and legal systems. The populations of cold and temperate countries, then, 
are brave, frank, resistant to pain, and eager for freedom, whereas the peoples 
of hot, torrid countries are cowardly, easily tempted by sensual pleasures, and 
with a predisposition for servitude. This paved the way for despotism. 

The absence of temperate climes in the great Asiatic expanses deprived peo- 
ples of the stimulus to change, condemning them to inactivity. In the Orient, 
laws, manners, and customs, even the most apparently insignificant ones, had 
not changed for thousands of years, which is why the Eastern Indies were and 
would always remain the same.'° The radical conclusion that could be drawn 
from such reasoning is that not all climates produce liberty, which is thus 
beyond some peoples. This assumption is at the basis of the antiabsolutist 
aspiration for reform, which was a constant feature of French thinking about 
national characters in the second half of the eighteenth century. Rousseau’s 
Contrat social spells it out.!! In the Esprit des lois, however, the physical and 
moral effects of climate were always seen as contingent and reversible, and 
not inherent to nations: the peoples of the North, when they moved to the 
South, never managed to attain achievements equal to the ones they had 
been capable of in their own climate; likewise, the courage of the children of 
Europeans living in India was much feebler than that of their fathers.'” 

The Esprit des lois was widely read and proved an enormous public success: at 
the beginning of 1750, Montesquieu noted in a letter to the Duke of Nivernais 
that as many as 22 editions had been published on the European continent.!8 
The work was printed in Edinburgh in 1750 (in French), and in the same year, 
an English translation by Thomas Nugent appeared in London, with the title 
Spirit of Laws. It reached its fifth edition in 1767, while at least seven different 
English editions were published in Scotland in the second half of the cen- 
tury.!* The work immediately sparked a heated querelle—always a good way 
of achieving success in the publishing market—about its stance on religion. 
Montesquieu was accused of deism and Spinozism, because he treated morals 
and laws as human phenomena, unrelated to the absolute models of divine 
origin. It was in this context that his thesis about the influence of climate 
became the subject of dispute.!s 

But polemic aside, climate theory could be criticized along lines traced by 
Montesquieu himself. Anne Robert Jacques Turgot, an attentive reader of the 
Esprit des lois, deployed this argument in his project for integrating history, 
geography, and the theory of politics, which was also written in 1748 but 
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remained in manuscript form. Turgot pointed out that the attempt to explain 
the diversity of nations through the influence of climate had produced par- 
adoxes even in the “finest genius of our century.”!° The climatic explana- 
tion, as Turgot noted in his Plan d’un ouvrage sur la géographie politique in 1750 
(which also remained unpublished), had to be countered by the real causes of 
these effects: moral causes.!” 

Montesquieu’s climate determinism was more the product of the inter- 
pretation of his contemporaries in the framework of the ideological dispute 
than a real implication of the Esprit des lois as such. The treatise divided the 
planet into three clear-cut geographic sectors along a North-South axis: while 
herding, agriculture, and civilization developed in the temperate climes, the 
extremes of cold and heat, characterized respectively by a harsh nature and 
an overly prodigious one, condemned the peoples living in those areas to a 
savage state. However, moral causes were, in Montesquieu’s view, as determi- 
nant as physical ones, if not more.'® 

The concept of climate in Montesquieu’s work was very broad, and included 
social conditioning as well: different climates created different needs, which 
peoples dealt with in various ways, depending on the kind of society they lived 
in, how they gathered their food, what their religion and laws were like, and the 
type of government they had.’ Some space was also granted to human agency 
in building the social environment and forming the general spirit. The explicit 
task of the good legislator was to resist the vices of climate, and not to yield 
to them: Montesquieu opposed the active Chinese to the passive Indian, who 
had condemned India to immobility. The legislator should not be a spectateur 
tranquille, as his actions had an impact on national characters. But any modifi- 
cation of manners required great prudence.”° By means of mediation between 
man and nature, consisting of needs, Montesquieu maintained a relativism in 
a way that could dissolve climate theory itself. Moral causes also acted upon 
and modified the human body, acquiring growing strength with the develop- 
ment of societies and education; but in the most advanced forms of society, 
other factors, such as manners, laws, and customs, could be determinant.?! 

This reasoning held true for the Orient as well, according to Turgot. Physical 
and climatic causes acted only indirectly, creating different environmental 
contexts for the development of human societies or, at the most, influencing 
the hidden principles contributing to the formation of the spirit and character 
of nations. The influence of physical causes only had to be examined if moral 
causes proved insufficient to explain the facts.?? David Hume had explored this 
aspect in an essay published in the same year as the Esprit des lois. Turgot trans- 
lated the first section of it, which contained a precise definition of what should 
be understood as moral and physical causes, and kept it among the papers for 
his planned works.’ The essay in question was “Of National Characters.” 


Moral causes and sympathy 


Published on November 18, 1748 (Julian calendar) by Andrew Millar in 
London and by Alexander Kincaid in Edinburgh, simultaneously in the third 
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edition of Essays Moral and Political and in a separate volume entitled Three 
Essays, Moral and Political,?+ “Of National Characters” contained Hume’s criti- 
cal thinking on climate theories. Paul Chamley has attempted to demonstrate 
that the essay was a direct response to the Esprit des lois, claiming that Hume 
learnt about the line of argument developed in Montesquieu’s work before its 
publication.”> But this thesis is not supported by evidence. As a matter of fact, 
however, the debate on national characters gave rise to a rich correspondence 
between the two philosophers.”° 

Like and perhaps even more than Turgot, Hume started from the precise 
assumption that moral causes are to be considered first in the analysis of 
national characters. In the absence of these, one might look for accidental 
reasons, but in any case physical causes do not have significant impact on the 
human mind. Instead, it is the different forms of government, the wealth and 
poverty of nations, the economy and revolutions in public affairs that have 
profound effects on the temper and genius of peoples, and produce specific 
national characters that are preserved in any climate or environment.” 

This line of thinking first emerged in 1734, in Hume’s correspondence with 
Michael Ramsay,”8 was echoed in the Treatise of Human Nature (1739), acquired 
considerable weight in the essay “Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and 
Sciences” (1742) and in An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding (1748), 
and was central to his writings in the 1750s. In the period in which he decided 
to replace the essay on the Protestant dynasty in the Three Essays, Moral and 
Political, the examination of national characters was the topic of a long let- 
ter to his brother John, “a sort of Journal of our Travels,” in which David 
described his tour of the European continent (Holland, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy) in the entourage of General St. Clair. Stressing the importance of travel 
in removing prejudices, and describing the architecture, kinds of cultivation, 
wealth, and poverty of the places he visited, Hume was particularly struck by 
a “surprising” change in environment and human types, when journeying 
from Styria to Tyrol. Despite the fact that both were Habsburg possessions, 
the inhabitants of Styria appeared to him as “savage & deform’d & monstrous 
in their Appearance”—“their Dress is scarce European as their Figure is scarce 
human”—in contrast to the handsome neighbors of the wild and inhospita- 
ble Tyrol. Hume makes no mention here of climate explanations. Attempting 
to pursue other hypotheses instead, he reflects on the need to overcome the 
partial points of view of the naturalist and the politician, thus outlining 
the method he would follow in the almost contemporary essay on national 
characters.?? 

In his essay “Of National Characters,” Hume reviewed many of the exam- 
ples and classical references of the supporters of climate theory, which had 
been reiterated by Montesquieu as well, but interpreted them in a completely 
different way. First of all, he denied that the Nordic peoples were freer and 
more warlike, in contrast to those of the South who had a propensity for 
slavery. If conquests had moved in a North-to-South direction, it was because 
the poverty of the former prompted its inhabitants to look to the riches of 
the latter. As for the commonplace notions that the peoples of the South were 
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strongly inclined toward relations between the sexes, and those of the North 
were prone to alcoholism, Hume explained these general predispositions, 
albeit not universal, with moral causes: the lack of alcohol in the North made 
the desire for it more acute, while the precocious development and the flimsy 
clothing of southern women provoked the jealousy of parents and husbands, 
further inflaming passions.*° 

The characteristics of a nation, such as way of life, laws, and language, 
retained their specificity even if the location changed. Hume gave many 
examples of this: the Jews in Europe, the Armenians in the East, and the 
Jesuits in all the Catholic countries, though living in the midst of differ- 
ent peoples and under every climate, did not lose their particular manners; 
so also the English, French, Dutch, and Spanish colonies had the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the mother country even in the tropics. What’s more, 
geographically proximate peoples, such as the Athenians and Thebans, 
could be radically different. The great uniformity in the character of the 
Chinese, who lived in a state so vast as to have many types of climate, 
showed, contradicting the argument inferable from the Esprit des lois, that it 
was not the effect of physical causes. The notion of a geographical division 
along a North-South axis did not stand up to close empirical analysis. The 
causes had to be looked for in the mechanisms of social psychology, which 
Hume, following in the footsteps of Locke’s psychology, had long since been 
investigating. 

The formation of specific behavioral traits in different professions, 
Hume’s point of departure in his essay, was functional to this: to graft the 
differences between peoples onto the ones produced in social communica- 
tion. Unlike Montesquieu, who attributed to the variety of climates the 
tendency to develop different religious cults, and who judged Christianity 
positively, Hume affirmed that in every place and age the priests of any 
religion were substantially similar in character, just like soldiers. The latter 
were generous, brave, gallant, and loyal, and the former deceitful, hypo- 
critical, conceited, superstitious, and fanatical.*! His whole line of reason- 
ing was aimed at distinguishing men, whose social nature led them to 
seek relations with others, to converse, and to modify their minds through 
imitation, from animals, which were directly sensitive to the influence of 
climate.°? 

According to Hume, the innate sociability of human beings drove them 
to share sentiments, passions, and inclinations, especially within the same 
political body, where occasions for contact multiplied. The critique of the 
climate explanation, in which Montesquieu had become entrapped, was thus 
based on the concept of sympathy, developed by Hume since the Treatise of 
Human Nature. In Section XI (“Of the Love of Fame”) of the first part (“Of 
Pride and Humility”) of the book about passions, he writes: 


No quality of human nature is more remarkable, both in itself and in its 
consequences, than that propensity we have to sympathise with others, 
and to receive by communication their inclinations and sentiments [...]. 
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To this principle we ought to ascribe the great uniformity we may observe 
in the humours and turn of thinking of those of the same nation; and ‘tis 
much more probable, that this resemblance arises from sympathy, than 
from any influence of the soil and climate.*° 


This approach led on the one hand to a strong revision of the stereotypes 
of “vulgar whiggism,” broken down by the cosmopolitanism of the scien- 
tific, skeptical, and sociological perspective of the Scottish Enlightenment 
literati.*4 On the other, it gave rise to the specifically Scottish tendency to 
stress the function of habit and education, together with the crucial role 
attributed to the ruling classes in shaping national character. In Hume’s 
science of politics, the key agents were invariably political institutions and 
forms of government, not by chance mentioned first in the definition of 
moral causes. Government was also indicated as the fundamental factor in 
the discussion of the origin and progress of the arts and sciences, the one 
which explained the different ways in which they developed in France and 
England.*s 

In the essay “Of National Characters,” this aspect emerged in an emblem- 
atic fashion in the parallel established between the causes distinguishing the 
character of the Chinese from that of the English, whereas Montesquieu had 
completely separated them in the structure of his book with a clear contrast. 
The stability and antiquity of Chinese government were adduced as an expla- 
nation of the uniformity in the behavior of its inhabitants. Analogously, the 
English national character, so undefined that one might even doubt whether 
it could be described as such, depended on three main factors: the peculiar 
English constitution, which was a mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy; the social heterogeneity of its ruling class, comprising the gen- 
try and merchants; and the existence of a large number of religious sects.°° 
When the British government had more closely resembled a simple monar- 
chy, Hume wrote in 1754 in line with these principles, the English character 
had been more uniform. The “strange mixture” now distinguishing England 
from all the other countries was the result of moral causes that had broken 
down the Gothic constitution.2” The development of trade and manufac- 
turing had given rise to that “middling rank of men,” which had shattered 
the dual structure of society, divided into landowners who acted as tyrants, 
and vassals and tenants who were little more than slaves.*® The Glorious 
Revolution had seen the emergence of the “plan of liberty” and independ- 
ence of English citizens, to illustrate which the History had begun to take 
shape in the 1750s.*? 

The thesis of the preeminence of moral causes and of the principle of sym- 
pathy was based, in turn, on the theory of the uniformity of human nature. 
Hume understood it as the continuity, over time, of the operations, prin- 
ciples, passions, and motives that prompted human actions. Passions, like 
ambition, avarice, self-love, vanity, friendship, and generosity were always 
to be viewed as lying at the origin of all human actions and behavior: they 
presupposed constant and universal principles in human nature. Such a view 
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was not a sign of ahistoricity, but the very condition of Hume’s historic way 
of understanding diversity.*° 

On this basis it was possible to compare the English and the ancient Romans, 
the French and the ancient Greeks, in line with the general opinion regard- 
ing their respective similarities, and to claim that in order to understand 
the sentiments, inclinations, and pattern of life of the Greeks and Romans, 
it was necessary to study the temperament and actions of the French and 
the English.*! But the same passions assumed different social forms in dif- 
ferent ages and places, thereby changing the way in which their meaning 
was conceived. The “Dialogue,” which appeared in 1751 as an appendix to 
the Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals and was conceived as an echo 
of Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes, made this point clear, conclusively demon- 
strating Hume’s historical understanding of human nature. 

While the principles of morality, especially that of utility (of central impor- 
tance for Hume), remained fixed, their nature was socially plastic, in that 
space and time modified their evaluation. While pride, honor, and courage 
were constant human characteristics, an Athenian necessarily expressed and 
understood them differently from a Frenchman, who displayed them in the 
duel, given that the notion of the duel was completely unknown in ancient 
Greece; all the more so, then, the pride, honor, and courage of an Amerindian 
would differ from those characteristics in an Athenian or a Frenchman.” 
This provided the foundation for a dialectic, comparative investigation of 
circumstances and human actions, without however presupposing determin- 
istically that men acted in the same way in the same circumstances. Some 
scope remained for diversity of opinions and characters.** What’s more, even 
the way of thinking and the moral sentiments of peoples supposed to be 
similar in terms of national character, as in the case of the Athenians and 
the French, contrasted in many respects due to the historic distance between 
them. In an illustrative passage, Hume compared the relationship between 
uniformity and diversity to the opposite course of two rivers: 


The Rhine flows North, the Rhone South; yet both spring from the same 
mountain, and are also actuated in their opposite directions, by the same 
principle of gravity. The different inclinations of the ground, on which 
they run, cause all the differences in their courses.*4 


Diversity is a product of history. Given the uniformity of the principles of 
human nature, sympathy and imitation are the constant, universal causes 
that explain the variety of national characters together with accidental and 
historic factors. 

Hume’s conception of national characters, based on the natural sympathy 
of humankind, laid bare the fundamental limit of the Esprit de lois, which, 
in relating the investigation of human diversity to society, had lost sight of 
its essentially historic nature. When, during the 1750s, the Select Society of 
Edinburgh repeatedly discussed the issue raised by Hume as to “Whether the 
Difference of national characters be chiefly owing to the Nature of different 
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Climates, or to moral and political causes,’”*> it can be presumed that particu- 
lar attention was devoted to what, since the time of the Treatise, had been a 
corollary: that the character of peoples changed radically from one epoch to 
the next. This was borne out by history: the ancient Greeks differed greatly 
from the modern Greeks, and likewise the Bretons from the English. The 
invariability of soil and climate was not sufficient to preserve the national 
characters of peoples even for a century.*° 

In all probability, it was from here that Adam Smith began his reflection 
on sympathy, which he explored alongside his thinking on human progress 
through stages in his Glasgow lectures of the 1750s and 1760s. In the Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, published for the first time in 1759, Hume’s criticism of 
climate causes was pretty much taken for granted. What Smith developed 
was the social and historical formation of characters and ways of life, the 
result of being accustomed to different objects, in turn the source of different 
passions. This held true both for stages in human life—youth, maturity, and 
old age—and for professions. Smith expanded on Hume’s outline in his 1748 
essay, reproposing, though in more academic terms, the contrast between 
the character of the soldier and that of the ecclesiastic.*” Smith’s reasoning 
entailed a complete historicization of national characters. If the good man- 
ners that might be seen as effeminate flattery in Russia could appear rude and 
barbarous in France, historic development assumed a general validity, when 
passions, customs, and ways of life of savages were compared with those of 
civil peoples. The hard, uncertain life of the savage, constantly exposed to all 
kinds of dangers, made him indifferent, controlled, and heroic, while “the 
virtues founded on humanity” were in keeping with the civil state. Different 
circumstances produced a different balance of the same passions. This idea 
described a virtually infinite social variety of humanity, but also a historic 
trajectory running from the insensibility of the savage to the refined sensi- 
bility of civilized peoples, with which Scots like Smith and Hume began to 
identify.*® 


Hume on polygenesis 


Hume’s discourse on equality and difference was based on the relationship 
between the general and the local uniformities of human nature.” His reflec- 
tion on national characters was incorporated within the broader theory of 
the necessary connection between motives and human actions, which was 
outlined in the Treatise and further developed in the Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding. 

In the Treatise of 1739, Hume supported his argument by referring to 
the regularity with which physical characters and specific behaviors corre- 
sponded to different sexes, age groups, and social classes. The sentiments, 
actions, and passions of the sexes differed as much as the products of the trees 
of Guienne and Champagne did. The body, mind, and ways of behaving of 
men changed with age, just as the different conditions of life differentiated 
the laborer and the private gentleman from both a physical and moral point 
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of view, as an effect of the general principles of human nature. Once estab- 
lished, government, which is necessary for the survival of society, sanctioned 
the division of property and of men into different ranks, producing industry, 
crafts, commerce, lawsuits, wars, fleets, ports, and all the other actions and 
objects, which create such variety while maintaining so much uniformity in 
human life.°° 

The existence of local forms of behavior proved, in Hume’s view, the gen- 
eral principle of uniformity, the same regular action of natural principles. 
The quote that opens this chapter is worth recalling here: “There is a gen- 
eral course of nature in human actions, as well as in the operations of the 
sun and the climate.” Hume then added, as further confirmation: “There 
are also characters peculiar to different nations and particular persons, as 
well as common to mankind.”*! The Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding 
reiterated the same arguments, though with a different emphasis. National 
characters, according to Hume, were local uniformities generated by the more 
universal uniformity of human passions. They took on greater importance in 
the Enquiry, but at any rate were still similar and comparable to differences in 
sex, age, education, and social rank. 

If this analysis highlighted Hume’s historic approach to social problems— 
an aspect grasped by other Scottish literati in the second half of the cen- 
tury—one of the final points of the preliminary reflections in the essay “Of 
National Characters” might appear to be at odds with his strong sociological 
argument, or at any rate to be weak and superficial: 


Though nature produces all kinds of temper and understanding in great 
abundance, it does not follow, that she always produces them in like pro- 
portions, and that in every society the ingredients of industry and indo- 
lence, valour and cowardice, humanity and brutality, wisdom and folly, 
will be mixed after the same manner. In the infancy of society, if any 
of these dispositions be found in greater abundance than the rest, it will 
naturally prevail in the composition, and give a tincture to the national 
character.*” 


Passions, temperaments, and the capacity for understanding were, therefore, 
to be regarded as elements common to all of humankind, but distributed by 
nature in different proportions. The mix varied, giving a particular coloration 
to the character of peoples right from the infancy of society. The position of 
this passage in the overall economy of the essay seems to suggest that Hume 
thought moral causes acted against a background of natural diversity. The 
affirmation is neither contradictory nor accidental. The distinction recurs 
a few pages later, in a crucial passage at the conclusion of the nine points, 
demonstrating the superiority of moral over physical causes in relation to the 
character of peoples. 

When he dealt with the significant contrast between northern and south- 
ern countries (also advanced by Montesquieu), Hume stated that there was 
reason to think that all the nations close to the poles or the tropics were 
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inferior to other species, and incapable of reaching the highest achievements 
of the human mind.* If in 1748 such an assertion might have appeared to 
be explained by moral causes—the extreme poverty of the inhabitants of 
the North, and the indolence, stemming from relatively few needs, of those 
of the South—the footnote added in the 1753-54 edition clarified Hume’s 
thinking on the issue. The passage is worth quoting in full, not least because 
of the impact it had on his contemporaries and on later historiography: 


I am apt to suspect the negroes and in general all other species of men 
(for there are four or five different kinds) to be naturally inferior to the 
whites. There never was a civilized nation of any other complexion than 
white, nor even any individual eminent either in action or speculation. 
No ingenious manufacturers amongst them, no arts, no sciences. On the 
other hand, the most rude and barbarous of the whites, such as the ancient 
GERMANS, the present TARTARS, have still something eminent about 
them, in their valour, form of government, or some other particular. Such 
a uniform and constant difference could not happen in so many countries 
and ages, if nature had not made an original distinction betwixt these 
breeds of men. Not to mention our colonies, there are NEGROE slaves dis- 
persed all over EUROPE, of which none ever discovered any symptoms 
of ingenuity; tho’ low people, without education, will start up amongst 
us, and distinguish themselves in every profession. In JAMAICA, indeed, 
they talk of one negroe as a man of parts and learning: but it is likely he 
is admired for very slender accomplishments, like a parrot, who speaks a 
few words plainly.** 


The analysis of national characters in sociological terms was limited by a 
polygenetic perspective to the European peoples alone. At the same time, 
Europeans were grouped together by the white color of their skin, according 
to a still infrequent usage.°> In the mid-eighteenth century, the language of 
science was instable, if not ambiguous. In this sense, the allusion to differ- 
ent “species” in humankind might not be so significant in itself as to define 
Hume as a supporter of polygenesis. However, his reference to an original 
distinction made by nature left no room for doubt.*° 

Talking as he did of four or five different species, in a context critical of 
the influence of climate on men, Hume seemed to be testing the classifica- 
tion of the Swedish naturalist Carl Linnaeus in relation to his theory of the 
human mind. The Systema Naturae, published for the first time in 1735 and 
continually revised and amplified through to the twelfth, three-volume edi- 
tion of 1766-68, was a simple and systematic classification of Aristotelian 
derivation: it grouped varieties under species, species under genera, genera 
under orders, and orders under classes. Humankind was divided into four 
main varieties—the American, the European, the Asiatic, and the African. 
Linnaeus’s classification of humans only acquired its definitive form in the 
tenth edition (1758-59), when the concept of Homo Sapiens was first coined, 
and man (divided in two species, Sapiens and Troglodyte) was placed in the 
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class of mammals and in the order of Primates. From this edition onward, the 
four human varieties—to which were added Homo Ferus, that is the child sav- 
ages, and Homo Monstruosus, that is, exceptional cases deriving from climate 
or artifice—were described through the association of physical and moral 
characteristics. The Americans were cast as red-skinned, black-haired but 
also obstinate, choleric, and governed by customs; the Asians as yellow, mel- 
ancholic, severe, and governed by opinions; the Africans as black-skinned, 
curly-haired, phlegmatic, indolent, and governed by caprice; and finally, the 
Europeans as white, fair-haired, blue-eyed, acute, inventive, and governed by 
laws.°” In the fixist logic of the classification, they ended up as immutable 
signs. 

In Linnaeus’s scheme, Hume could find confirmation of his experimen- 
tal principles. The history of the different human types showed that the 
gap between the civil characters of the Europeans and the rude ones of the 
non-White peoples was rooted in nature. The ancient Germans were the fore- 
bears of European peoples that had become civilized. The modern Tartars, 
though still barbarian, displayed signs of genius and complex forms of society 
not to be found in any African people, whereas in civilized Europe the mem- 
bers of the more humble ranks were distinguished by their ability to excel in 
any profession or trade. By contrast, according to Hume, no Negro was capa- 
ble of attaining the sophisticated faculties of the human mind, which gave 
rise to the highest expressions of civil society, such as manufacturing, arts, 
and science. It was a logical thread already present in the second part of the 
essay, which the footnote did nothing more than highlight. In tying in the 
North-South contrast to appropriate moral causes, Hume had distinguished 
between his argument concerning the discussion of characters relating to 
the mind and the intellect, which was limited to the White Europeans, and 
the one relating to the passions associated with the grosser organs of human 
structure. Only the latter, which might possibly admit a climatic influence 
comparable to that on animals, extended to the non-White peoples.°° 

The note added to the “National Characters” has been the subject of a 
protracted and heated historiographic querelle ever since Richard Popkin’s 
comment about Hume’s “shocking racism” in 1973, which he polemically 
suggests to be an integral part of the Enlightenment program.‘ In the face 
of Popkin’s open challenge, some scholars, even as they deal with race in 
the eighteenth century, have deliberately ignored Hume’s footnote, consider- 
ing it only of marginal importance; others do analyze it, but play down its 
impact.°° Finally, some have judged it to be an essential element of Hume’s 
historical and philosophical conception, and a significant limit to his uni- 
versalism.°! However, by focusing on this excerpt only and on the presumed 
“racism” of its author, as John Immerwahr does in his otherwise very useful 
reconstruction of the variants of this controversial passage,°” it seems to me 
that more important issues have been neglected. One of these is how the foot- 
note relates to the essay in which it appeared and, more generally, to other 
writings by Hume; another concerns the reasons that prompted the Scottish 
philosopher to publish it in 1753. 
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Stressing the flimsy argumentation of historiography on this point, and 
criticizing those who, like Immerwahr, talk of Hume’s “philosophical rac- 
ism” without producing any tangible evidence, Robert Palter plays down 
the significance of the note in relation to Hume’s overall philosophy, but 
at the same time affirms the need to make a serious effort to understand 
the motives and causes that gave rise to it. In response to this challenge, 
Emmanuel Eze has tried to locate the philosophical foundations of Hume’s 
racism in the general theory of human nature expressed in the Treatise: the 
claim that Blacks were by nature incapable of arts and sciences acquires, on 
this reading, a precise significance in the context of Hume’s sophisticated 
theory of the mind. As Eze rightly explains, the foundation of all knowledge 
and reasoning was sensory perception in the Treatise. On this basis, nature’s 
habit of operating uniformly enabled the establishment of cause and effect 
relations. These sensory faculties were common both to humans and ani- 
mals, and were defined by Hume as passive reason, which he distinguished 
from an active one. Active reason alone made it possible to construct com- 
plex relations and proceed according to abstractions, allowing man to con- 
ceive the unity of the self and of society, and to give rise to arts, sciences, and 
philosophy. The footnote—and also the argumentative distinctions made in 
“Of National Characters” regarding the highest results attained by the mind 
and the finer organs on which intelligence depended—thus established a 
natural and original difference between Whites-Europeans and non-Whites. 
Eze’s conclusion is that Blacks, for Hume, did not possess the specific mental 
abilities required to produce science and culture: eternal children, they were 
closer to animals than to Whites; they were capable only of the simplest 
mental and rational operations, and displayed an epistemological and psy- 
chological inferiority.” 

The fundamental limit of this stimulating analysis is that the Humean 
“Black mind” is a construction of Eze himself, however plausible it might be 
within the Scot’s philosophical context. Eze is unable to back up his claim 
with a single passage in which Hume explicitly connects the theory of rea- 
son with the inferiority of Blacks. Even when Hume returns, in the Enquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding, to the question of the huge difference 
between human intellects regarding the greater or lesser capacity to construct 
complex chains of relations, he seems to remain on the level of a comparison 
between individuals, even though the discussion is useful for understanding 
the difference between human reason and that of animals.°> An excessive 
focus on the Black-White opposition, to which Hume’s final formulation in 
the footnote is reduced, has perhaps led to the neglect of passages which 
might help to clarify the matter. 

In 1753 Hume spoke of three or four other species that history had shown to 
be incapable of reaching the heights of European reason and civilization. The 
one closest to the animal state, aside from the Blacks, was Linnaeus’s red-skin 
American variety, isolated as a separate species in the course of over a century 
of polygenetic discourse. Hume talked about this in An Enquiry Concerning 
the Principles of Morals, developing a line of reasoning ad absurdum intended 
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to demonstrate that justice was an artificial, conventional, and social virtue 
relating to public utility and not to any transcendental principle, because 
it had come into being and evolved in the ambit of relations of exchange 
between individuals. 

To this end, Hume imagined the existence of a “species of creatures inter- 
mingled with men, which, though rational, were possessed of such inferior 
strength, both of body and mind, that they were incapable of all resistance, 
and could never, upon the highest provocation, make us feel the effects of 
their resentment.”®” Developing Hobbes’s definition of liberty, Hume argued 
that servile obedience and inability to resist meant that it would be impos- 
sible for such creatures to achieve the degree of equality required to establish 
a society. Men were tied to this different “rational species” by the capacity 
for compassion—the laws of humanity together with sympathy for natural 
virtues such as kindness—but not, strictly speaking, by any bond of jus- 
tice.©° Due to such an unequal relationship, firmly established in nature, 
these beings would not possess any right or property. The image of these 
creatures stemmed, through a Swiftian procedure, from the relationship of 
superiority enjoyed by European men with regard to animals, Amerindians, 
and women. As Hume showed in the following section, the situation of 
matchless disparity he had described was analogous to that which separated 
men from animals. At the same time, the rational capacity and the absence 
of properties of the hypothetical creatures immediately brought to mind the 
Indian savages. The civilized Europeans were so superior to them that they 
had been induced to abandon not only the restraints of justice but even of 
humanity. Women were also rational beings, who had no property. They 
had historically shared (and in many countries still did) with Amerindians 
the condition of slavery. But women were naturally endowed with virtues 
(“insinuation, address, and charms”) capable of breaking their yoke, oppos- 
ing male force with the resistance necessary to participate in the rights and 
privileges of society. 

The immense historic superiority of the Europeans over the Amerindians, 
placed in between the natural difference with respect to animals and in rela- 
tion to the other sex, was thus naturalized. The “other rational species” was, 
in the deformed features of the literary expedient, the American species. The 
situation Hume described was the reality of the colonies. 

While the juxtaposition of images was useful for a critical perspective on 
slavery, the succession in which Hume presented animals, Amerindians, and 
women was a movement from nature to history. The other man and the other 
sex were local uniformities, in which the link between nature and history 
could be more clearly discerned. As has already been mentioned, Hume’s 
discourse on national characters had become intertwined with the issue of 
the universal and particular rules of human nature, previously dealt with 
in relation to the differentiated characters of the different ages, sexes, and 
social ranks. The comparison with the latter was used in the essay of 1748, 
while the contemporary Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding associated 
changes in men’s manners over different historic periods and in different 
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nations with those relating to the sexual diversity between men and women 
and the diversity of children with respect to the elderly.”° 

In both these cases, moral factors of differentiation, such as time, experi- 
ence, and education, acted upon ingredients that were varied from the out- 
set in terms of intellectual capacities and dominant passions. The constant 
comparison with them indicated that national characters, despite being to a 
greater degree the function of sociological causes, belonged to the same cat- 
egory. Under them lay a natural difference between the separate segments of 
humanity, which the note added in 1753-54 sought to make explicit. 


Black inferiority and barbarous slavery 


There was, then, a certain coherence to Hume’s argumentation. What has 
to be explained now is why Hume deemed it necessary to present this racial 
idea in such clear-cut terms, when in all his other writings this remained 
implicit. In the absence of further specification, it is just too vague to refer 
to the possible topicality of the issue—as, for example, Eze does, reading into 
the note the adoption, by Hume, of a philosophical stance on the slave-trade 
debate.”! It would perhaps be more useful to focus on the fact that the refer- 
ences to Blacks and to Amerindians appeared more or less at the same time 
in Hume’s writings, in the years immediately following the Esprit des lois. 
The essay on “National Characters” and the first Enquiry both appeared in 
1748. The second Enquiry came out in 1751. Besides the reasoning on the 
different rational species, it contained “A Dialogue” in the appendix, which 
was an explicit citation of Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes.’* The footnote on 
races appeared in the second edition of “National Characters,” published in 
1753-54 in the Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects. In the meantime, after 
Montesquieu had complimented Hume about this essay, the pair had begun 
to correspond.’? Their letters concentrated on the debate between Hume and 
the Presbyterian minister Robert Wallace: the issue dividing them concerned 
population, which Wallace, reaffirming a current opinion, believed had been 
higher in the ancient nations.” 

Making use of algebraic tables he had drawn up to calculate the increase 
of the population starting from Adam and Eve, Wallace had declared in A 
Dissertation on the Numbers of the Mankind in Ancient and Modern Times that 
it doubled every 33% years. However, the contemporary world seemed to 
him to be much less densely populated in comparison to its reproductive 
potential. Influenced by Montesquieu’s reflections in the Lettres persanes,’> 
Wallace asserted that the drop in the population was to be ascribed to 
moral causes and restraints: polygamy in the Muslim countries; ecclesias- 
tical celibacy in the Christian (especially Catholic) ones; the slave trade, 
which had depopulated Africa but had not repopulated America, turned 
into a desert by the cruelty of the Spanish; a high death rate among the 
rural population, recent epidemics and illnesses such as the plague, small- 
pox, and syphilis; finally, and above all, the wars of conquest and the for- 
mation of large political units.”° 
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In the essay “Of the Popolousness of Ancient Nations,” published in Political 
Discourses in 1752, Hume’s critical position on slavery was the strongpoint 
of his thesis. Contradicting Montesquieu and Wallace meant sustaining the 
greater economic and social development of modernity, and affirming its 
civil and political superiority.’” Within this framework, the discussion about 
slavery became one of primary importance, and was the point of departure 
for Hume’s argument in the essay: the practice of slavery, which was prevalent 
in antiquity and had disappeared centuries earlier in much of Europe, repre- 
sented the main difference between the domestic economy of the ancients 
and that of the moderns. 

Hume’s criticism of slavery was twofold. In the first place, slavery had 
harmful and damaging effects on the morals of the European colonists, 
transformed into little tyrants by the habit of exercising unlimited power 
over their fellow human beings—a view expressed in similar terms by 
Montesquieu as well.’ In the context of Hume’s theory of sympathy, this 
traditional argument became an analysis of the absence of kindness and 
compassion, which for civil men implied an unnatural loss of humanity, in 
line with his evaluation in the Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals. But 
the condemnation of slavery on the moral plane of the laws of humanity 
was not automatically valid on the plane of justice. The rational connection 
of justice to public utility excluded its applicability in an extremely unequal 
relationship, like the one that had historically developed between Europe 
and America. 

The essay on populousness rounded off the argument with an economic 
line of reasoning, explaining that slavery was not only inhuman but also 
unjust, in that it was disadvantageous for society as a whole. Montesquieu 
had suggested that waged labor was more productive than slave labor. In 
those years, directly interested observers like Benjamin Franklin calculated 
the economic advantage of free English labor with respect to that of the slaves 
in the American colonies.”? Hume pursued this line of argument quite coher- 
ently. Just as it was not profitable to rear livestock in a large capital, where 
fodder, cattle sheds, slaves, and manpower were more expensive, but it was 
preferable to buy adult stock from other poorer regions, so too it was advanta- 
geous to prevent the birth of slaves in richer areas, in order to avoid having 
to raise them:®° 


To rear a child in LONDON, till he could be serviceable, would cost much 
dearer, than to buy one of the same age from SCOTLAND or IRELAND; 
where he had been bred in a cottage, covered with rags, and fed on oat- 
meal or potatoes.* 


The comparison between the treatment of men and cattle was shocking but 
correct, because it was homologous, in the international division of wealth, 
to the condition of the workforce in the poorer populations. Scotland and 
Ireland could be likened in this respect to the colonies. Hume’s “modest pro- 
posal” highlighted the central issue of liberty, and the change in how it was 
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conceived. Dealing with it once again in the context of political slavery in the 
rest of the essay, Hume had asserted right from the opening pages that, after 
and thanks to the abolition of slavery, liberty had grown throughout Europe 
to a greater extent than had happened in even the most flourishing periods 
of antiquity.®” 

For Wallace, who was Hume’s direct opponent on this issue, slavery, while 
it was deplorable and horrible for anyone belonging to the human species, 
had always been useful for the increase in the population. As slaves were 
part of their owner’s wealth, they had been fed better not only than many 
beggars but also than many laborers, farmers, and tradesmen of modern 
times. Wallace countered Hume’s bleak representation of the economy of 
the ancients with the observation that, in antiquity, the power of own- 
ers over their slaves was exercised no differently from that of fathers over 
their sons. As they were motivated by both economic interest and human- 
ity, they instructed them in the sciences and encouraged them to procreate. 
The case of the American colonies clearly demonstrated, according to the 
Presbyterian minister who tried to overturn Hume’s argument, that slavery 
and populousness went hand in hand. Wallace touched on the economic 
reasoning about the nonprofitability of rearing livestock, like slaves, in rich 
capitals, but merely to reaffirm, in classic civic-humanistic terms, that lux- 
ury and the corruption of manners were the real and only causes of demo- 
graphic scarcity.®? 

The essay on the “Populousness of the Ancient Nations” presented 
Hume’s solution to the contradiction faced by those, like Wallace, who 
remained trapped in the civic-humanistic exaltation of ancient liberty and 
were unable to reconcile the moral condemnation of slavery with its sup- 
posed usefulness in antiquity. Hume’s argument, which moved out from 
slavery to encompass the other cruel and rude customs of the ancient 
nations, historically distanced their national characters from the classical 
ideal, repositioning them within the category of barbarity: a rude stage 
closer to the beginnings of human development than to civil perfection. 
The republican citizen was nothing other than an episode, albeit crucial, in 
the transition from agriculture to commerce, as John Pocock has noted.*4 
There was no real liberty, humanity, or moderation in ancient society and 
politics, as was shown by the habit of exposing children, by the bloody, 
cruel, and vindictive way in which wars and political struggles were waged, 
by the insecurity regarding property, and by the absence of a flourishing 
trade and manufacturing base, without which the “middling rank of men” 
could not possibly emerge. The critique of the economy and of the political 
principles of the ancient nations fit in with observations made by Hume 
in the essay “Of Commerce,” where ancient politics was defined as violent 
and contrary to the natural course of things. By contrast, the condition of 
modern states, united by commerce and politics, favored the development 
of arts and sciences and opposed the love of liberty of ancient nations, 
which was little more than hatred and violent rivalry toward neighboring 
peoples.®° 
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The condemnation of the slave system therefore was functional in describ- 
ing the change in the conception of liberty itself, from the political virtue of 
ancient times to the guaranteed personal liberty of modern times, within the 
new “platform” established in England by the Glorious Revolution. Slavery, 
detrimental both to happiness and to the population of humankind, could 
be usefully replaced, on both the economic and moral plane, by the practice 
of waged labor.®° 

“Popolousness,” by far the most extensive and complex essay in the Political 
Discourses and one which summed up and historicized the arguments 
of the others, had many features in common with the essay on “National 
Characters.” At the beginning, the “general physical causes,” associated with 
the comparison between the age of the individual and of the human species, 
were discarded; on the other hand, the resort to “particular physical causes,” 
such as illnesses, was subordinated to prior verification that moral causes 
were not sufficient.®” 

Hume'’s incipit was rhetorically opposite to Wallace’s. Unlike the Presbyterian 
minister, who opened his Dissertation in a conventional fashion with the cal- 
culation of the number of human beings descended from Adam and Eve and 
from Noah’s children after the Flood,®* “Popolousness” does not even men- 
tion the Bible and the diffusionist model. Hume refers instead to the continual 
movement of matter and the violent revolutions that had agitated every part of 
the earth and of the heavens, and notices the traces that either the Universal 
Flood narrated by tradition, or the general convulsion of elements, had left.? 
The opening about the corruptibility and mortality of the fabric of the world 
was an explicit quotation of Lucretius, and an implicit response to Wallace, 
who labeled the Roman philosopher as “the unreligious poet.” 

The reference to the plurality of races fit, without contradiction, into 
Hume’s general discrediting of the biblical story, fueled by the themes of deist 
and libertine literature around which polygenetic discourse had been taking 
shape, such as the reflection on miracles contained in the first Enquiry.?° In 
Hume’s argument, it lay alongside the assertion of modern liberty in contrast 
with ancient slavery. And this constantly evoked the slave economy of his 
own time, which in the mid-eighteenth century was undoubtedly one of the 
main sources of European and, in particular, British prosperity, for which 
Hume was an apologist. 

If the practice of slavery stemmed from the great disparity in condi- 
tions between Europeans and Amerindians—between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, definitively substituted by Black slaves deported from 
Africa—the problem of what had caused such enormous inequality remained 
unsolved. The point in the essay “Of National Characters” where Hume 
inserted his racial footnote corresponded almost word for word to the end of 
the essay “Of Commerce,” which rhetorically asked why none of the peoples 
in the tropics were capable of any art, of achieving public order in govern- 
ment, or of military discipline.®! One reason given in both essays was indo- 
lence, linked to the fewer needs and the abundance of natural products in the 
tropical countries. 
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This aspect would later be emphasized by Adam Ferguson in his History of 
Civil Society, one of the Scottish Enlightenment works most faithful to the 
Esprit des lois in showing the force of climate causes. Ferguson also attributed 
the absence of history and civilization in Africa, and in the hot countries in 
general, to the weakness of genius of its peoples, which hindered liberty and 
prevented the development of wise political systems. But in his view, this was 
a consequence of the excessive heat. Following Montesquieu, and in opposi- 
tion to Hume, Ferguson pointed out in the same pages that the Dutch, while 
active and productive in Europe, were languid and indolent in India. These 
observations were softened by the general consideration that variations in 
temperament and character did not correspond to the number of degrees sep- 
arating the poles from the Equator. Whereas Montesquieu focused above all 
on the spatial dimension—soil, geography, and climate—Ferguson stressed, 
like the other Scottish thinkers, the temporal dimension. In his analysis, the 
importance of physical and environmental factors served to define the limits 
beyond which peoples could not progress. Only societies situated in temper- 
ate climes—as Montesquieu had argued—were capable of developing fully 
and of organizing themselves into different forms of government such as 
the republic, the monarchy, or a mixture of the two. By contrast, “under 
the extremes of heat or of cold, the active range of the human soul appears 
to be limited; and men are of inferior importance, either as friends, or as 
enemies.” 

According to Hume, on the other hand, no physical causes, general or par- 
ticular, could be determinant in human affairs. The addition of the footnote, 
read in the overall context of Hume’s work, specified that what was involved 
was a particular moral cause of natural origin: the difference ab origine of 
rational capacities between the human races. Everything would seem to indi- 
cate that Hume engaged, right from when he first read the Esprit des lois, in a 
critical dialogue with Montesquieu about human diversity and the relations 
between peoples, in which slavery began in those years to become a central 
theme. The civil development of Europe had created a humanity that could 
not accept the treatment of other peoples like animals, insofar as it was con- 
scious of the laws of benevolence and sympathy. That did not alter, in Hume’s 
reasoning on justice in the Enquiry, their natural inferiority, which provided 
a rational explanation for the Europeans’ exploitation of them. For Hume, 
slavery was not a consequence of climate, but depended on the moral differ- 
ence between peoples. 

Montesquieu’s analysis, by contrast, conceived the diversity of peoples 
and the unity of humankind together, against racial prejudices.?? However, 
it reduced the scope for reform. The sarcastic condemnation of Christianity’s 
incongruent acceptance and promotion of the counter-to-nature slave sys- 
tem, and the criticism of traditional natural-law theses about the origin of 
slavery, were offset by the functionalistic and climatic explanation of the 
laws, whose diffusion in some parts of the world was attributed to natural 
causes.°* Liberty, though closely linked to human legislation, was nonethe- 
less climatically determined. 
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That was not the case for Hume. His discussion of moral causes had shown 
how liberty had changed from one climate to another, and one age to another, 
but also how it had developed in a world of men historically and naturally 
separated by hierarchical divisions. The reform of the slave system in the free 
labor market, a prospect that would emerge fully in the final revision of his 
essay on “Popolousness” in 1777, favored liberty and humanity, but did not 
impinge upon the hierarchy of peoples. 


Z 


The Natural History of Humankind 
and the Natural History of Man 


There is [...] in human society, a natural progress from ignorance 
to knowledge, and from rude to civilized manners [...]. Various 
accidental causes, indeed, have contributed to accelerate, or to 
retard, this advancement in different countries.! 


In his lectures on jurisprudence and moral philosophy, given in Glasgow 
between the 1750s and 1760s, Adam Smith proposed a stage scheme for inter- 
preting the historical evolution of legal, social, and political systems. This 
marked a turning point in the reflection about human diversity in Scottish 
intellectual circles. Developing and modifying Smith’s formulation, the lead- 
ing Scottish historians—Adam Ferguson, William Robertson, John Millar, 
and Henry Home (Lord Kames)—shaped an original conception of history 
that became a distinctive feature of the Scottish Enlightenment. Rather than 
examining heroes, kings, and the political events of kingdoms and states, 
which formed the core of traditional history, they looked at issues of univer- 
sal scope, such as manners, customs, and feelings. This new approach disre- 
garded chronology, and outlined the path of peoples toward civilization: a 
“history of civil society.” 

Within this framework, the debate prompted by Hume’s controversy with 
Montesquieu was resumed but developed along quite different lines: history 
appeared to be a necessary locus for the analysis of national characters, and 
man, in his full humanity, a historical product. Following Montesquieu’s 
comparative approach and supporting, like Hume, moral causes, Smith and 
the mainstream of the Scottish historians made the interrelationship between 
economic, political, social, and cultural spheres the cornerstone of the his- 
torical process. Differences between peoples were ascribed to broad historical 
and sociological categories for the classification of societies: the stages of the 
hunter-savage, of the shepherd-barbarian, of agriculture, and of commerce. 
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The Scottish history of civil society developed from a specific form of 
long-distance perspective and experience of diversity that characterized 
Enlightenment conceptions of history. Its most significant tensions soon 
became evident. Distance projected a universal view onto man: differences 
between peoples corresponded to distinct steps of a single history that 
ranged from simple, rough, and lawless conditions to complex, sophisticated, 
and civil ones. But at the very basis of the comparison lay the existing social 
and cultural inequalities: the presence of civil, barbarian, and savage societies 
on the eighteenth-century world map. 

The tension emerged clearly in the historical works of Voltaire, who stated 
on several occasions—particularly in his Philosophie de I’histoire, published 
in 1765 and used, from 1769 onward, as the introduction to the Essai sur 
les moeurs—that the history of man consists of histories of men who differ 
physically and morally. While recovering libertine and antiscriptural themes, 
Voltaire reformulated the polygenetic question in a new context of thought 
that shows how Enlightenment historiography intersected with the natural 
history of man and the classification of the natural world. 

The relationship between “historical man” and “natural man,” as elabo- 
rated by Buffon’s Histoire naturelle and Rousseau’s Discours sur l’origine et les 
fondements de l’inégalité parmi les hommes, was central to the new Scottish 
definition of history. The discussion about the transition from “physical” 
to “moral” to “historical” man brought to the fore the problem of differ- 
ent human types, for which a new point of departure was provided by 
Linnaeus’s classification system. Alongside this was the question of the dif- 
ference between man and animal, redefined by Rousseau’s provocative iden- 
tification of the orangutan as the likely original human savage. Buffon, in 
opposition to Linnaeus, tried to confer dynamism on the natural world: he 
developed a notion of race that combined “nature” and “history” within a 
new concept of species. The polemics against Rousseau’s idea of the state of 
nature generally pushed the Scottish historians toward Buffon’s definition 
of man, which incorporated, in addition to distinctive physical features, his 
natural social attitude. This was in line with the principle with which Adam 
Ferguson had begun his Essay on the History of Civil Society: men have always 
lived in society. 


Progress, civil society, civilization 


The debate with Montesquieu had prompted Hume to outline, in his essay 
“Of National Characters,” the boundaries imposed on the history of society 
by different human natures. The stage theory, which became a distinctive fea- 
ture of Scottish historiography in the 1760s and 1770s, articulated on a purely 
historical level the discussion about equality and difference that Hume had 
based on the relationship between “general uniformities” and “local uniform- 
ities.” As professor of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow, Adam Smith looked at the 
relativistic openings suggested by Montesquieu’s “general spirit” through a 
Humean lens and fully developed the idea of historical progress: in so doing, 
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he emancipated himself from the model of his predecessors in that chair, 
Gershom Carmichael and Francis Hutcheson.’ 

The relativity of national characters with respect to circumstances, which 
in the Esprit des lois had been trapped within the climate theory, suggested a 
further reference to the relativity of time. It was this proposal that inspired 
in the young Turgot the overall framework for his mappemondes politiques: 
“Geography, which is the description of the present, varies unendingly; as 
all that was past has been present, history, which is the record of the past, 
has to be a series of these pictures of world history, taken in each moment.”? 
In other words, history describes past geographies or, to put it better, today’s 
geography is tomorrow’s history. 

Time and space expressed the two distances within which the universal 
history of man moved, due to successive changes in the way of life. Turgot 
sketched out this idea in the Tableau philosophique des progrés successifs de 
Vesprit humain, delivered at the Sorbonne in December 1750 and distrib- 
uted to friends.* The static universe of Montesquieu acquired movement 
in time. The types became the stages of the hunter, shepherd, and farmer 
peoples, whereas the framework of the present was thought to contain the 
vestiges of the past, as Locke had suggested.° From observing the earth, 
the entire history of humankind emerged in all its shades, from barbarism, 
still evident in America, to the “politesse” of the most advanced nations of 
Europe.°® 

Often his contemporaries maintained that Montesquieu had paved the 
way toward the history of civil society. John Millar, who had been a student 
of Smith in Glasgow, wrote that the philosopher of La Bréde had defined 
his objects and method, just as Lord Bacon had done for modern scientific 
investigation: by examining the far corners of the earth, Montesquieu had 
turned the occasional observations of unlettered travellers into a philosophi- 
cal commentary on the history of laws and morals.’ The concept of history 
was bound, in the words of Millar, to the idea of classifying phenomena, 
which Paul Wood considers to be the meaning closest to the definition that 
the Scots themselves gave of stage theory as a “natural history of society.”® 
The comparison with Bacon, who had initiated this type of approach, seems 
to confirm the point. 

The Scots, however, introduced a conceptual element that was absent in 
Montesquieu’s thinking. The movement of a gradual progress was grafted 
onto the classification of phenomena—as is clear from the famous testimony 
of Millar himself regarding Smith’s lectures: following “the plan that seems to 
be suggested by Montesquieu,” Smith attempted to trace “the gradual progress 
of jurisprudence, both public and private, from the rudest to the most refined 
ages,” and to show how the effects of the same arts that had contributed 
to subsistence and to the accumulation of property also caused alterations 
or improvements in law and government.’ Quoting this entire passage in 
his biography of Smith, Dugald Stewart argued that Montesquieu not only 
taught that laws depended on social circumstances, but he was also the first 
to give an account of how institutions varied within the different stages of 
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progress.!° In this way, while emphasizing the modernity and the novelty of 
Smith’s approach, Stewart projected onto the Esprit des lois what had instead 
been conceived in Scotland, developing its suggestions. Montesquieu did not 
offer an evolutionary principle capable of organizing the general observa- 
tions on laws and society. It was Smith who, in his Glasgow lectures of the 
1750s, linked laws to the progress of society. Fitting savages, barbarians, and 
civilized peoples into an evolutionary scheme was the Scots’ most significant 
development of Montesquieu’s thought."! 

The history of the gradual development of institutions was included in 
a diachronic framework, articulated in successive stages. In Smith’s words, 
mankind passed through “four distinct states”: “Ist, the Age of Hunters, 2dly, 
the Age of Shepherds, 3dly, the Age of Agriculture; and 4thly, the Age of 
Commerce.” Taking the hypothetical scenario of a desert island, Smith out- 
lined the historical progress of social organization. He illustrated how the 
hunting and gathering stage corresponded to an absence of laws, political 
institutions, and property. In the shepherd stage, with the emergence of the 
concept of property in relation to flocks, legislative and political systems 
started to develop. With agriculture, laws designed to protect individual own- 
ership increased in parallel to the multiplication of ways in which it could be 
harmed, and the political body became more complex. The activities in which 
the population was engaged diversified greatly, giving way to the beginning 
of the division of labor, made possible by the food surplus ensuing from agri- 
culture. The first cause of advancement in the early stages was the growth in 
population, whereas the shift from a farming to a commercial society was 
linked to the division of labor.!* 

Smith had extrapolated from Montesquieu’s theory the principle that the 
means of subsistence and the property system were the main factors in the 
progress of nations from the early stages to civil society. What he outlined was a 
gradual process from rudeness to refinement, from the extremely simple insti- 
tutions of savages to the complex and structured forms of eighteenth-century 
society, where property, wealth, and even luxury had a positive connotation. 
This conception of history, shared and developed by the leading exponents 
of the Scottish Enlightenment, was fueled by the European debate. It gave a 
specific definition for the term “civil society,” around which divergent politi- 
cal evaluations of modernity turned.'8 

The term “civil society” belonged to a tradition that can be traced from 
modern natural law thought, through the idea of Cicero’s societas civilis, 
back to the classical political philosophy of Aristotle, for whom the koindénia 
politiké was that society, the polis, which contained and dominated all the 
others. Until the eighteenth century, in natural law thinking, civil soci- 
ety was opposed to the state of nature and used as a synonym for state as 
political entity. Locke employed the two terms interchangeably: chapter VII 
of the Second Treatise of Civil Government was entitled “Of Political or Civil 
Society”—where “civil” stressed the legitimacy of a political order based on 
trust and consensus and built around hierarchically organized family rela- 
tionships between husband and wife, parent and child, master and slave. 
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While the sense of the civic and legitimate remained part of the current 
meaning of “civil,” in the eighteenth century the term also became associ- 
ated with good manners, education, and refinement, as opposed to vulgar, 
in the wake of the new literary language of sociability and sensibility, spread 
through Joseph Addison and Richard Steele’s periodicals, the Tatler (1709- 
11) and the Spectator (1711-12), and the novels of Samuel Richardson. Civil 
society was increasingly tied in with the notions of civility and politeness.’ 
Maxims for civil society became favorite subjects for popular manuals that 
offered advice to the men and women “of the world” who participated in 
the new forms of mixed sociability, such as theaters, salons, and the domes- 
tic sphere itself, which, as has been shown, represented the meeting place 
between the private and public domain.’ Finally, civility was bound up 
with the growing trade and consumption of material goods suitable to the 
new levels of politeness about which Bernard Mandeville had written. In the 
Fable of the Bees (1714), he argued that civil society functioned not through 
an awareness of the public good, but due to the unintended consequences 
of private vices: passions such as vanity, selfishness, and self-interest.!’ 

The Scottish Enlightenment inherited all of these meanings of civil society, 
and reinterpreted them in various ways, placing them in a purely historical 
perspective. “Civil” became the rhetorical counterpart of “rude” and assumed 
the sense of “civilized,” as opposed to “savage” and “barbaric.” A civil society 
was primarily an advanced society at the apex of the process of “civilization,” 
according to a neologism that in the 1770s was in current usage in France as 
in Scotland.'* However, the Scots grounded their view, as we shall see, on a 
firm rejection of Rousseau’s presocial man in the state of nature. Even the 
primitive nations were part of the history of civil society, and so humanity 
followed an evolutionary path without fractures. Civil society was presented 
as the cumulative product of human actions that led to complex and unpre- 
dictable results with respect to the plans of individuals. In other words, it was 
the subject of civilization. 

In the introduction to the History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V, pub- 
lished in 1769, which has been considered exemplary of the Scottish histori- 
cal method, William Robertson, principal of Edinburgh University and leader 
of the Presbyterian Church, summed it up as follows: 


We [...] can trace a succession of causes and events which contributed, 
some with a nearer and more conspicuous, others with a more remote 
and less perceptible influence, to abolish confusion and barbarism, and to 
introduce order, singularity and refinement.!” 


The introduction was entitled A View of the Progress of Society in Europe from 
the Subversion of the Roman Empire to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. 
The expression “progress of society” in the title was explained in the text 
as “refinement”—a term often (although not systematically) rendered in 
Jean-Baptiste Suard’s French translation as “civilisation.””° Previously used 
in a legal context to describe the transfer of a case from the criminal to the 
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civil court, in the 1770s civilization became part of historical and politi- 
cal language, replacing the terms “civility” and “civil.” It presupposed a 
secular factor and for this reason seemed more appropriate than civility for 
describing the outcome of a process—that of “civilizing”—as James Boswell 
pointed out in 1772 to Samuel Johnson, who was working on the fourth 
edition of his Dictionary of the English Language.?! Although Johnson was 
reluctant to accept Boswell’s suggestion, re-proposing its old legal mean- 
ing,”* the term “civilization” was central to the new philosophical and nat- 
ural history of human society, and served to designate the progress of the 
institutions and social relations (including those of gender) of a modern, 
rapidly changing commercial society. Civilization came to indicate a proc- 
ess of growth of sociability in opposition to the savage state and to barba- 
rism, in which the urgency of material needs prevented the achievement 
of a high degree of cooperation and exchange. Insisting on this process 
implied a radical revision of current accounts of the origins and history of 
human society.”3 

Robertson made the point clearly in the above passage. By focusing on the 
“succession of causes and events,” and their interrelations, he outlined the 
path covered by European societies from the collapse of the Roman Empire 
to the age of Charles V, which marked the dawn of modernity. The rhetorical 
asymmetry in his phrasing deserves to be emphasized: whereas “confusion” 
gives way to “order,” and “refinement” replaces “barbarism,” a third element 
has no correspondence in the past, that is, “singularity”. Singularity con- 
trasted with the uniformity of the primordial stages and came to characterize 
the dynamic and modern civil societies of Europe. In other words, Robertson 
made it the specific outcome of civilization. 

In the Scottish Enlightenment, the concepts of civilization and civil soci- 
ety took on new meanings within the stadial scheme, albeit not homogene- 
ous ones. As Fania Oz-Salzberger has shown, the debate on civil society took 
place on two distinct levels. On the one hand, Hume and Smith, acting as 
apologists for commercial society, began to identify it also, or especially, as 
the place of economic relationships, where commercial transactions had a 
weight at least equal to that of political institutions. On the other, Ferguson, 
the only Scottish historian to use the term “civil society” in the title of a 
book, emphasized civic elements of a republican and Machiavellian tradition, 
particularly in his analysis of complex societies. Above all, his History identi- 
fied civil society with a political community in the most ancient meaning of 
the expression, and conveyed a preference for a particular form of polity that 
would allow the full participation, and consequently the full realization, of 
the virtuous and active citizen.”* 

The close continuity between stage history and natural law theories has 
been amply demonstrated, as well as the close relationship with republican- 
ism.** Hume, Smith, and then Millar deliberately placed themselves in the 
wake of Locke and Pufendorf. They interpreted the historical process toward 
modern commercial society as the unintended result of many human actions, 
often individual and selfish, but with the cumulative effect of promoting the 
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public good. According to the well-known formula of Mandeville’s Fable of 
the Bees, private vices generated public virtues. Recognizing in this a fun- 
damental principle of the social mechanism, Smith based sociability on the 
amoral attributes of the human animal, on his instincts: the need for self- 
preservation and utilitarian reciprocity. As he explained in a celebrated pas- 
sage from the Wealth of Nations: 


It is not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker, 
that we expect our dinner, but from their regard to their own interest. We 
address ourselves, not to their humanity but to their self-love, and never 
talk to them of our own necessities but of their advantages.”° 


Sociability was not a natural, immediate, and instinctive inclination, but 
rather a transaction mechanism that made it possible to compensate for the 
weaker aspects of the constitution of natural man. It was need, not an innate 
sense of benevolence, that led society and culture to progress.?” 

Hume and Smith, stressing the positive role of commerce and manufactur- 
ing on the one hand and sociability and politeness on the other, sought to 
define moral strategies for commercial society. Although based on a utilitar- 
ian conception of sociability, their civil society was still a moral community. 
The processes of modern societies, which, according to critics like Ferguson, 
could corrupt virtue, instead created new forms of solidarity. These moulded 
a different form of society: a human association held together by the inter- 
dependence of needs, on which the interaction between people was based. 
The nature of this interdependence made society necessary, and the dynamic 
of this process was captured in the concept of civilization, which described a 
progressive development of skills and manners. As summarized by Nicholas 
Phillipson, Hume and Smith discussed morality in terms of utility, and virtue 
in terms of natural sociability.78 

A commercial society was not, however, merely held together by relation- 
ships of utility or personal interest. There was an area that was independent 
of need, based on voluntary choices, where private friendship, free interper- 
sonal ties, morals, affections, and feelings all had space. If in precommercial 
society all human relationships were based on exchange, it was only with 
the development of commerce that the sphere of personal relationships 
became separate from that of economics. In advanced societies, the satis- 
faction of needs was left on the one hand to the market, but on the other, 
the conditions were created for noninstrumental human relationships gov- 
erned by sympathy and moral affections. Passions and feelings could be 
destructive to society, but, if properly guided, were the foundations of social 
virtues.”? 

In this perspective, Hume and Smith made use of the literary language of 
sociability and politeness far more than Ferguson did. At the same time, they 
took an interest in the relationship between feelings, senses, and reason— 
everything regarding sensibility—through moral philosophy and the study 
of the human mind. The adjective “civil” thus played two major roles in their 
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discourse: the one derived from jurisprudence, used to explain the source of 
political government, and hence its legitimacy, and—along with “civility” 
and “civilized”—the other, the ethical role, derived from Addison, to provide 
a moral basis for the new homo economicus. Politeness marked “the moral 
dimension of a modern world of economic transactions between benignly 
self-interested individuals,” argues Fania Oz-Salzberger.*° 

Hume, Smith, and Millar thus rooted the new Scottish belief in the civiliz- 
ing power of commerce in the sphere of social and economic transactions: 
the actions of individuals motivated by egotism could lead to the common 
good. It was an exchange between self-interested agents, which included 
money, language, and ideas.*! Justice and political institutions accompanied 
the process of development and were part of its cumulative results; but they 
did not provide the terrain for the active involvement of citizens, and were to 
be entrusted to professionals.*” This meant, first of all, a standing army and 
professional politicians, characteristics that Smith considered to be vital to 
every modern commercial state. Hume maintained that commercial coun- 
tries were able to defend themselves much better than any other, as they 
could easily “convert” manufacturers not producing first-necessity goods into 
soldiers.*? Machiavelli’s virtus became, in his view, the ability of advanced 
nations to adjust their economic structure to changes in the international 
commercial environment: this was the new dimension of fortuna.*+ Luxury 
was the dynamic principle of production, without which men would slide 
into indolence, becoming useless to the community. Commerce redistributed 
wealth, dissolving feudal society and giving authority to that “middling rank 
of men,” which Hume considered the best part of the social structure.*> The 
historical process was to be governed, therefore, by a legislator who knew 
how to instil useful passions—that is, “a spirit of avarice and industry, art and 
luxury,” as Hume wrote in his essay on “Of Commerce”—and to cure a harm- 
ful habit with a more beneficial one, because eradicating vice from human 
nature was sheer utopia.*° For Hume and Smith, with the progress of society, 
manners progressed and asocial passions were tamed. 

Ferguson’s Essay can be interpreted as a reaction to this perspective. The 
only one of the Scottish literati to come from the Highlands, where he had 
also served as a military chaplain, Ferguson feared that what would be tamed 
was the passion for freedom. Civil society thus took on a civic meaning, 
opposed to the new discourse of political economy. The challenge to the “able 
economists,” including (or rather especially) Hume and Smith, became direct 
when Ferguson warned against seeing commerce and wealth as the sources 
of happiness and the primary objectives of the state. In his view, such an 
attitude would eventually reduce nations to mere “companies of merchants,” 
all bent on increasing their assets, but unable to defend themselves.*’ A clear 
reflection of this divergence was Hume’s negative comment about the mor- 
alizing tone and spirit of Ferguson’s Essay.?* Focusing on the relationship 
between virtue/decadence and growth/corruption, Ferguson elided what for 
Hume was the central issue: the problem of international commerce and its 
limits, the dynamic interrelation between rich and poor countries.°? 
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However, just like the other Scots, in his definition of civil society, Ferguson 
did not oppose the adjective “civil” to “natural,” but rather to “rude.” Civil 
society developed in stages, accidentally and in unexpected directions, 
from its earliest social forms. In this sense, Ferguson shared the idea that 
what moved history were not plans established by individuals, but a sum 
of internal forces acting in a “spontaneous order.”4° Through a naturalistic 
comparison between “the winds, that come we know not whence, and blow 
whithersoever they list” and the “obscure and distant origin” of the forms of 
society, which arose “from the instincts, not from the speculations, of men,” 
he formulated his own interpretation of the “unintended consequences.” 
Human advancement did not depend on the conscious action or deliberate 
calculation of single individuals, but on the specific historical and social cir- 
cumstances in which humankind was positioned. Even in eras considered to 
be enlightened, every step and every movement of the multitude had always 
taken place with absolute blindness to the future and, despite being the result 
of human action, had never been the execution of a specific plan.*! The theme 
of unintended consequences, common to the whole Scottish Enlightenment, 
assumed a more markedly political meaning in Ferguson, and was connected 
to that of civic virtue. 

In an essay that starts with the historical example of the troglodytes in the 
Lettres persanes, interpreted as a modernizing myth, Richard Sher highlights 
the importance for the Scottish Enlightenment, and for Ferguson in particu- 
lar, of the analysis conducted by Montesquieu regarding the problematic rela- 
tionship between “wealth” and “virtue,” commerce and liberty.*” The utopia 
of troglodyte society embodied perfect virtue at the expense of prosperity 
and civilization; only by foregoing them could society advance. In this proc- 
ess, it was necessary to move from freedom as independence, a characteristic 
of barbarian peoples, to modern liberty as security and stability under justice 
and the law. While in the first sense, freedom needed virtue to subsist, in the 
second there was no space for virtue, and this constitutes the problematic 
and ambivalent element. Commending the mixed British political system, 
Montesquieu had opted, like the troglodytes in their history, for modern lib- 
erty and commerce at the expense of political virtue, but it was not a painless 
choice. 

On this aspect, Ferguson was again a follower of Montesquieu. In An Essay 
on the History of Civil Society, he offered three different definitions of freedom 
that explicitly referred to those outlined in the Esprit des lois. First of all, the 
doctrine of checks and balances, which is what Montesquieu called “politi- 
cal freedom” in its relationship with the constitution: the idea that in the 
exercising of power there should be a balance between the various parts— 
the senate, the popular assemblies, the courts of justice, and the magistrates. 
Second, primitive freedom, which corresponded to the independence of sav- 
age and barbaric peoples, such as the Americans or the ancient Germans, 
where each individual was unrestricted and acted “with the members of his 
tribe on terms of equality.” Finally, civil liberty, which corresponded to what 
Montesquieu called political liberty in its relationship with the citizen. For 
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Ferguson as well, who thus directly opposed Rousseau, this third type of free- 
dom consisted of the security of rights guaranteed above all by “good policy” 
and a “regular administration of justice.” It existed only in the historically 
advanced societies and was very different from—and superior to—that found 
in primitive societies.*? 

Although his position was close to that of Montesquieu, the laws of stadial 
evolution led Ferguson to emphasize aspects that were not developed in the 
Esprit des lois. What interested him were not so much the constitutional ele- 
ments of political freedom, but rather the historical conditions that enabled 
the active participation of citizens in relation to the problem of the division 
of labor. Bound to it was the principle of progress and, together with that, 
the risk of decline. Therefore, with respect to the tension between virtue and 
commerce, Ferguson’s ambivalence was stronger than Montesquieu’s. While 
commerce and the division of labor made it possible to promote population 
growth and improve economic conditions, for Ferguson they had given rise, 
in England, to an “age of separations,” in which society was split from the 
state and traversed by a continuous process of division of duties and tasks. 
In the sphere of the state such a division had led to the establishment of a 
standing army and a bureaucracy; in that of society, it had resulted in more 
specialized activities, dehumanizing the worker. The real risk, according to 
Ferguson, was the crumbling of social ties, the loss of civic virtues, and the 
moral values of society. The tension between wealth and virtue ran through 
and marked the whole of the Essay on the History of Civil Society, but remained 
unresolved: 


Mankind, in aspiring to national felicity, have substituted arts which 
increase their riches, instead of those which improve their nature. They 
have entertained admiration of themselves, under the titles of civilized and 
of polished, where they should have been affected with shame; and even 
where they have for a while acted on maxims tending to raise, to invig- 
orate, and to preserve the national character, they have, sooner or later, 
been diverted from their object, and fallen a prey to misfortune, or to the 
neglects which prosperity itself had encouraged. 


It was a civic-humanist response to the most ardent supporters of progress.* 
The passage shows, on the one hand, how prosperous societies tend to decline 
due to the loss of vigor that derives from wealth. Modern freedom guarantees 
commerce and economic prosperity, thanks to the protection of the laws, but 
with them immediately comes the problem of the loss of virtue, and thus the 
danger of corruption. On the other hand, struggles and conflicts appear to be 
necessary for the preservation of political virtue. Ferguson accentuated the 
concern already expressed by Montesquieu regarding the human tendency 
toward submission and passivity, viewed as the primary cause of despotism. 
The apologia of the conflict, which went back to the Machiavellian 
Republican line of thought, was shared by the Président of Bordeaux, who 
projected the model of the Roman Republic onto modern England, where 
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he saw freedom incessantly arising from the fires of discord and sedition.** 
In a similar way, according to Ferguson, tranquillity and the withdrawal of 
the individual into the private sphere, far from being a sign of wisdom and 
restraint, led to the loss of freedom. Liberty could not be preserved solely by 
laws and institutional mechanisms, nor guaranteed by economic prosper- 
ity. Only active participation in public affairs and the virtue of the citizen 
in arms, which implied conflict and division—even war between states was 
positively evaluated in this light—could curb despotism: “When we seek in 
society for the order of mere inaction and tranquillity, we forget the nature 
of our subject, and find the order of slaves, not that of free men.”4” Clear-cut, 
once again, was the contrast with Hume, for whom the end of the political 
conflict in Britain and the coalition of the parties pointed to a future of hap- 
piness, and for this reason had to be carefully pursued by “every lover of his 
country.”48 In contrast, Ferguson’s Essay argued that the real danger was the 
absence of danger, in other words, political indifference.” 

According to Ferguson, virtue was not based on materialistic social interac- 
tion, as Hume and Smith would have had it, but was rooted in the structure 
of the human mind, in the quest for perfection. He then contrasted the free 
constitutions, characterized by the active participation of virtuous citizens in 
arms, with the most advanced societies, the result of despotic government, 
which had lost the characteristics and the virtues of the polis. Here the citizens 
were excluded from policy, freedom was lost, and society “de-civilized.”*° 

In his Essay, Ferguson combined two major paradigms of historical recon- 
struction: the new approach of linear progress through stages and the his- 
torical pattern of rise, greatness, and decadence, which, beginning with the 
example of Rome, could be found in republican thinkers from Machiavelli 
to Montesquieu. The categories of the republican tradition, therefore, gave 
the stadial history of civil society outlined in the Essay a significant curva- 
ture. In Ferguson’s nondeterministic conception of history, the future of 
civil society could be free or could degenerate into despotism. His first goal 
was therefore to identify the ills of the modern world and try to remedy 
them, understanding how the decline of political systems could be avoided. 
With this in mind, Ferguson looked to Roman history, again in the foot- 
steps of Montesquieu, as an example of the history of civil society and its 
corruption.*! 


From stadial theory to national character 


Despite some disagreements over the concept of civil society, stadial theory 
provided common ground for Scottish Enlightenment thinkers’ interpreta- 
tion of the progress of society. Thus Ferguson, after paying his tribute to 
Montesquieu, asserted that forms of government resembled or differed from 
each other by a variety of gradations, often unappreciable. However, “these 
varieties are but steps in the history of mankind, and mark the fleeting and 
transient situations through which they have passed, while supported by vir- 
tue, or depressed by vice.”** The “superficial observations” through which 
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the stereotypes of distinct national characters had been established, became, 
in this new historical-sociological approach, the point of departure for an 
attempt to trace the general conditions of human progress. 

In the 1779 introduction to The Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, John Millar 
summed up the significance of the Scottish historical and social studies that 
developed from the initial impulse of Montesquieu and Hume: the concep- 
tual and behavioral models of different countries originated with the diverse 
situations in which they were formed. In a passage that seems to paraphrase 
Montesquieu but ends with a skeptical note about the influence of climate 
on peoples, Millar said that general conditions, such as fertility, the nature 
of production, the mode of subsistence, the development of crafts, populous- 
ness, and interpersonal relationships oriented the tendencies and occupations 
of “the great body of people,” by “changing habits, dispositions and ways of 
thinking.” This, according to Smith’s lesson, formed national characters. The 
process appeared to Millar as a uniform, constant, and gradual emancipation 
from the savage stage to the commercial stage, from ignorance to knowledge, 
from uniformity to diversity, and from a state of necessity to “feelings of 
humanity.” It was an expansive movement of ideas, feelings, appetites, and 
perspectives, great enough to involve every aspect of social life.°? 

Scottish historiography configured human progress as an evolution of 
thoughts and feelings, sexual and family relations, customs and manners. 
The emphasis on the common cultural practices of individuals, as opposed 
to the lives of great public figures, meant that the social and intimate dimen- 
sions of the everyday world of work and of customs prevailed over chronol- 
ogy. For Ferguson, rather than studying a chronological succession of princes 
and events, it was important to examine the development of those char- 
acteristics of intelligence and the heart—reason and sentiment—in every 
human action that, alone, made history useful and attractive.>* It involved 
an advancement of economic and political structures, but more generally, a 
refinement of society as a whole, from the primitive passions of the savage to 
eighteenth-century sociability. 

From this point of view, the diachronic scheme of progress, developed in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, introduced principles of order and 
differentiation in relation to the influence of moral causes in the formation 
of national characters. The political and institutional system, a major factor 
for Hume, was itself subject to a history, governed not so much by accidents 
and special talents as by the consistent laws of society. Having identified in 
needs the fundamental mediation between nature and history, means of sub- 
sistence took precedence in the early stages, and marked their development. 
As the social system became more complex, so too the variables multiplied. In 
the higher stages, the character of nations was formed by the nature of gov- 
ernment, understood primarily as a system of social relations.*> Christianity 
and chivalry had separated Europe from the rest of the world, tempering and 
refining manners and customs, and spreading humanity in war, courtesy 
toward the female sex, as well as justice, honor, and religion as universal val- 
ues.°° If commerce was a determining feature in the national character of the 
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Dutch, early or delayed urbanization had differentiated the various countries 
of Europe.°’ The move away from the warrior society of the past favored the 
advancement of the arts, and this in turn, as in France, led to the rise of femi- 
nine values, resulting in the progress of social mores and the proliferation 
of the comforts of life.** All this created the singularity of European nations 
that constituted the characteristic of modernity, according to Robertson. 

The development of humankind, conceived as beginning with groups 
distributed unevenly over the earth’s surface, had been driven, aside from 
the means of subsistence, by the growth of communication, which initially 
consisted in migration and conquest. The Crusades, inspired by religious 
fanaticism, had the unintended consequence of opening new commercial 
traffic to Europe, contributing to its civilization. In the Scottish view, com- 
merce acquired value as a general explanation for human progress. According 
to Hume, exchange was the defining feature of advanced societies and the 
vector for the increase of human sociability: it was the modern path to the 
greatness of the sovereign and the happiness of the state, where industrious- 
ness, knowledge, and humanity were united in an indissoluble chain. For 
Robertson “the progress of commerce had considerable influence in polish- 
ing the manners of the European nations, and in leading them to order, equal 
laws, and humanity.”°? 

The proliferation of opportunities for contact and exchange, characteris- 
tic of commercial societies, fostered the improvement of private and social 
life. Emulation produced the growth of peace, stability, wealth, and pros- 
perity within a country and in the wider assembly of nations. For the more 
advanced stages, commerce involved a strengthening of the principle of sym- 
pathy, which universalized humanity, uniting and bringing closer the charac- 
ters of peoples that history had differentiated. This kind of interpretation led 
Hume, in the middle of the Seven Years War, the first commercial conflict on 
a world scale, to adopt pacifist positions.® As Robertson would later sum up 
the question, commerce polished the manners of men and wore away “preju- 
dices which maintain distinction and animosity between nations,” creating 
a general propensity for peace.*! Once again this view was in striking contrast 
to that of Ferguson, who predicted two major and dramatic outcomes from 
such pacific exchanges: not only would they weaken patriotism by diminish- 
ing rivalry, but they would also create new uniformities by erasing national 
specificities—and singularities. So, “in the end,” precisely as “at the begin- 
ning of their progress,” peoples would totally resemble each other.® In all its 
variations, however, the new Scottish historiography placed the problem of 
diversity within a conception that closely bound national character to social 
relations. 

The stage theory proved to be universalist in two senses. First, in terms of 
methodology: the history of the progress of humankind was based on the 
comparison between societies and the manners of peoples. As Ferguson wrote 
in his Essay, all the barbarous nations were ardent supporters of freedom 
and were courageous, because their societies were characterized by equality 
and independence. Civilized nations could find in them their own social 
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infancy: the Romans in the Tartars, the Europeans, as Locke had suggested, 
in the Americans. On this reasoning there was room, at least hypothetically, 
for the inhabitants of the New World to have a civil future, provided they 
could avoid the “poison” administered to them by European merchants. 
Nothing distinguished, according to Ferguson, “a German or a Briton, in the 
habits of his mind or his body, in his manners or apprehensions, from an 
American, who like him [...] is obliged to subsist by the chase.” Robertson 
consistently applied this logic to the history of America. The savages on the 
other side of the Atlantic were extremely similar to the hunting peoples of 
Asia and to those tribes wandering on the shores of the Danube: 


The disposition and manner of men are formed by their situation, and 
arise from the state of society in which they live. The moment that begins 
to vary, the character of a people must change. [...] In every part of the 
earth the progress of man hath been nearly the same, and we can trace 
him in his career from the rude simplicity of savage life, until he attains 
the industry, the arts, and the elegance of polished society. There is noth- 
ing wonderful then in the similitude between the Americans and the bar- 
barous nations of our continent.° 


Second, humanity was a product of time. Social sentiments, denied to human- 
kind in its infancy, when still in a state of necessity, could extend through 
space by way of conflictual, economic, and cultural relations between peo- 
ples. This side of the problem, however, gave a central position to the existing 
differences between men, and the diverse rhythms of development, which 
reformulated the new hierarchical principles of the European civilizing 
expansion, with the British commercial empire in the lead. 

For Ferguson, the main task of historical and philosophical speculation was 
to account for human diversity using “moral or physical” principles. Millar 
summed up the problem in a few lines: the uniformity of stadial progress did 
not mean that every civilized nation had followed exactly the same route. 
Various accidental causes had helped to accelerate or delay it in the different 
countries. In some, unfavorable circumstances caused a long stagnation; in 
others, the peculiar customs of an era had survived into later ages. These were 
the main causes of the variations in the customs of equally civilized nations. 
Nevertheless, “the character and genius of a nation may perhaps be consid- 
ered as nearly the same as that of every other in similar circumstances.”°° In 
the early 1770s, for Millar, differentiations in national characters came to 
be understandable and comparable within the broad sociological categories 
that, in succession, punctuated human history as progress. 


Experiences of distance and histories of humankind 


Millar’s synthesis was just one of the possible outcomes. The conjectural 
history of the Scottish literati was a particular product of the experience of 
distance and of diversity, made possible by the extensive travel literature 
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elaborated upon by European philosophers over two centuries.®” The frame- 
work of the stages, developed by Smith in terms of a rational hypothesis, 
was linked to a conscious distancing technique, which was also discernible 
in the almost contemporary analysis of the young Turgot. Moving from the 
same ethnological and philosophical sources, Turgot postulated, however, a 
problem that the Scottish stadial perspective seemed to have left out of the 
scope of its investigation, bound, without further developments, to Hume’s 
footnote about “National Characters.” This was the relationship between 
“natural men” and “man” in general, capable of progressing and becoming 
refined in civil society: a relationship, situated in the interplay between the 
monogenetic and the polygenetic hypothesis, to which Voltaire had started 
to devote a good deal of attention. 

The notes of Turgot’s project about political geography introduced the fictio 
of a telescope from the moon which, in focusing on man to trace his history, 
framed the scheme of stadial development only at an advanced stage, through 
an already close-up perspective. At the beginning of the investigation, how- 
ever, the world appeared in the colors of the different climatic zones. The pro- 
gressive enlargement of scope presented men divided into groups scattered 
over the earth, immediately suggesting the hypothesis, at least as plausible 
as the monogenetic one, of separate origins. Consistently, the sociological 
division between populations of hunters, herders, and farmers, linked to the 
way of life, was preceded in the Premiére mappemonde politique by the division 
of the inhabited world in relation to different kinds of men. Here too, the 
distinction of skin color surfaced, according to Turgot, before those of the 
other differences between peoples: Whites, Blacks, Reds, Lapps, Celts, Tartars, 
Chinese, Indians, Malay, and so on. The view from above reproduced, at the 
beginning, the traditional problem of human origins. But Turgot resolved 
it immediately, by observing that both the monogenetic and polygenetic 
hypotheses would lead to the same effects with respect to human progress. 

Without resorting to the expedient of the distance from the moon, first 
in his Tableau and then in the Plan,® Turgot followed precisely this path 
for the public exposition of his theses on the history of man. He opted for a 
middle road, which dismissed in a single section the biblical account of the 
common origin of humankind, as the history that interested him began after 
Noah, when groups of people were dispersed in the Bible as well, with widely 
scattered families and small societies. This choice might have been dictated 
as much by the desire to formally conform to the Scriptures as by a possible 
influence of Buffon, who in 1749 began to publish his monumental Histoire 
naturelle. The Théorie de la terre, placed at the beginning of the work, put aside 
the natural history of Genesis, thereby provoking the wrath of the Sorbonne 
and Christian circles; at the same time, however, it supported the monoge- 
netic hypothesis, by employing the arguments of the new natural science. 
The emphasis shifted from the original differences to those produced over 
the course of history, just as in Scottish historiography. Turgot focused on the 
causes that had maintained some peoples in the hunter or herder stages, and 
the gap in the different paths of progress. The Plan and the Tableau attributed 
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the different levels of development entirely to circumstances: the American 
backwardness was, for example, explained by the absence of domestic ani- 
mals in the New World, with the exception of the llama. Given a state of ini- 
tial uniformity that for Turgot was characteristic of barbarism, the inequality 
of nations was the product of the progress of the universal history of man.” 

However, the notes on political geography had also described an inverse 
process: how the separate and differentiated human groups, from different 
centers of propagation, came into contact with each other, resulting in analo- 
gous characters, languages, and customs, and perhaps even similar physical 
features. Disparate groups had come to form the grand peuples, while the dis- 
tance between them had been covered by varying shades of color.’”! Although 
he did not develop these ideas, Turgot seemed to refer to a double movement 
in the historical process. Following Locke, he argued that the same senses, 
the same organs, and the spectacle of the same universe had provided all 
men with the same ideas, while the same needs had taught the same arts 
everywhere.” This varied picture of the present, however, corresponded to 
the division between the grand peuples, who were, in turn, the result of a 
blending of neighboring groups. The possibility that the differentiation of 
human groups at the origin of history could explain, along with specific cir- 
cumstances, the diversity in the paths of progress was inherent to the initial 
view from a distance. 

If Hume’s footnote hinted at this possible route, Voltaire in those same 
years followed it with determination. Hume’s emphasis on the cultural and 
historical distinctions among nations and his allusion to the natural one 
among races made his argument similar to Voltaire’s in relation to the hier- 
archy between meeurs and nature, between the superficial traits of character 
derived from government and education, and the essential ones, connected 
with race. Voltaire, who like Hume sustained the priority of moral causes over 
climate ones and affirmed the historicity of national characters, was also the 
best-known popularizer of the polygenetic thesis, which he integrated into 
the historical discourse.’° 

Voltaire first embraced this concept in his Traité de métaphysique, written 
in the 1730s but not published until the nineteenth-century Kehl edition. 
Besides having an obvious anticlerical meaning, polygenesis was part of a 
more general attempt by Enlightenment culture to distance itself from tra- 
dition in order to write its new history of man. While common humanity 
emerged by defect from the caricatural portrait of peculiar religious prac- 
tices in the famous passage devoted to the London Exchange in Lettres philos- 
ophiques (letter IV), the argument on man in general involved a reduction of 
the role of theologians and priests from custodians of traditional knowledge 
to objects of study, insofar as they were parts of a differentiated humanity 
and sections of a panorama still to be explored. While for Hume, as men- 
tioned above, the clergy came to be seen as a distinct “nation,” Voltaire, aim- 
ing to strike even deeper at ecclesiastical claims, reduced it sarcastically to 
the status of “species.” It was an even more singular species than the others, 
because it had the presumption to teach men, through the longue histoire of 
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the Bible, that everyone—the white European, the yellow Asiatic, the black 
African, the beardless American—was descended from an original couple. 
The perspective of this absolute distancing, necessary for an objective analy- 
sis of man, had resulted in the extraterrestrial of the Traité de métaphysique: 
a nonhuman figure, but with human powers for thinking and feeling, capa- 
ble of observing the scene on earth without prejudice, and of embracing in 
one gaze all eras and all places. The Traité de métaphysique, which pursued 
the implications of the new direction impressed upon the science of man 
by Newtonianism, argued, in the first part entitled “Doutes sur l’homme,” 
for the existence of various species of men differentiated by evident physical 
features. Attacking the Bible head-on, under the influence of the debates of 
deists and freethinkers he had witnessed in the 1720s in England, Voltaire 
propounded the ambivalent path that, from the anthropological assessment 
of human diversity, led to the analysis of social man.”4 

In the Traité, Voltaire developed observations that the physician and politi- 
cal arithmetician William Petty had hinted at in 1677 in a manuscript on 
the “Scale of Creatures.” Petty placed Hottentots at the bottom of the human 
scale, just above elephants, considered to be the most intelligent animal, and 
Europeans at the top, thus undermining the Neoplatonic idea of humankind 
as unique, indivisible, and in a central position between animals and angels.”° 
Petty’s context was that of the new experimental science within which Locke’s 
anthropological reflections were developed, together with the idea, antago- 
nistic to Cartesian and Leibnizian rationalism, that reason was not essential 
for the definition of humanity, but was only one of its attributes.”° Referring 
to Locke and reassessing the theme of the greater rationality of the elephant 
over other animals, Voltaire moved on to the mental differences separating 
human races. He ended up denying the universality of human reason. Right 
from his first polygenetic formulation, Voltaire associated the different colors 
and physical appearances of peoples with different mental capabilities and 
intelligence. 

In the writings of Voltaire, these ideas were continually restated together 
with concepts drawn from La Peyriére’s Praeadamitae and the libertine tra- 
dition: Adam was not the progenitor of all humankind, the Indians were a 
much more ancient people than the Jews, Moses did not write the Pentateuch, 
while the doctrine of original sin and the miracles were pure inventions. 
Starting with the Eléments de la philosophie de Newton, then in such popular 
works as the Dictionnaire philosophique, these ideas were reaffirmed again in 
the 1770s in the Questions sur I’Encyclopédie, a text that expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with a number of the entries in the Encyclopédie, especially the anthro- 
pological ones.”’ 

For Voltaire the multiplicity of human “species” or “races’—the two 
terms in his argument were equivalent and overlapping—was the product 
of Providence. In his Eléments de la philosophie de Newton, first published in 
1738 and immediately translated into English, polygenesis was presented as a 
logical consequence of divine power: God had created with “infinite means” 
“an infinite number of beings.””° Forty years later, in the Histoire de Jenni, 
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Voltaire argued that humanity had been generated through a series of sepa- 
rate creations. There was a species for each environment: plants, animals, and 
humans. Man had not migrated: he had “grown,” in America as everywhere 
else.’? 

Voltaire’s metaphysical conception of anthropology entailed a multiplica- 
tion of the number of human species. To the four identified in the Traité, 
Voltaire added many others, from the Lapps to the Samoyeds, from the 
Albinos to the Hottentots, the Eskimos, and so on.®° The explanation based 
on mucosum reticulum, used by Friedrich Ruysch and Marcello Malpighi in 
the case of Blacks, was extended to many types of human beings. The bronze 
color of the Mexicans and Peruvians, the darker one of the Brazilians, and 
the greyish hue of the Chileans, were for Voltaire innate and unchangea- 
ble characteristics: a natural and physical cause, not dependent on climate. 
Every singularity appeared to him as a specific difference offering grounds 
for defining a new breed of men. Skin color, the presence or absence of body 
hair, head shape, type of hair, and breasts were all distinctive elements of dif- 
ferent races. Following this line of thought, it was also possible to hypothesize 
the extinction of some species, thus undermining the concept of the “great 
chain of beings.”*! 

In the Essai sur les moeurs, which first appeared in 1756, the universal 
perspective was resolved in the decentralization from Europe to China of 
the beginnings of history, understood primarily as a history of civilization. 
Voltaire began with China because it was, in his eyes, the oldest civiliza- 
tion, the first to advance. However, the historical development of China soon 
halted, giving way to the progress of Europe, which in time would by far sur- 
pass that of Asia. The history of global civilization was viewed as the path of 
reason, to which various peoples contributed unequally. 

The preamble to the Essai sur les moeurs, added in 1769, reorganized the 
polygenetic ideas that were already present but scattered throughout the text, 
and clarified the meaning of historical process. Its title was the Philosophie 
de I’histoire.®* It was published as a separate volume in 1765 and immedi- 
ately translated into English. In it, Voltaire reworked the ideas sketched out in 
the Traité de métaphysique and elaborated in the Eléments de la philosophie de 
Newton. Voltaire strongly rejected the geological hypotheses put forward by 
Buffon and Maillet that the earth was originally covered by water, and that 
life on land developed out of that in the seas. He opposed their views with 
the idea, both providential and fixist, that God had created the universe once 
and forever, emphasizing the aspect he considered to be the most interesting, 
namely that of the “different races of men.” 

The new philosophical preamble to the Essai sur les moeurs, placed under 
a single perspective China’s halt in progress, the lack of development of 
the Americans, and even the enslavement of the Blacks. The Chinese, in 
this view, appeared to be a separate species not only due to their different 
color, the shape of their noses, eyes, and ears, but also for their distinct 
genius. The Negroes, in addition to the self-evident difference in physical 
appearance, were distinguished by an intellectual inferiority and inability 
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to understand philosophy. This peculiarity, compared to other human spe- 
cies, seemed to doom Blacks to slavery, so much so that Voltaire ventured 
to say that they had introjected it into their vision of themselves. Moreover, 
the Albinos, who in Voltaire’s analysis replaced the Hottentots as the link 
between men and monkeys, characterized as they were by extreme physi- 
cal and mental weakness, were destined to serve the Europeans, or doomed 
to extinction.’ 

The depopulation of America, which was the premise of European expan- 
sion, was explained not only by geographical reasons—the extreme cold, 
frequent flooding of major rivers, the unhealthy and insalubrious climate— 
but also by “la stupidité de l’espéce humaine” in part of the hemisphere. 
In a progressive theory of history, as was the one formulated by Voltaire, 
race played a role, then, in explaining certain relationships of subordination. 
These were the result of an asymmetry in development, which seemed to find 
its origins and justification in the intellectual differences between peoples. 
In a universe in which the same laws held for all beings, the principle that 
differentiated plants, animals, and men, to which different degrees of genius 
and character of nations were subordinated, could account for the increasing 
European exploitation of the world. Experience had shown the superiority 
of a few Europeans over multitudes of Blacks and Amerindians, who had not 
even dared to revolt.84 

The historical perspective thus rendered coherent what in the Traité de 
métaphysique remained an aporia.® In the Essai sur les mceurs Voltaire clari- 
fied the relationship between man and species: as they had the same vital 
organs, all men could also have been reduced to a single species; however, 
“this species appeared clearly divided into many others in the physics and in 
the moral.”®° If God gave all men a principle of universal reason, it was the 
Europeans who made it universal through their expansion all over the world. 
In the Essai, the plurality of a global perspective was always oriented toward 
the civilization and progress of Europe. 

The experience of distance was, therefore, a common foundation in 
Enlightenment histories, as exemplified by Voltaire’s extraterrestrial and 
Turgot’s telescope. The organization of distance, which was used to observe, 
at the same time, unity and difference, traced a path from physical anthro- 
pology to the study of social man. Such a trajectory was followed in a more or 
less explicit way, apart from Voltaire, by many others, even when the antithe- 
ological and antiecclesiastical radicalism was barely present or entirely absent. 
The transition from Turgot’s notes to his public text on the universal history 
of man was an indication of how the image of progress took shape from this 
view from above, abandoning the attempt to understand distance through 
the known: the Bible. For this reason, the polygenetic hypothesis seemed part 
of the landscape. 

The stadial history developed by the Scots also proposed a perspective that 
embraced all lands and all ages in order to examine the historical relationship 
between cultures. In this case, the extra-human fiction of Turgot and Voltaire 
and Hume’s intra-human “different species” were discarded. What remained 
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was the hypothetical construction illustrated by Smith in his Glasgow lec- 
tures, which, as in Turgot, shifted the focus from man’s origins to his histori- 
cal process. The hypothetical and conditional reasoning made it possible to 
safely bypass the obstacle of the Bible—as Rousseau argued. At the same time, 
through the technique of distancing, the European traveler made himself a 
historian of the species.*” In a 1755 manuscript on the origins of languages, 
which developed a stadial theory similar in some respects to that of the Scots, 
Rousseau wrote: 


When wishing to study men one has to look close up; but to study man 
one must learn to cast one’s gaze afar: one must first observe the differ- 
ences in order to discover the properties.*® 


This perspective, assuming a linear dimension, imposed itself both as unity 
and differentiation, since it emphasized the effective existence of cultural 
differences. 


Natural man and historical man 


The view from a distance produced an apparently universal perspective on 
man, within which there lay a problem that was articulated, as we have seen, 
in different ways by Voltaire and Turgot: the relationship between histori- 
cal man and natural man, which related to that between the multiplicity 
of human groups and civil progress. This generated a tension between the 
emerging of a natural history of humanity—understood as the history of men 
in society and the comparison of human groups in their historical context— 
and of a natural history of man, which studied man as part of the natural 
world, like other animals.®? The dimension of the latter took shape between 
the classification scheme of the natural world produced by the Swedish natu- 
ralist Carl Linnaeus, and what Buffon called Histoire naturelle. By introducing 
the concept of Homo sapiens in the tenth edition of Systema Naturae, Linnaeus 
removed the rational determinant from the definition of human,” along the 
lines that inspired the thinking of Petty and Locke; at the same time, he 
placed man within the natural system, classifying him together with flora 
and fauna. However, the terms that the European Enlightenment used to dis- 
cuss the question of the transition from I’homme physique to l’homme moral”? 
were established by the alternative perspectives of Buffon himself and of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

Their works were as influential as Montesquieu’s in the debates with which 
the Scottish literati contributed to Enlightenment thinking about man in his 
entirety.°” This was the point of departure for Smith’s letter to the Edinburgh 
Review in 1755, in which he sketched an overview of the state of literature in 
Europe: after having praised the completeness and value of the Encyclopédie, 
he considered first Buffon’s Histoire naturelle and then Rousseau’s Discours 
sur l’origine et les fondements de l’inégalité parmi les hommes. Although Smith 
praised its skillful rhetoric and descriptive force, he attacked the structure of 
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the Discours, which separated natural man from civil man and his history. 
The passages that Smith translated from Rousseau (not always impeccably) 
were those that mostly stressed this aspect, together with civil man’s loss of 
liberty, equality, and independence.” 

According to Rousseau, man was initially in a state of inertia; passions and 
needs alone were not enough to help him escape this condition. It was the 
innate capacity for perfection, the essential and distinctive characteristic of 
man, that rendered progress possible, as well as the development of all other 
human faculties. The perfectibilité allowed even the stupid and silent savage to 
act as a free agent. However, it did not occur autonomously, but through the 
intervention of external circumstances, when and if these took place.*4 

Centuries of immobility without history, where men and women, scattered 
in the forests, were similar in almost every way to the animals with which 
they lived, preceded the beginning of the relationship between individuals 
and the division of land, which sparked the decisive acceleration of time. 
Before then, the potential faculties, confined to the sphere of the individual, 
did not contribute to the progress of the species: inventions died with their 
inventors; communication was limited to a cry, to casual and temporary forms 
of relations. Only after the intervention of external circumstances, accidental 
events in the natural world, did Rousseau’s savage, a lonely individual with- 
out language, cross the threshold that led him to join with others in society. 

This meant that, for Rousseau, there was no necessary link of continuity 
between the physical and the moral. Society was the space in which the vir- 
tual faculties of man, like the capability to communicate, could develop. It 
introduced, together with artifice, deception, and fraud, also inequality, oth- 
erwise negligible in the natural state. The history of civilized man, especially 
after the dramatic introduction of private property, was thus built on a cae- 
sura between nature and culture. The process of improvement and decline of 
human nature came out of this. 

The Scottish literati—Ferguson, Millar, Robertson, and Kames—unanimously 
followed the path indicated by Smith, who, taking issue with Rousseau’s view 
of the origin of private property, had erased with one stroke the division 
between natural and civil man, with its ambiguous consequences. Rousseau 
was right in saying that inequality and the subordination of man to man 
began with the private property that the laws of society served primarily to 
defend.®> However, not only were these the driving forces of human progress, 
but even more importantly, they did not constitute a division between a 
presocial and a civil era, between nature and history. The origin of property, 
made independent by the division of land and reallocated by the Scots in 
the herding stage, became the turning point in the history of men who had 
always been united in society. 

In this, the Scots could refer to the authority of Montesquieu, as Ferguson 
did explicitly, when he said that humankind should be considered “in 
groups,” because it had always existed as such, that society appeared to be as 
old as the individual, and that the use of language was universal. The attack 
on Rousseau was unequivocal: “Mankind have always wandered or settled, 
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agreed or quarreled, in troops and companies. The cause of their assembling, 
whatever it be, is the principle of their alliance or union.”®° However, even 
more than Montesquieu, it was Buffon who added a social inclination to the 
definition of man as a natural being. Man was distinguished by physical and 
moral characteristics, and by a need for society, outside of which he would 
never be able to survive. That is, man was man only insofar as he was able to 
coexist with other human beings. This was, as Buffon had been explaining 
since 1749, the fundamental distinction from animals, which simply lived 
“en troupe.” The savage man possessed the seeds of civilized man, in the 
sense that the civilization process produced nothing that was not already 
in human nature. The capacity for perfection was, for Rousseau, the specific 
character of the human species, but according to Buffon it did not need any 
external or accidental circumstances to manifest itself. Man was the “demi- 
urge of himself”: immersed in society from the very outset, he realized his 
own end through it.” On the basis of these premises, Ferguson stated that 
art could not be opposed to nature, because it was “itself natural to man.” 
Destined to invent and excogitate, man was in some measure the “creator of 
his condition”: 


If we admit that man is susceptible of improvement, and has in himself a 
principle of progression, and a desire of perfection, it appears improper to 
say that he has quitted the state of his nature, when he has begun to pro- 
ceed [...]; like other animals, he only follows the disposition and employs 
the powers that nature has given.*8 


Precisely from this point of view, human nature emerged by way of contrast 
with animal nature: the capacity to think, communicate, perfect, and invent 
oneself were, according to Buffon, the essential characteristics of man’s supe- 
riority. Unlike Rousseau, for whom language was an artificial instrument like 
other social institutions, he argued that all human beings could express their 
own opinions, given that the savage spoke like the civil man and both spoke 
naturally. Similarly, they were all equally capable of organizing themselves 
in societies and living in every type of climate. Despite the possible physi- 
cal resemblance to some animal species, therefore, “the most stupid men 
are adequate to command the most spiritual animals.””? Animals, however, 
could neither improve nor invent anything: the order of their actions was 
determined by the entire species and did not belong to the individual. This 
demonstrated the substantial diversity of human nature. In Histoire naturelle, 
the faculties of the most savage man were separated from those of the most 
perfect animal by an infinite distance, articulated by thought and word. 
Though capable of moving and acting like man, the orangutan was not able 
to perform any human act.!0° 

In this way, Buffon’s anthropology critically evaluated Linnaeus’s classi- 
fication, rejecting in particular the idea of Homo nocturnus or Homo sylves- 
tris, which risked confusing humanity with the animal kingdom. Linnaeus 
had placed the Homo nocturnus, the troglodyte, whose example was the 
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orangutan, under the same Homo genus; he distinguished it from the species 
Homo sapiens, but even more from the apes, which belonged to the second 
genus of the order of the Primates.'°! In the eyes of Buffon, Linnaeus’s clas- 
sificatory nomenclature had arbitrarily established the variety of nature.!% At 
the same time, the reference to the troglodytes contributed to highlight the 
doubts about the boundaries of humanity, instilled by the discovery of the 
orangutans at the end of the seventeenth century. The publication in 1699 of 
Orang-Outang, sive Homo Sylvestris by Edward Tyson had made it clear, on the 
basis of a highly detailed comparative anatomy, that the body and organs of 
the apes were almost the same as those of humans, even the brain. Tyson con- 
cluded from this, according to a reasoning later adopted by Buffon, that man 
was endowed with a superior faculty, the soul, that allowed him to speak and 
think. His analysis could, however, lend itself to opposite conclusions.!° 

Tyson’s orangutan and Linnaeus’s troglodyte became the presocial man of 
Rousseau. In the hypothesis on the state of nature there arose the possibil- 
ity that apes could themselves be “savage men” whose race, dispersed in the 
woods a long time before, had not been able to develop any of their own vir- 
tual faculties and therefore had not reached any degree of perfection. There 
were surprising conformities between man and the orangutan or pongo that 
were not to be neglected. To exclude the orangutan from humankind on the 
basis of its inability to think and speak, also meant excluding “savage boys”; 
Rousseau reported the case of the boy found among bears in Lithuania in 
1694, who walked on all fours, had no language, and produced sounds that 
bore no resemblance to human ones.!04 

If the presence of quadruped men did not mean for Rousseau that nature 
had designed them to be like that, nor did their erect position constitute a 
sign of humanity. Even less so did language and reasoning, in all respects 
inventions of civilized man. The error of modern philosophers was that of 
having projected onto the savage, man the distorting image of civilized weak 
and social, human beings. He affirmed, reversing Buffon’s reasoning and 
disputing the idea that the condition of solitude would be miserable, that 
man was the only living being able to remain self-sufficient and isolated, 
while animals were forced to live in packs.1°> The description of the savage as 
fruit-eating in Rousseau was instrumental to making him free and independ- 
ent of relationships with others, unlike what happened in Smith’s first stage, 
where hunting required a degree of cooperation and life in society. 

The social and historical dimension that Buffon gave to the nature of man 
did affect the Scots’ analysis of the history of civil society. The historiciza- 
tion of nature in Histoire naturelle provided method and concepts for late 
eighteenth-century European historiography, identifying in the location of 
a fact within an ordered system of events the fulcrum of scientific explana- 
tion.!°° The influence of Buffon’s work in Scotland was immediate: in the 
1750s Thomas Reid made careful note of it in the preparatory papers for his 
Natural History course in Aberdeen. Despite his criticism, Smith talked of it as 
an opening to a cosmopolitan context of Scottish culture, while Hume made 
a point, during his stay in Paris, of procuring copies of those volumes of the 
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Histoire naturelle that had been published by then. Buffon’s work also became 
part of the debate about the laws of motion arising from the heterodox opin- 
ions expressed by Kames at the Philosophical Society—as exemplified by the 
criticism of it by John Stewart, professor of Natural History at Edinburgh.!©” 
In the 1760s, partial translations began to be published,!°* while in 1774 large 
extracts from Buffon’s works appeared in the popular, eight-volume History of 
the Earth and Animated Nature, by the journalist and writer Oliver Goldsmith, 
which traced the history of the earth to that of insects, man opening the sec- 
ond volume about An History of Animals.!°? When the publication of Natural 
History: General and Particular began in 1780, in a popularized and amended 
translation by the printer William Smellie, the Histoire naturelle had been out 
for over 30 years and Buffon was one of the most influential natural philoso- 
phers in Europe.""° 

The essential attributes of human nature would be described by Ferguson 
in terms very similar to those of Buffon, who he quoted in his lectures on 
moral philosophy at Edinburgh as a primary source in this field. In contrast 
to the opinions of both Hobbes and Rousseau, who had indulged in conjec- 
tures without regard for historical facts, man was characterized by a “mixed” 
disposition, made up of friendship and hatred: his description had to include, 
on the one hand, the shape of the body and the erect position and, on the 
other, reasoning faculties and the ability to communicate in an articulated 
language. Man was separate from other animals in that he belonged to a supe- 
rior and distinct race, since even in extreme degradation he never descended 
to their level, as Buffon had also pointed out: “He is in short a man in every 
condition.”!"4 

Smith distanced himself rather quickly from Buffon’s Histoire naturelle, judg- 
ing it an almost entirely hypothetical system. Sharing the same wariness with 
which, in the face of the overall success with the public, most of the savants 
in Europe had greeted the work, Smith merely praised the author’s eloquence, 
the curious observations, and the singular experiments.!'* However, the close 
relationship between moral philosophy and the natural history of man, 
which acknowledged the historical writings of Ferguson, Millar, Kames, and 
the Aberdonian James Dunbar as contributions to the “history of the human 
species,”!3 found in the Histoire naturelle further common ground. 

In the progressive stadial scheme there was a place for Buffon’s man. 
Significantly, for Ferguson, human nature was at once a subject of history 
and of physical science.! The beginning of the history of the human species 
consisted of savages who, far from being antisocial or solitary, lived in soci- 
ety, although still a very imperfect one: here was the clear boundary that had 
always separated humans from other animal species. 

This distinction led back, in the overall economy of the volumes of the 
Histoire naturelle, to the formulation of a new concept of species, as a constant 
succession of similar individuals who are able to reproduce. It represented, 
according to Buffon, the most fixed point in natural history, the only one 
which was immutable and constant.1!5 The infertility of hybrids was the fixed 
line of demarcation between species, as in the case of horse and donkey, or 
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man and monkey. While for Buffon, genera, orders, and classes were mere 
abstractions of philosophers and naturalists such as Linnaeus, the species was 
the primordial unit of all living beings."° From this he derived, on the one 
hand, that there did not exist in nature any link between man and animal, 
and so the gap between them remained unbridgeable. On the other hand, the 
fact that all men could unite and propagate in common the unique and great 
family of humankind indicated that they belonged to one single species.1!” 
Monkeys, orangutans, and pongos, if coupled with men, would not be able to 
produce fertile offspring. 

Within each species there was a “general prototype” on which each individ- 
ual was modeled—as Buffon explained in relation to the horse. However, this 
prototype altered or improved as a result of environmental circumstances, 
leading to a seemingly bizarre variation in the succession of individuals.1!® 
By applying the same reasoning to man, Buffon articulated the relationship 
between the human species, whose prototype was the white European, and 
the many races of men that circumstances had created. In this sense, race 
became a denaturalization of the human prototype.’ As he had argued since 
the third volume of the Histoire naturelle, published in 1749, the differences 
among men were determined by external factors only, such as the influence 
of climate, and also diversity in nourishment, epidemic diseases, and the infi- 
nite varied unions between individuals who were more or less similar. These 
alterations, initially meaningful only in terms of isolated individuals, became 
more consistent over the course of time, due to the continuing action of the 
same causes. Their perpetuation in a process similar to that of hereditary 
diseases gave rise to different races.!?° 

As reported in the final pages of the fourteenth volume, published in 
1766—intended to reiterate what was stated 17 years before in the light of new 
investigations on plants and animals—the human species varied by degenera- 
tion. It was climate—stated Buffon, following the dictatum of Montesquieu— 
that brought about changes so deep as to induce some philosophers, like 
Voltaire, to believe that Blacks, Lapps, and Whites belonged to different spe- 
cies. But the dissimilarities between races, deep as they were, were always on 
the exterior: it was the “same man” who was black-colored (“verni de noir”) 
in the torrid zones and shrank (“rapetissé”) in the extreme cold.!?! Unlike the 
species, which remained fixed, race was therefore reversible. Once the con- 
ditions causing racial variations were removed, the diverse races would lose 
their peculiarities and move increasingly closer to the original prototype. 
One could assume, for example—Buffon claimed it in 1749 and repeated it 
even more forcefully in 1766—that within eight to twelve generations the 
color of Blacks transported to a cold environment would disappear (Buffon’s 
expression was “laver la peau d’un Négre”), and they would “return” to being 
as white as the inhabitants of the areas in which they came to live.!?” 

The discussion of race was instrumental in introducing movement into the 
natural system. Blacks, Europeans, Laplanders, and so on, had many com- 
mon traits, but they were also in a constant state of change. Race was, on the 
one hand, linked to climate and environment, and on the other, to lineage, 
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which in turn suggested the idea of a line of features crossing generations in 
many forms. It was also an ambivalent term, since in French and Spanish it 
referred to the noble races or higher social classes, which made it possible to 
refer to Europeans as the superior race. In a sense, Buffon made an inverted 
use of the concept of the noble tradition, because it was tied to degeneration 
rather than purity. Produced over time by external factors, race was, there- 
fore, for the French naturalist, “the historical expression of degeneration.”!?3 
For this reason, it became a functional element of the graft of history onto 
nature, which gave rise, in place of the static framework of classification, to 
the history of nature.!?4 

A double movement in human history took shape: that of the degeneration 
of the human type and that of its refinement in civil society. This became 
evident in the three characteristics that, in the eyes of Buffon, distinguished 
races: first, the color of the skin, eyes, and hair; second, the shape and size of 
the body; and third, the naturel, that is inclinations, customs, and way of life. 
Civilization directly affected physical appearance, together with nourish- 
ment and way of life: that was enough to explain why the peoples in Europe 
and Asia were stronger and more handsome than those who had not moved 
away from the animal life. 

In the Discours sur Vorigine de lV’inegalité Rousseau accepted Buffon’s defini- 
tion of “species.” But he neutralized its history, making it implode because of 
the many different human types that it was to include: 


Of the men we know, either ourselves, or from historians, or from travel- 
ers, some are black, others white, others red: some have long hair, others 
have nothing but curly wool; some are almost entirely hairy, others have 
not even beard; there have been, and perhaps there still are, Nations of 
men of gigantic size; and leaving aside the fable about Pygmies which may 
well be no more than an exaggeration, the Laplanders and especially the 
Greenlanders are known to be well below the average size for man; it is 
even claimed that there are entire peoples with tails like quadrupeds.’> 


By moving the boundary line that Buffon had drawn between the different 
human races and animal species and multiplying the differences between 
men indefinitely, Rousseau created the theoretical space for apes within the 
human species—and with this, that of presocial man. He maintained that 
there was no firm evidence that the union between men and orangutans 
could not generate fertile offspring.!2° And not just this. He also and primarily 
rejected the idea of the prototype to which Buffon reduced all human forms. 
What Rousseau wished to distinguish as truly essential to the human species 
was the propensity for perfection, as foreign to the physical aspect as it was 
to the social nature of man. In this way, he placed the history of humankind 
under the banner of freedom. Rousseau invented the notion of perfectibility 
because—as Michéle Duchet has written—he did not accept that the species 
generated man and that everything occurred under the influence of necessity. 
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Thus, the history of civilization could be the individual’s path to perfection 
and at the same time lead to the corruption of the species.'?” 

Instead, Buffon’s man, as a product of evolution within the species, rein- 
forced the idea that in humankind “the species has a progress as well as the 
individual,” as Ferguson stated. However at this level, the history of man in 
civil society obscured, without resolving, the double movement implicit in 
Buffon’s natural history of man. The problem, in short, was to determine, 
between the prototype and its various natural formations, the races, what 
position should be assigned to man, who was, by nature, the creator of his 
own refinement. In the passage from the physical man to the civilized and 
moral man lay an inherent tension between the progress of European civil 
society and the delays and immobility in the map of human races. Africa, as 
mentioned, appeared to Ferguson to have no history. Its hot climate meant 
the people were without genius, prevented the maturing of wise political 
projects, and hindered freedom.!”8 

The present limits of the African were placed next to the hypothetical future 
of the American savage. If the focus shifted from man as a social being to that 
dimension where the physical and the moral connected, men reappeared in 
their full diversity, as Rousseau saw them. But for the Scottish literati they 
were not necessarily within the sphere of freedom, where the Genevan had 
placed them. This opened up the possibility of thinking of the history of man 
as histories of different races, as Voltaire did. This was also the hypothesis 
of the natural history of man that the judge of the Court of Session Henry 
Home, Lord Kames, tried to develop in his Sketches of the History of Man, after 
collecting materials on the subject for over 30 years. 


3 


Ignoble Savages: A Blank in the 
History of the Species 


The early condition of society has been the same among all 
nations. Man first appears as a hunter [...]. But there is a prog- 
ress in the course of human affairs. [...] The rude state gives way 
to the pastoral life, and the roaming savage is succeeded by the 
roaming shepherd. [...] But no such tribes were to be found in 
America. Here there is a blank in the history of the species. 


The process leading from the savage state to commercial society was also 
regarded as a shift from primitive uniformity to a modern diversity of 
national characters. Smith’s historic and economic analysis focused on dif- 
ferences in genius caused by the division of labor, which could be so deep as 
to generate different species of men. The institution of private property was 
seen as the principal watershed that, by multiplying needs and professions, 
diversified peoples and individuals from each other. From this perspective, 
human diversity was above all the product of history: a specific characteristic 
of modernity. 

For Lord Kames, however, the differences between peoples lay in nature. 
Kames first advanced this hypothesis in 1758, in the Historical Law-Tracts, 
and then developed it in the 1770s. The Sketches of the History of Man were an 
original synthesis between the new historiographic method, based on stages, 
and a polygenetic stance that, presented as a premise of historic progress, 
ended up limiting it to Europeans alone. By opposing both Linnaeus’s static 
classification and the new definition of species formulated by Buffon, Kames 
followed Voltaire in splitting humankind into a multiplicity of species, posi- 
tioning the discourse on races within the context of historic analysis. Races/ 
species were defined on the basis of common sense, by both immediate and 
discernible physical characteristics and by equally evident inclinations and 
temperaments, which gave rise to particular manners and habits. National 
characters thus became racial characters. Stages and races were brought 
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together to explain at once European progress and the stagnation of other 
peoples. 

Kames’s conception of history emerges most clearly in his treatment of the 
Amerindians. An essential source for the comparative method underlying 
stage theory, they were at the same time a problem, because they had not 
progressed beyond the hunting stage. Kames explained this state of affairs 
by recognizing them as a separate race, distinguishable from the Europeans 
by virtue of their inferior military prowess, lesser humanity, and limited 
sexual capacity. The issue posed by Kames was that of a blank in the his- 
tory of the species, which William Robertson set out to fill in his History 
of America, reaffirming the sociological principles of the stage approach: 
the idea that in similar circumstances men react in similar ways. Savage 
Americans completed the map of humankind, providing the archives of 
a primordial stage of humanity lost to European memory. However, their 
lack of development remained a lacuna that Robertson explained by accen- 
tuating the negative characteristics of their condition. Incorporating into 
his discourse elements from the theory of racial degeneration formulated 
by Cornelius de Pauw—an extreme version of Buffon’s theses in Histoire 
naturelle—the History of America turned Amerindians into the prototype 
of “ignoble savages.” The whole American continent was populated by a 
defective humanity, virtually incapable of dominating nature. This nega- 
tive judgment was extended, at the end of the History, to the Mesoamerican 
empires as well, offering an ideological justification for European expan- 
sion and conquest—a means whereby Providence made human history 
progress. 


The tensions of progress 


The stadial approach to human history, as it had been outlined between 
Smith’s lectures in Glasgow and the publication of Ferguson’s Essay on the 
History of Civil Society, made it possible to analyze the differences between 
peoples in terms of their varying degrees of development. The point of 
departure was the uniformity to be found in savage societies, which gave 
way, in more advanced stages, not only to a growing diversification of 
national characters but also to a segmentation of characters within a given 
country as a result of the different occupations of the population. In savage 
societies, by contrast, the lack of variety in employment was such that only 
rarely did distinctions in temper and genius emerge, as Smith explained in 
his lectures on jurisprudence.” The differentiation between the characters 
of peoples and professions, as opposed to the general uniformity of barbar- 
ians and savages, was linked to the same sociological principles of expla- 
nation presented in Hume’s essay of 1748. However, the fundamental role 
played in Smith’s stadial history by the consolidation of the legal institu- 
tion of property and the growing division of labor meant that differences 
produced within the social system lay at the center of the discourse about 
human diversity. 
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This important shift of emphasis can be seen in Smith’s rhetoric, as he 
employed the term “species” to describe human types diversified by their 
occupations. In the Theory of Moral Sentiments, Smith likened social ranks to 
“different species of men.”? Twenty years later, in the Wealth of Nations, “spe- 
cies” was used with its scientific meaning in relation to the classification of 
the natural world. In this way, Smith stressed that the division of labor was 
the origin of the deepest differences between human types, by virtue of the 
inequality it created in access to means of subsistence and technology, in 
education, in environments, and in ways of life. As a result of this inequality, 
those at the top of the social hierarchy (“the lords,” in Smith’s words) were 
prone to believe they belonged to a “species” different from that of the lower 
orders (“the burghers”), just as, according to Hume, the Europeans believed 
themselves to be with respect to other peoples.* 

However, for Smith, this remained an ideological displacement from soci- 
ety to nature. The analogy between races and species of animals and human 
groups was useful, but only in a negative sense, as can be seen in the use he 
made in the Wealth of Nations of the comparison with dogs, a commonplace 
in the debate between monogenists and polygenists from William Petty° 
onwards: 


The difference of natural talents in different men is, in reality, much less 
than we are aware of; and the very different genius which appears to dis- 
tinguish men of different professions, when grown up to maturity, is not 
upon many occasions so much the cause, as the effect of the division of 
labour. The difference between the most dissimilar characters, between a 
philosopher and a common street porter, for example, seems to arise not 
so much from nature, as from habit, custom, and education [...]. Many 
tribes of animals acknowledged to be all of the same species, derived from 
nature a much more remarkable distinction of genius, than what, anteced- 
ent to custom and education, appears to take place among men. By nature 
a philosopher is not in genius and disposition half so different from a street 
porter, as a mastiff is from a greyhound, or a greyhound from a spaniel, or 
this last from a shepherd’s dog. Those different tribes of animals, however, 
though all of the same species, are of scarce any use to one another.® 


The differences in genius between animals were natural, while those between 
human beings were the product of education, the hierarchization of society, 
and the economic system. They were, however, functional. Between men, 
“the most dissimilar geniuses” were always reciprocally useful, because their 
products resulted in “a common stock” where everyone could purchase what 
he required of other men’s products. While the animal races were indifferent 
to each other, human social ranks contributed to creating the shared wealth 
of the species. Unity was achieved due to a willingness to “truck, barter and 
exchange,” and an aptitude for commerce.” 

The explanation for the diversity of peoples lay in a similar perspective. It was 
linked first of all to the gap created by the establishment of property. The largest 
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gulf in history was that between savage peoples and herding peoples, modern 
Amerindians and ancient Germans, as Smith taught his students in Glasgow: 


Among the northern nations which broke into Europe in the beginning 
of the Sth century, society was a step further advanced than amongst the 
Americans at this day. They are still in the state of hunters, the most rude 
and barbarous of any, whereas the others were arrived at the state of shep- 
herds, and had even some little agriculture. The step betwixt these two is 
of all others the greatest in the progression of society, for by it the notion 
of property is extended beyond possession, to which it is in the former 
state confined. When this is once established, it is a matter of no great dif- 
ficulty to extend this from one subject to another, from herds and flocks 
to the land itself.® 


This original historic acceleration had given rise to the gap between “rich 
countries” and “poor countries,” which had proved to be a condition of com- 
mon prosperity in a “natural” system of free international exchange. Nations 
surrounded by nomadic barbarians could not acquire the same degree of 
wealth as those that had facilitated the relative development of their neigh- 
bors through mutual trade.’ According to Smith, humanity was the result of 
a progressive history, which was realized in the marketplace. Hence, the most 
important effect of the discovery of America on the history of Europe was the 
increase of international commerce, an unintended consequence that had 
little to do with the reasons why conquistadors had ventured into the New 
World in search of gold.1° 

The profound difference arising in the transition from the hunting to the 
herding stages was, however, capable of yielding an interpretation of human 
history that moved in an alternative direction to the one taken by Smith. 
This began to be evident in Kames’s Historical Law-Tracts, the first published 
work to refer systematically to the stadial scheme.!! Despite the negative judg- 
ment of Hume, who regarded it as a tricky mix of metaphysics and Roman 
law, “Wormwood & Aloes,”” the Historical Law-Tracts were generally viewed 
by contemporaries as the first fully realized attempt to write a history of juris- 
prudence in the wake of Montesquieu’s spirit of laws. 

The relationship between the systems of laws, institutions, and habits of 
peoples, on the one hand, and the historic succession of stages, on the other, 
offered a framework that became the instrument and the goal of historio- 
graphic practice. Kames gave legitimacy to the anthropological use!‘ of clas- 
sical sources, travel accounts, and literary works, through an attention for 
connections that was not tied to the chronological course of events. History 
thus took shape as a regular system of causes and effects, whereby one could 
“rationally conclude, that the progress has been the same among all nations, 
in the capital circumstances at least.” 

Reviewing the work in the Monthly Review, the lawyer and pamphleteer 
Owen Ruffhead commented that, thanks to Kames’ analysis, institutions and 
customs that had once appeared unexplainable, or the product of chance, 
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could now be seen as “natural effects of powerful causes.” Kames stood out 
for his profound and correct knowledge of human nature and his singular 
familiarity with the history of mankind and the progress of society.!° The 
most important aspect placed on the agenda by the Historical Law-Tracts 
was, however, highlighted by an article in the Critical Review, in all probabil- 
ity written by William Robertson. Robertson stressed that the new historic 
methodology was capable of accounting for any diversity in development, 
even what Smith regarded as the most remarkable move toward the perfec- 
tion of society, namely the step dividing hunters from herders. The differ- 
ences between peoples at varying stages of development, admitted Robertson, 
could be so deep that they might seem to be produced by different species. In 
his words, “there is not a greater difference between two beings of a contrary 
species, than there is between a man considered as a member of a Grecian 
commonwealth, of a feudal kingdom, or of a despotic monarchy.”” But the sta- 
dial approach and sociological analysis were, in Robertson’s eyes, capable of 
rationally producing unity from variety. 

Nonetheless, the notion that there were different species of human beings 
was not just a hyperbole for Kames. On the one hand he concluded, in agree- 
ment with Smith and Robertson, that facts and circumstances, reconstructed 
through various sources, form a regular system of causes and effects and that 
the progress of nations had been similar everywhere. But his restricting of 
the rule to “capital circumstances” was functional to the observation that 
common human progress was limited by accidental factors, constitutional 
specificities, and also by the “the singular nature of a people.”® 

It was this idea that Kames, patron to Hume, Smith, Blair, and Millar, 
adopted in his most important historic work, which appeared in two vol- 
umes in 1774: the Sketches of the History of Man. Republished in 1778 in a 
second and larger four-volume edition, the Sketches summarized three dec- 
ades of thinking, which in the meantime had produced, besides the Historical 
Law-Tracts, works such as the Essays upon British Antiquity (1747), the Essays 
on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion (1751), the Principles of Equity 
(1760), and the Elements of Criticism (1762). Published more than ten times 
on British soil in the period to 1820, partially published in Philadelphia, and 
translated into German, the Sketches reflected the successful transition from 
morals to history in Scottish thought.’ 

Organized around core themes such as property, commerce, the arts, gov- 
ernment, luxury, and the female condition, and held together by the stadial 
framework, the Sketches opened with a history of civil society and ended, three 
books later, with morality and theology. Kames dealt first of all with human 
development, considered separately from the political structures shaping life 
in society: the mode of subsistence, population, property, economics, man- 
ners, luxury, and relations between the sexes constituted “The Progress of 
Men Independent of Society.” Then came “The Progress of Men in Society,” 
which concerned the birth and development of states, of governments, and, 
in general, of forms of associative life, and the problematic relationship with 
political liberty. Finally, developing the topics of his Essays upon Principles of 
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Morality and Natural Religion,?° “The Progress of Sciences” focused on human 
intellect and the progress of knowledge, from the principles of reason to those 
of morals. Reason and morality followed a path of development parallel to 
the one found in human societies. While the natural history of mankind, 
in the Humean sense, was the history of the “revolutions of the mind” that 
accompanied and followed the progress of civil society, Kames elaborated, 
through the theory of stages, a peculiar form of historicization of morals, 
steering them away from both Hume’s skeptical conclusions and the utopian 
perfection associated with the theories of Hutcheson.”! 

Kames, wrongly considered to be a simple popularizer or an “agitateur des 
idées,””? did not limit himself to rehashing themes already investigated by 
his more famous contemporaries. In the historic-sociological scheme that 
had taken shape between the 1750s and 1770s, thanks also to his contri- 
bution, Kames emphasized a critical aspect, proposing an original point of 
view. Central to the Sketches was the idea that the peculiar natures of peo- 
ples diversified the history of the human species. The explosive import of 
this approach was immediately grasped by contemporaries such as David 
Doig—philologist, member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh and of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and contributor to the third edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica—and the Reverend Samuel Stanhope Smith, profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy at the College of New Jersey, who later succeeded 
Witherspoon as president. Though they took different approaches, both 
targeted Kames’s work, carefully examining its materialist premises and the 
conflictual relationship with the biblical account.?* On May 3, 1774, James 
Beattie, professor of Moral Philosophy and Logic at the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen, commenting on the newly published Sketches to the Queen of the 
Bluestockings circle, Elizabeth Montagu, declared them to be full of “bizarre 
theories.” He was of the view that their author had the typical attitude of an 
unbeliever, and was working from behind the veil of an apparent orthodoxy 
to undermine Christianity.24 By making races a subject of historic discourse, 
Kames in fact celebrated “the death of Adam”?> on the historical and the 
anthropological plane. 

In many ways the Sketches established the typical scheme of stage theory: 
human history, prompted by the increase in population, moved through the 
successive stages of hunting, herding, farming, and, when the agricultural 
surplus created the conditions for the division of labor, that of commerce. 
On a number of points, however, Kames tended to stress nonhomogeneous 
aspects in this development. It appeared to him to be neither automatic nor 
inevitable, but checked, on the one hand, by custom and by natural human 
indolence, which led humans not to change condition until forced to do so 
by very powerful causes, and on the other, by the climatic factor, which, 
by contributing to the formation of different environments, played a role in 
differentiating the pace of development. Climate was therefore to be con- 
sidered a factor of variation in terms of acceleration, slowing down, and 
immobility. In cold countries unsuited to the cultivation of wheat, progress 
would necessarily come to a halt after the hunting and herding phases, due 
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to the impossibility of moving on to agriculture; in the torrid regions, in the 
absence of a big increase in the population, the process of development might 
not even have really begun, because the inhabitants would continue to nour- 
ish themselves on the spontaneously growing fruits of the earth.”° Only the 
temperate zones—on this point, Kames was in agreement with Montesquieu 
and Ferguson—had the theoretical conditions for full development. For 
instance, the climate and geographic position of the Nile Valley could explain 
the early perfecting of Egyptian penal law, in relation to which the Historical 
Law-Tracts had first outlined the scheme of stages. However, by then, Egypt 
appeared to Kames as a unique case in history, a first great exception to the 
general progress of nations.?” 

The precocity of Egypt had also been analyzed in detail in a contemporary 
and celebrated work by Antoine-Yves Goguet, De l’origine des loix, des arts et des 
sciences. This could be explained, according to Goguet, not only by geographic 
and climatic factors, but also by Egypt’s vicinity to the center of the spread of 
humanity after the Universal Flood. Translated into English and extensively 
reviewed by the Monthly Review in 1761, De l’origine des loix seems to have had 
a significant influence in Scotland, on the search for historiographic forms 
combining the linear development of societies with an investigation of their 
various cultural and social aspects.?8 Referring to the myth of the Universal 
Flood, Goguet had contributed, perhaps more than anyone else, to establish- 
ing the topos of the relationship between the emergent eighteenth-century 
historic reflection on the diversity of peoples and the biblical tradition. If, as 
Rousseau thought, the development of language was fundamentally linked 
to the forming of human society, the Universal Flood/Tower of Babel pairing 
explained, for Goguet, the existence of the savage state, otherwise at odds 
with the Genesis story; following those events it was possible to find peoples 
that had only the figure of human beings.” 

This had also been suggested at the Sorbonne by Turgot, who affirmed that 
after the “miraculous division of languages,” the whole world became sav- 
age like America.*° But it was a perspective that, while apparently confirm- 
ing the biblical story, could be used to support theories about the origin of 
language and society that effectively departed from it, as Rousseau’s reason- 
ing in the Essai sur l’origine des langues clearly showed: “Adam spoke; Noah 
spoke; granted. Adam had been taught by God himself. When they separated, 
Noah’s children abandoned agriculture, and the common language perished 
together with the first society. This would have happened even if there had 
never been a tower of Babel.”*! 

In this way, ancient traditions were recovered. Fables, as Bernard Lamy 
had defined Diodorus Siculus’s theories about the origin of the world and 
of human beings, agreed with the Revelation, but in a way in which it was 
the Bible that appeared fabulous. Society and original language would also 
have been lost without any Tower of Babel, as a natural result of the disper- 
sion of human groups on the earth. Disseminated in the vast desert of the 
world, peoples had relapsed into the “stupid barbarity” in which they would 
have found themselves had they been born from the earth. Human beings, 
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stemming just like other animals from the bowels of the earth, lent them- 
selves much better than Adam to the current ideas about the development 
of society and the sensist approach to the origin of language placed on the 
agenda by Condillac.** Diodorus Siculus described humans as savage, solitary 
beings, who nourished themselves on “herbs, and the natural fruits of the 
trees” and had only eventually joined together in order to help each other 
against wild beasts. Languages had formed within each group from sounds 
that were initially indistinct and meaningless, which gradually became artic- 
ulated words. But being dispersed into several parts of the world, each human 
group organized its own lexicon in a chance manner, and so “they spoke not 
all the same language.”*? 

Adam Smith’s “Dissertation on the Origin of Languages,” which Dugald 
Stewart considered an excellent example of conjectural history, assumed pre- 
cisely the nonbiblical point of view, though from behind a screen of theoreti- 
cal reasoning: language was not given, but had formed by degrees, becoming 
more elaborate with the progress of society.*4 In the account of the historian 
of the first century BC, and following Rousseau, it was even possible to see— 
as did James Burnett, Lord Monboddo, a colleague of Kames at the Court of 
Session of Edinburgh—confirmation that the ape belonged to the human 
species, and to trace the progression of man from a primitive state as a wild 
animal without language.** Even without arriving at this extreme, as was 
shown most explicitly by Lamy’s revealing summary of Diodorus Siculus, the 
idea of the birth of human beings from the earth, which so greatly resembled 
that of grass in a garden and frogs in a pond, was directly linked, through the 
independent formation of languages, to the development of society.*° The 
savage state, the plurality of human types, and different societies were thus 
closely related. This was the hypothesis that seemed most rational to Kames: 


Abstracting from Revelation it is natural to conjecture, that as there are 
many different climates, there were formed originally different races of 
men fit for these different climates, in which only they flourish and degen- 
erate in every other climate. Every experiment seems to correspond to this 
conjecture.°” 


Kames and the different histories of human species 


The Sketches of the History of Man adopted a stage-based scheme, arguing 
that the beginnings of human society were savage. However, as such a view 
contradicted the Bible, which held that Adam was instructed directly by 
God, Kames looked for an expedient. The episode of the Tower of Babel and 
the confusion of languages, as indicated by Goguet, could be the juncture 
between sacred history and profane history, the key event explaining the sav- 
age state. It was the only known fact—in the Scriptures—which explained the 
dispersal, across the earth’s surface, of different savage societies at the dawn 
of history. At the same time, it offered an “ethnological” account of human 
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diversity, because in order for humans to adapt their new surroundings it was 
necessary that they divide into different “kinds,” suited to different climes.*® 
In pursuing this rational hypothesis, Kames went much further than Goguet: 
the Tower of Babel represented a new start for human history, but the dif- 
fusionist model was abandoned. Postulating, like Voltaire, the existence of 
a range of creative acts through which Divine Providence adapted human 
groups to the different environments, Kames amended the Bible story and 
positioned himself within the polygenist speculative tradition. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, this meant testing the lim- 
its of Buffon’s climate-based anthropology. Natural history, especially that 
related to man, was a specifically modern field of investigation, in which 
knowledge had gone far beyond that of the ancients and was continuing to 
advance rapidly. As stated by the Critical Review at the beginning of the 1760s, 
“Natural history is now, by a kind of national establishment, become the 
favourite studies of the times.”*? Though sharing an avid interest in this new 
field, Kames held that it should be constantly verified in the light of reports 
arriving in Europe with the increase of voyages of discovery. For this rea- 
son, in 1772 he gave a draft questionnaire based on polygenist hypotheses 
to James Lind, a ship’s doctor who took part in James Cook’s second circum- 
navigation of the world. Kames urged him to bear in mind crucial questions 
of natural philosophy regarding the connection between varieties of climate 
and those of plants, animals, and human beings: “Are not men, like horses or 
wheat, apt to degenerate in foreign climes? [...] In the course of your Voyage, 
you'll probably have many opportunities for enquires of this kind.”*° 

In the first of his Sketches, “Diversity of Men and Languages,” which in the 
second edition was entitled “Preliminary Discourse” and took the form of 
a general introduction to the whole work, Kames dealt systematically with 
Buffon’s theses. Describing the strong points of the Histoire naturelle, he fol- 
lowed Buffon through a myriad of examples drawn from the plant, animal, 
and above all human world, in order to confute them by means of empirical 
observation and “plausible reasonings.” The focal point of his critique was 
the very core of Buffon’s theory, which ascribed no role to common sense and 
first-hand observation in the definition of species. Rejecting the “artificial” 
principle according to which two animals can be said to belong to the same 
species if they generate fecund offspring, Kames presented the evidence of 
“visible marks” such as size, strength, and color, and the innate conviction 
of all human beings that each species has particular characteristics and that 
these belong to every member of that species. Man would have been very 
imperfect if he had not immediately been able to distinguish between the 
various species without first having tested the fecundity of hybrids: “Neither 
experience nor argument is required to prove, that a horse is not an ass, or 
that a monkey is not a man.”*! These were aspects that Buffon had considered 
at length in volumes IV and XIV of his Histoire naturelle. 

Kames’ criticism was inspired by the idea of a correspondence between the 
natural order and that of the human mind. This was the central aspect of the 
observations on Buffon made in the 1750s by the young Thomas Reid, who 
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acknowledged Kames’s fundamental influence on the philosophy of com- 
mon sense, which he began to develop in the Inquiry into the Human Mind on 
the Principles of Common Sense, published in 1764.4” However, by adopting a 
common sense perspective, Kames also opposed Reid’s clear acceptance of 
Linnaeus’s classification, which in his view imposed the fruits of an arbi- 
trary imagination on the reality of nature. Kames echoed Buffon in inveigh- 
ing against the mere “dictionaries of words”: Linnaeus had grouped together 
animals as one might do books in a library, “by size, or by binding, without 
regard to the contents.”4° It was “ridiculous” to invent classes that denied the 
whale its place among fish (!), argued Kames, just as it was absurd to place 
human beings alongside bats. 

But by the same logic there was no need to distinguish the concept of variety 
from that of species. By deliberately treating race and species as synonymous, 
Kames denied the conceptual innovation proposed by Buffon in relation to 
species and at the same time participated in the eighteenth-century redefini- 
tion of race in a physical-anthropological sense. In the same way as Voltaire, 
whose literary works and at least one of the first editions of the Essai sur les 
meoeurs he certainly knew, Kames spoke of races not as varieties of the same 
species, but as different species belonging to the same genus.*# 

Without ever citing him, and perhaps trying to avoid being associated with 
such awkward company on what was a highly delicate issue, Kames nonethe- 
less used many of Voltaire’s arguments. In a footnote added to the second 
edition, he picked up, for example, on the comparison between the diversity 
of trees and that of human beings: just as a fir, an oak, and a pear tree did 
not derive from the same plant—and “no person” could ever think to trace 
them back “to one kind”—nor did human “kinds,” different in “figure, col- 
our, &c.,” descend from the same man.* Cross-breeding between species was, 
according to Kames, a fairly rare possibility in nature, a means employed by 
Providence to avoid upheavals in the natural order. But this was not the case 
of human beings, and neither of dogs, the races of which, originally distinct, 
gave rise to fecund crossbreeds.*° 

Denying Buffon’s theses on the varieties of human beings meant, above 
all, confuting climate theories. If Buffon attributed the physical differences 
between men to climate in particular, suggesting that they were degenerate 
forms of the original white, according to Kames each species was created to 
live in a specific climate and degenerated outside of it, but only in the sense 
that a given species struggled to live outside its own environmental condi- 
tions. On the basis of the analogy between plants and animals, Kames theo- 
rized that not even all humans were suited to living indistinctly in any part 
of the world. Like horses and wheat, men were incapable of fully adapting: 
they lost strength, vigor, intelligence, vivacity, and talents when placed in an 
alien environment, as demonstrated by European settlements in Africa and 
South America.*” 

But the origin of human differences or, more in general, of living species, 
could not be ascribed to climate, as Buffon would have liked. That was dis- 
proved by experience. Humans with different somatic features, such as Finns 
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and Laplanders, or Negroes and Abyssinians, were to be found at the same 
latitudes. The Amerindians were all the same red-copper color, even though 
there were various kinds of climate in their continent; the southern Chinese 
were white, despite being close to the torrid zone, while the inhabitants of the 
Sahara and the Abyssinians were bronze-colored and not black, even though 
they were among those most exposed to the sun. Furthermore, in contrast to 
what Buffon had supposed, all the different human types retained their own 
specific traits even in climes different from their own.*® 

The aporias that slipped into Buffon’s Histoire naturelle, in the 30 years it 
took to write it, had opened a breach on the one hand for polygenetic reason- 
ing, and on the other for theses affirming an essential continuity between 
humans and animals. The expansion of knowledge and the empirical verifi- 
cation carried out between the 1750s and 1770s had led to a need for further 
studies and continuous revisions, which found their way into the Suppléments 
of 1777. The contradictions were highlighted by the “useful”—according to 
the Monthly Review—juxtaposition of the additions to the original formu- 
lations in the English translation by Smellie, who had been the secretary 
of Kames.*? In the Sketches, Kames made use of “Buffon’s authority against 
himself,” as he wrote in 1774 in a passage that was slightly toned down in 
the second edition. The new definition of species, based on the reproductive 
principle, was not always coherently applied in the Histoire naturelle, and an 
unresolved tension remained with the old meaning, which relied on exterior 
affinities and differences, particularly evident in the case of the discussion of 
American animals.°° 

While the degenerative principle undermined the Aristotelian fixity of spe- 
cies, in the 1770s it had become highly problematic to argue that Blacks trans- 
planted into temperate zones would return to a natural white color in the 
space of ten generations. Furthermore, the criterion for establishing species 
status based on the fecundity of offspring proved, by Buffon’s own admission, 
to be not universally valid. Buffon had observed, for example, that sheep and 
goats, though of different species, could procreate fertile offspring, just as 
dromedaries and camels did. Resorting to the test of the fertility of offspring 
had, for Buffon, been a necessary step to get away from exterior resemblances, 
on the basis of which, otherwise, it would be reasonable to view men and apes 
as contiguous, as they were for Linnaeus, if not even one the result of the 
degeneration of the other.>! The moment this demarcation line disappeared, 
all that remained was the affirmation that external similarities were not suf- 
ficient to define membership of the same species—a line of reasoning that led 
Voltaire and Kames to emphasize the immediate evidence of the differences 
between human groups. 

The alternative was to bring humans and apes closer together. A further 
contribution to this was provided once more by Buffon’s uncertainties. 
Volume XIV on the Nomenclature des singes, published in 1766, endorsed the 
news of fertile unions between black women and apes—that is, the proof 
requested by Rousseau for resolving the anatomical affinity between orangu- 
tans and humans in a single species.°? This thesis became a favorite theme 
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of Monboddo, who published his first volume of the Origin and Progress of 
Language a year before the Sketches came out. That orangutans belonged to 
the human species was incontestably demonstrated by the fact that they 
had the same physical characteristics as humans, including speech organs 
(larynx, pharynx, and tongue). Moreover, they walked in an erect position 
instead of on all fours, as many feral children found in the woods of Europe 
did; they used sticks as arms, lived in societies, and carried off black women, 
who they used as slaves and as instruments of pleasure. To think that beings 
so similar to each other might belong to different species contradicted every 
law of nature.*? 

Monboddo used these arguments to reverse Buffon’s perspective on the 
degenerative path in the shaping of human varieties from a white prototype. 
Taking the example of feral children, he hypothesized a primitive stage of sol- 
itude and animality, followed by that of the orangutan, which already walked 
in an erect position and displayed social attitudes. Gait, rationality, sociabil- 
ity, and language were not natural attributes of human beings, but the prod- 
uct of “acquired habits,” just like religion and government. Humanity thus 
became defined, according to the teachings of Rousseau—the only modern 
author to have grasped the real nature of man, in Monboddo’s view—through 
perfectibility: the capacity to acquire superior mental faculties.** 

The only possible difference between natural man and animals lay in the 
former’s greater capacity for learning. The human species was able to entirely 
reshape itself, to the point that its original nature became barely distinguish- 
able. Language was the “art of arts,” indispensable to human development 
and yet a late result achieved only a long time after the birth of society. 
Monboddo dealt in this way with the Rousseauian issue of the relationship 
between the origin of society and that of language, giving precedence to the 
former.*> For him, the case of the deaf clearly illustrated the complexity of 
this invention. Like feral children and orangutans, deaf persons had speech 
organs, but were in the condition of having to reinvent language, as they did 
not know it.%° 

The “absurd and whimsical” principles of that “very uncommon monument 
of the 18th century,” as the journalist and radical historian Gilbert Stuart had 
described Of the Origin and Progress of Language in the Edinburgh Magazine and 
Review,*’ did, in effect, invoke the authority of Linnaeus and Rousseau to 
trace the progress of the human species in its various degrees and to identify 
the slow and imperceptible steps that had been taken. As Monboddo put it, 
“T have only followed Linnaeus, and I think I have given a better reason than 
he has done for the Orang-Outang belonging to us.”°® The history of human- 
kind thus appeared to be a path from animality to full humanity: not only 
had all peoples, even the most advanced and educated ones, been barbarian 
in the past, but “man himself was originally a wild savage animal, till he was 
tamed, and, as I may say, humanized, by civility and arts.”°? 

Compared to Rousseau, Monboddo saw the movement toward society as 
less subject to chance and external catastrophes and more closely linked 
to needs, defense requirements, and population increase, in line with the 
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general historic analysis carried out in Edinburgh and Glasgow in the same 
years. By including the orangutan in the human species, however, he fully 
distanced himself from the other Scottish historians. His savage, who, in the 
manner of Horace, formed part of a mutum ac turpe pecus, was extraneous by 
definition to the history of civil society.® 

It was precisely for this reason that Kames, while going beyond the con- 
fines of an orthodox reading of Genesis, rejected the extreme form of mate- 
rialism found in Monboddo, who considered the Tower of Babel episode to 
be a mere allegory. For Kames, by contrast, it “must necessarily be admitted” 
as “a real history.”*! In the same passage, Kames criticized the likening of 
the orangutan to man. Drawing on both Tyson and Buffon, he resolutely 
affirmed that anatomical attributes and external organs, however perfect, 
did not suffice to speak. Imitative skills and “sense and understanding,” 
were required in order to transform scattered sounds into fully articulated 
phrases. Although Monboddo tried to demonstrate the contrary, children 
were capable of articulating sounds naturally and without any instruction. 
Kames concluded from this that there was an indissoluble tie between soci- 
ety and language: if society was essential to man, it would not have existed 
without words. 

Savages were not asocial and solitary. They too lived in a society, albeit 
still a very imperfect one, and had their own language, however crude. In 
a footnote in the sketch significantly entitled “Appetite for Society,” Kames 
criticized the pantheon of authorities, evoked by Monboddo, affirming that 
the savage man lived without any society: Vitruvius, Diodorus Siculus, and 
the “celebrated” Rousseau—all guilty of the “same oversight.” For Kames, 
who this time found himself in perfect agreement with Buffon and Ferguson, 
the human appetite for society was certainly no less than that for food: 
no animal had more need of society than men did to find nourishment or 
defend themselves. If in society humans occupied a preeminent position in 
earthly creation, in a solitary state they would become the most desperate 
and defenseless of beings. 

In Kames’s view, the principle that made it possible to refute both the 
anthropological theories of the bizarre Monboddo and those of the celebrated 
Buffon was situated on the boundary between sociality and asociality. Men, 
like other animals, were distinguished not only by their physical appearance 
but also by their character, temperament, and disposition. These too were 
equally original and immediately recognizable elements, according to Kames. 
In his observations on human diversity, Voltaire had also linked physical 
appearance and intellectual capacities; and the association between particu- 
lar physical types, aptitudes, and characters was solidly justified by Buffon as 
it was by Linnaeus. However, when Kames spoke about the “internal consti- 
tution” of the human species, he was referring to a conception of morality 
based on action, which he had first developed in his Essays on the Principles of 
Morality and Natural Religion. For the supposed philosophical determinism of 
this view he had even been accused of heresy, because every being was made 
to correspond to its actions. Each species manifested a specific “uniformity of 
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conduct,” insofar as it was created with particular functional characteristics: 
“Such as the being is, such must its actions be. [...] The several classes into 
which nature has distributed living creatures, are not more distinguishable 
by an external form, than by an internal constitution.” In the light of the 
new “facts” introduced by modern natural histories, this conception became 
a systematic reasoning on the evidence of moral differences in humankind, 
which were as marked as physical ones. 

The “Preliminary Discourse” was in this sense an extended commentary 
on the footnote about races that Hume had added to his essay on “National 
Characters” in 1753. Behind the dispute with Buffon, there was the one with 
Montesquieu, whom Kames considered to be “a great champion for the cli- 
mate,” and “the most formidable antagonist.”°° What Kames defined as “inter- 
nal disposition” translated invariably into concrete behaviors, which, even 
more than for Hume, could not be explained either by climate or by education 
and way of life. As his moral theory, based on action, related to the relation- 
ship between social human beings, Kames regarded courage and behavior 
toward foreigners to be fundamental. Referring to travel literature, he recalled 
the existence of particular peoples who, unlike the majority of peoples, were 
sociable toward foreigners. The peoples of Europe and of northern Asia, like 
the inhabitants of Malacca, a torrid country, together with the Arabs and 
Africans, had the “natural gift” of warrior courage; the same could be said for 
the inhabitants of Tahiti, for whom Kames did not conceal a clear sympathy. 
By contrast, the savages of Guyana, though their stage of development was 
such that they enjoyed independence and equality, were cowardly and lazy, 
the opposite of how Ferguson would have wanted them to be. This also held 
true for the Amerindians, the Samoyeds, and the Laplanders, who, though 
they lived in a cold climate and were savages, were among the most fearful of 
all human beings. The contrasting physical and moral characteristics of the 
adjacent inhabitants of the Bowman Islands, white and gentle, and the hostile 
Blacks of New Guinea, who shared the same climate and material conditions, 
could only be explained by arguing that they belonged to different races.°° 

If the proliferation of contacts brought about by wars and trade had con- 
tributed to hiding racial differences in the civil nations, these were evident 
among savage peoples. Like what happened for dogs, which could not con- 
ceivably derive from a single shepherd-dog, there were men of different “spe- 
cies” or “kinds” (here used as synonymous): within “each kind,” individuals 
displayed a remarkable uniformity, but also differed “no less remarkably 
from the individuals of every other kind.” Echoing the terms of Hume’s foot- 
note, Kames concluded that “uniformity without variation is the offspring of 
nature, never of chance.” 

An open or closed attitude toward foreigners, courage and cowardice, the vir- 
tues and vices of a people, and, in general, all the collective models of behavior, 
could not be the result of chance, but had to have a constant and invariable 
cause. National character thus ended up being associated with a natural diver- 
sity analogous to that between men and women: “the greater part of a nation 
is of one character,” which “can have no foundation but nature.”© National 
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characters acquired an original and specific significance, becoming “original 
characters”: racial characters. On the basis of Hume’s critique of the climate the- 
ory of Montesquieu, it was possible to move from nature to history, as Ferguson 
had done. But it was also possible to follow the inverse trajectory, from moral to 
physical man. For Kames the question as to whether humans all belonged to a 
single stock and descended from one couple, or if instead there were originally 
distinct races, pertained directly to the problem of progress as the general frame- 
work of human history: emphasis was placed on differences in development. 

If Ferguson, while considering climatic zones to be totally irrelevant for the 
history of civil society, had compared the ancient Germans to the inhabitants of 
the Americas, Hume had limited the comparison to the Greeks and the French, 
the English and the Romans, the ancient Greeks and the modern Greeks, with- 
out breaching the localized boundaries of the uniformity of human nature. 
Differences in humankind were not contained within the bounds of different 
historic times, but were based on the idea of a natural separation ab origine 
between species, kinds, or races. With the “Preliminary Discourse,” polygen- 
ism became explicitly the premise to the “pictures of human history.” It was 
history itself that demonstrated that, from the very beginning, the earth was 
divided into small tribes, and that these configured different races of men, each 
in a suitable climate and free to develop its own language. Kames developed 
“the uniqueness of human nature into a plurality of natures.”°? By so doing, 
his “history of the Species, in its progress from the savage state to its high- 
est civilisation and improvement” began as a divided history: “Some nations 
stimulated by their own nature, or by their climate, have made a rapid progress; 
some have proceeded more slowly; and some continue savages.””° 

Following the basis of the common postulate of the fixity of species, the 
racial scheme and the stadial scheme came together to explain at one and the 
same time the progress of the Europeans and the immobility of peoples such 
as the Amerindians. At the beginning, the whole world was like America. But, 
in the eighteenth century, Europe no longer was; in contrast to it, the New 
World had remained savage. 


American savages: The source and problem of history 


According to William Rose’s comment in the Monthly Review, the Sketches of 
the History of Man contained pertinent and interesting observations on a wide 
range of useful topics, but some of them were imprecise and superficial. In 
particular, what Kames had to say to support the idea of the existence of dif- 
ferent human races was far from conclusive, even though he cited many facts 
and data drawn from reputable travelers.”! The opening sketch seemed inad- 
equate even to Kames’s friend Hugh Blair, professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres at the University of Edinburgh: 


I still think the first chapter of your book, one of the most unsatisfactory 
in it: you know I always hesitated about it. Nothing appears to me to be 
built upon it. You seem fond of proving, against Buffon, that Man is not 
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every where the same animal; but of a different race and different species, 
according as you find him cowardly or courageous, hospitable or cruel to 
strangers; and yet, in the progress of your work, you treat man as every 
where a creature of the same species; and from uniform principles and 
causes, you account for the variations of his manner of living, opinions, 
affections, &c. which you had not ground to do, if the creature of whom 
you treated was different in kind, in different parts of the globe.”” 


Blair grasped the tension in the Sketches between the universalistic principle 
informing the history of civil society in the main part of the work, and the 
speculation about the descent of humankind from Adam and Eve, intended 
to demonstrate its division into different species. The criticism was well 
founded, though his claim that the “Preliminary Discourse” was not coher- 
ently followed through in the body of the Sketches, and could quite easily 
have been omitted, is not quite exact. 

Kames’s opening remarks on the plural nature of the history of the spe- 
cies related above all to the twelfth sketch on the “Origins and Progress of 
American Nations,” in which he returned to the theme of polygenesis, speak- 
ing of “local creations” and the reiteration of creative acts.’? In this way, he 
entered the fray of the dispute about the New World, which questioned biblical 
categories and the foundations of Aristotelian philosophy. The Amerindians, 
viewed by eighteenth-century European philosophers as the source and the 
emblem of the original savage state, represented at the same time a crucial 
problem: they stood apart from other nations by virtue of their immobility, 
for the fact that they had not advanced beyond a primordial hunting and 
fishing state: “The North-American tribes are remarkable with respect to one 
branch of their history, that, instead of advancing, like other nations, toward 
the maturity of society and government, they continue to this hour in their 
original state of hunting and fishing.” This reflection, made by Kames at 
the end of the section on the progress of social organization and of the state, 
altered the status of the American populations. Rather than just being use- 
ful sources and material for illustrating the most backward stages of human 
societies, they became full-blown subjects of historic research. A history of 
America could have filled the gaps in the natural history of humankind as 
it had been taking shape until then, because—and this was the point—the 
continent discovered by Columbus appeared to be a place of “extraordinary 
facts.” 

Kames was immediately struck by what appeared to be a climate inver- 
sion, the fact that the most advanced civilizations at the time of the con- 
quest, Mexico and Peru, lay in a torrid region, while the savages of northern 
America lived in the same climatic zone as Europe, where society had pro- 
gressed to the stage of commerce. Above all, however, the Amerindians had 
not followed the model of development that had characterized, in a virtually 
uniform manner, the history of the Old World.” 

The crucial problem Kames wanted to tackle by formulating the hypothesis 
of local creations was the absence of development in the way of life of the 
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North American peoples from the first stage to subsequent ones. According 
to stadial theory, population increase was what triggered, and thus enabled, 
the transition from one mode of subsistence to another. The weak link in the 
chain of American development lay in the low population density of the new 
continent in relation to its potential. Unlike in the Old World, where the lack 
of food caused by demographic increase had led to the pastoral stage, the 
inhabitants of North America, few in number, remained hunters and fish- 
ermen because these practices supplied them with enough food. This was 
the same contrast to which Voltaire attributed, together with other environ- 
mental causes—such as excessive cold, river and mountain barriers, torrential 
rain, polluting poisons—the “stupidity” of that human species.” 

However, for Kames, the ultimate cause was the sexual impotence of 
the Amerindians, about which there was an extensive literature. Buffon’s 
Histoire naturelle and Raynal’s Histoire philosophique et politique [...] dans les 
deux Indes made this the mark of distinction of the inhabitants of the New 
World; Cornelius de Pauw, in his controversial Recherches philosophiques sur 
les Américains, turned it into a “vice of the constitution” that was “manifest 
in the blood,” even though he opposed polygenesis.’”” Distinct both from the 
Europeans and from all other savages, characterized as having an animal 
appetite for the opposite sex, the Amerindians were an exceptional case due 
to their deficit of humanity. Their infertility, which did not depend on laws, 
customs, or morals, was for Kames the proof that they belonged to a “sepa- 
rate race,” and accounted for their failure to develop. Kames in this context 
quoted Buffon as “a respectable author.”’8 

The Americans were not just an example of savage societies. Their socie- 
ties had not developed and had remained savage. They were an example of 
the primordial stage of the history of human society, and, at the same time, 
the first great exception to its progressive development. Their description as 
a race apart picked up on the arguments that, in the course of the century, 
had consolidated, both in physical and moral terms, their diversity from the 
European human type. Their hairless bodies and beardlessness suggested a 
lack of masculinity. Spread out over a vast continent and subject to a variety 
of climates, the Americans were all of the same red-copper color.” Physical 
traits thus distinguished them not only from the distant Europeans but also 
from the Eskimos, who were much closer to hand, as Voltaire had trium- 
phantly pointed out. Like Voltaire, Kames also played on the contrast between 
contiguity—north bank and south bank of the Saint Lawrence river—and 
separateness of peoples to confute the climate thesis.°° 

Kames, however, was particularly interested in moral traits, which related 
more directly to the stadial scheme. The target of his criticism this time 
was Ferguson. Kames could not accept the egalitarian conclusions Ferguson 
seemed to draw from the logic of the comparison, on the basis of which the 
ancient Britons, at the time of the first Roman invasion, resembled in many 
ways the modern Amerindians. These two peoples, distant in time and space, 
displayed the most certain elements regarding the historic beginnings of 
each nation: it was here that the original character of humankind was to be 
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found.®! The way in which the Amerindians fought, in contrast to the ancient 
Europeans’ custom of engaging in open battle, was based on ambushes and 
betrayal, a clear sign of cowardice, according to Kames. The savages of the 
New World were capable of enduring the most terrible tortures, but lacked 
active courage. They were, then, different in their interaction with others. 
This was the crucial aspect in which the inner disposition of each species 
translated into the immediate evidence of specific behaviors—as had been 
explained in the “Preliminary Discourse.” Kames’s “original characters” of 
“original tribes” were contrasted rhetorically with Ferguson’s “original char- 
acter of mankind,” singular and universal. It was by referring critically to 
the Essay on the History of Civil Society that the Sketches of the History of Man 
affirmed that the distinctive character of courage and of the love of liberty 
could be applied to many savage tribes, in particular to the European fore- 
bears, but not to all. Above all, not to the Amerindians.®” 


Serious melancholy savages 


The stagnation of the American peoples was a critical point of the stadial 
scheme for William Robertson as well. His History of America came out in 
1777, between the first and second edition of the Sketches. With this work— 
Edmund Burke wrote in a letter that was to become celebrated—“the great 
map of mankind is unfolded at once, and there is no state or gradation of 
barbarism, and no mode of refinement, which we have not at the same 
moment under our view.” According to Burke, the knowledge of the savage 
state in America and in the Southern Seas had enabled eighteenth-century 
scholars to extend their understanding of human nature well beyond that 
of the ancients, filling a gap in history.** And yet Gilbert Stuart’s review 
in the Monthly Review, an extract of which appears as the epigraph of this 
chapter, highlighted an unresolved problem. If humans could be distin- 
guished from animals insofar as they progressed not only as individuals 
but also as a species, the Americans appeared to him as “a blank” requiring 
explanation. 

Robertson, the principal of the University of Edinburgh and leader of the 
Scottish Presbyterian Church, intended to address the issue only on the 
plane of moral and political causes, in line with Hume’s philosophy and with 
what he himself had affirmed in his review of Kames’s Historical Law-Tracts. 
However, the state of the debate and the controversy that had arisen around 
de Pauw’s Recherches, echoed in their own way in Britain by the works of 
Kames and James Adair, led Robertson, despite his best intentions, into a 
sphere of conjecture and polemic that went beyond the role of the histo- 
rian. The origin of the Americans was, by his own admission, a subject in 
which it was not possible to draw on evidence.*4 There did not exist, even 
among the most civilized nations, annals so old as to be able to explain when 
and how peoples had emigrated from the fertile regions in which they had 
originally been placed by their Creator, and capable of tracing with a certain 
degree of certainty the actions of the human race in the infancy of society. 
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For Robertson, the Bible was in this field the only fixed point from which to 
start. From it, one gleaned with “infallible certainty” that the human race 
descended from a single source, and that the earth had been populated start- 
ing with a single man. Robertson thus opposed those—Voltaire, Hume, and 
Kames—who had “presumptuously imagined, that the people of America 
were not the offspring of the same common parent with the rest of mankind, 
but that they formed a separate race of man,” with specific physical and men- 
tal characteristics.®° 

At the same time, however, he did not follow those who criticized the poly- 
genist point of view by relating the information on known peoples to those 
described in the Scriptures, or by creating far-fetched genealogies that, taken 
as a whole, denied no nation, from the north to the south pole, the honor 
of having populated America.®* In so doing, Robertson swept aside two cen- 
turies of debate about the origins of the American peoples, from Joseph de 
Acosta, Hugo Grotius, and Johannes de Laet through to Lafitau, though these 
authors remained significant sources. James Adair, who also reacted against 
Kames’s Sketches, had returned to the thesis that the Indians of America were 
descendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel. Published in 1775 and based on 
some 40 years of field experience, The History of the American Indians reiterated 
climate theories and compared customs as part of the traditional genealogi- 
cal approach. His aim was to undermine Kames’s notion of the separation of 
races.°” The heterodoxy of Kames’s reasoning, which according to Adair sug- 
gested that God’s creation was somehow imperfect, was contradicted by facts 
no less than by the Revelation. Not only was it untrue that the Americans 
did not have naturally body hair and beards, but these physical traits, like 
their skin color and the form of their heads, derived from their customs, can- 
ons of beauty, and way of life. The habits, language, and traditions of all the 
Indian tribes were virtually the same, from which it could be inferred that 
they derived from a single people. They bore a very close resemblance to the 
Jews, even though they were by now a pale copy of the divine original. This 
demonstrated, in his view, that the Americans were not pre-Adamites. But nor 
did they belong to a separate species. Instead, they descended from the Jews, 
who “came to America in early times, before [...] arts and sciences had arrived 
to any perfection.”*® 

Adair’s argument, however, marked a step backward with respect to the 
new science of man, which had incontrovertibly demonstrated that the pas- 
sions, faculties, and powers common to all mankind “have led the inhabit- 
ants of very distant and unconnected countries into similar superstitions, 
pursuits, customs, and modes of life.” This was the comment penned by 
Edward Bancroft in the Monthly Review; the reviewer was inclined toward 
polygenist views, and in 1766 had sharply criticized the volume of Buffon’s 
Histoire naturelle on the orangutan, in the name of a polygenetic reading of 
Linnaeus’s classification of man.*? 

Robertson also raised a similar criticism. Instead of presuming, on the basis 
of resemblances in manners, that there was some direct line of descent between 
distant peoples, it should be concluded that the temperament and customs of 
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humans were determined by their condition: the character of a people related 
to the stage of society in which they lived, and changed as it did.?° 

With his “Preliminary Discourse” Kames had raised a critical point, 
prompting among the Scottish literati different ways of applying stadial 
theory to human history. Robertson, true to his methodological presupposi- 
tions and to the Bible, responded with a coherent reassertion of the stadial 
scheme, both to Adair, who in defending the Scriptures had departed from 
plausible theories, and to Kames, who had deemed plausible conjectures that 
presumptuously corrected the Bible. Similar customs and manners pointed 
to similar social stages rather than proving descent, as Smith had taught. 
According to Robertson, “if we suppose two bodies of men though in the 
most remote regions of the globe, to be placed in a state of society similar 
in its degree of improvement, they must feel the same wants and exert the 
same endeavours to supply them.”*! The Amerindians, in this sense, provided 
the moderns with a greater sphere of contemplation than had been avail- 
able to the ancients, as Burke also remarked in his previously cited comment 
on the History of America. They were sources of a history that no European 
people could find in its written and oral traditions, because they were earlier 
than the first records, provided by pastoral societies of European antiquity. 
The universalist interpretation of the principle of similar reactions in similar 
contexts was thus a strong response to the separation of human histories 
advanced by Kames.”” Or, as Millar had asserted, it was possible to trace the 
remotest history of civil peoples, because the similarity in human needs and 
their corresponding faculties had everywhere produced “a remarkable uni- 
formity” in the several steps of the progression of man.” 

However, ten years after the Essay on the History of Civil Society, and at the 
height of the military conflict over the New World, Robertson painted a very 
different picture from Ferguson’s heroic and independent savage. The History 
of America consciously took as its starting point the existence of three main 
systems for interpreting the nature of the Americans, respectively attribut- 
able to Buffon, de Pauw, and Rousseau. The Histoire naturelle had linked the 
degeneration of the human species to the fact that the American continent 
had emerged recently from the sea, and was for this reason characterized by 
an insalubrious environment, which made all the animal species, with the 
exception of reptiles and insects, weaker and smaller than those of the Old 
World. De Pauw had emphasized the harmful influence of the environment, 
to the point of depicting the American as an animal of an inferior order, 
defective in bodily vigor, with no sensibility, and no strength in operations 
of the mind. This was a stark contrast to the noble savage Robertson found in 
the Second Discourse.** 

Presenting himself as an impartial observer between these extremes, 
Robertson had, in his efforts to gather information, sent out carefully pre- 
pared questionnaires to people who lived or had lived in Spanish America. 
But although the responses were not always unanimous, often casting doubt 
on theses such as the inferiority of the American species, their sexual weak- 
ness, and limited fecundity, Robertson chose to rely on the authority of 
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Buffon and de Pauw, and to use the results of the questionnaires only when 
they confirmed their views.** 

Just as it was for Ferguson, the man being depicted in the History of America 
was that of Buffon: a creature capable of living in any part of the world and 
of multiplying in any climate, thanks to a constitution at once strong and 
flexible. However, it was in the temperate zones that man had achieved great- 
est perfection on the physical and intellectual plane, from sensibility of the 
heart to excellence in the arts, which improved life and made it more pleas- 
ing. Exposed to the extremes of hot and cold, the human body diminished 
in force and vigor, as happened in America, according to Buffon. Although 
Robertson did not limit himself to the “physical theories of the French,” and 
linked these forms of environmental conditioning to the framework of moral 
causes, relating them to a rude and uncivilized state of society, the image he 
painted of the American was that of the Histoire naturelle.?° 

The savages of the History of America were, like the ones depicted by Buffon, 
indolent and weak, with just a few desires and without passions: “serious, mel- 
ancholy savages,” incapable, out of habit and constitution, of hard work, and 
marked by a weakness that in America could be considered “characteristic of 
the species.” They had no capacity for abstraction or interest in reflection, their 
minds were passive, and their thoughts extended no further than the satisfac- 
tion of immediate animal needs. For this reason, the efforts of Las Casas, Lafitau, 
or Adair to assimilate American superstitions to potential traces of Christianity 
had been both futile and tedious. The attempts of Catholic missionaries to con- 
vert American savages had been similarly absurd and cruel, to the extent that 
not even in two centuries had they understood the “true religion.”*” 

Taking the Amerindians as a source for studying the first state of human 
societies opened up a dual plane in Robertson’s discourse: on the one hand, 
their characteristics exemplified those of the other savage peoples, in that they 
were connected to the rude level of social development; on the other, they 
were described in terms so negative as to be almost assimilated to the animal 
condition. As a result, they appeared to be a race lacking in humanity, like 
the one portrayed by Cornelius de Pauw.’ The way they conducted wars, 
the chief occupation in the savage state, did not stem, as de Pauw and Kames 
affirmed, from the natural cowardice of the American peoples, but from 
their numerical scarcity, typical of primitive societies, where the overriding 
imperative was to keep losses to a minimum. However, they fought without 
discipline, heroism, or chivalry. The savage “neither pities, nor forgives, nor 
spares.” He fought not to conquer but to destroy. All this, like his courage in 
bearing torture, related not to an inherent constitution, but to a different 
concept of honor suited to hunter societies. Robertson thus demonstrated his 
profound familiarity with both Hume’s Dialogue and Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentiments. He stated, together with Ferguson, that the principal virtue of the 
savages was their independence, but emphasized instead its negative conse- 
quences. It was their sense of independence that made them detached, indif- 
ferent, and taciturn, in stark contrast with “the open intercourse of social 
conversation.”?? 
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Moreover, the American tribes had no genuine political organization. 
Instead they were small communities scattered over vast stretches of land, 
which could not be called “nations”: 


In America, the word nation is not of the same import as in other parts of 
the globe. It is applied to small societies, not exceeding, perhaps, two or 
three hundred persons, but occupying provinces larger than some king- 
doms in Europe.! 


There is an echo here of Buffon’s observation that those societies appeared 
“Jess as a nation than as a tumultuous assemblage of barbarous and independ- 
ent men, who obey to nothing but their own particular passions.” Despite 
Buffon’s clear distinction between the animal and human kingdoms, he 
described savages as living “en troupe,” with no moral values.11 

For Robertson too, the American savages were closely associated with the 
animal world. Their inability to domesticate animals excluded them from the 
position of supremacy that distinguished humans. Command over inferior 
creatures was one of the most noble prerogatives of man, without which his 
dominion would have been incomplete, like a monarch with no subjects. 
“Such was the condition of all the rude nations in America.”!°* In other 
words, America contradicted the general rule according to which man, even 
in his most backward state, was the “lord of creation.” 

Cornelius de Pauw had used similar arguments to modify the views of 
Buffon. He refused to grant the Amerindians any perfectibility, sustaining 
the irreversibility of their degeneration; thus he denied them any history. 
The lack of progression of North American tribes from the hunting to the 
farming stage made them irrevocably distant from the stage of moral perfec- 
tion.!° Robertson’s savage was not the “home-plant” with which de Pauw 
had sanctioned the triumph of nature over history.!°* However, Robertson 
insisted on the fact that the absence of facial and body hair indicated a lack 
of vigor, caused by a defect of constitution. The American appeared to him as 
“destitute of one sign of manhood and strength.”!© 

Furthermore, the savage was without sympathy. In his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, Adam Smith had sustained that human equality was based on 
the sharing of the principle of sympathy, which grew with the progress of 
society: “hardiness” was the characteristic best suited to the circumstances in 
which the savage lived, just as sensibility responded better to a civilized soci- 
ety. A lack of humanity reigned, then, in the first stages.°° With his insist- 
ence on the insensibility of American savages, Robertson radicalized Smith’s 
argument, and transformed the savage into the reverse image of civil man. 
Lacking what generally defined the human, from sympathy to masculinity to 
sovereignty over nature, the Amerindian became a paradigm of the “ignoble 
savage,” a creature almost chained to the animal world.’ 

Such degradation did not escape the notice of Samuel Stanhope Smith and 
the editor of the Scottish edition of his work, Benjamin Smith Barton, who 
would openly present themselves as new “American voices” in opposition to 
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old European prejudices. Published in 1787 in Philadelphia and London, and 
in 1788 in Edinburgh, An Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Complexion and 
Figure in the Human Species had a considerable impact on the American debate 
about race. It did not just limit itself to attacking the explicit polygenism of 
Kames, but accused the “religious” Robertson of the same sin, for having fol- 
lowed in de Pauw’s footsteps and built an entirely materialistic history.!°% 

Added to this was the tendency to lump all the American peoples into a 
single human type. Opposing Adair’s detailed description of every Indian 
tribe, Robertson theorized that the character of the American savages was 
chiefly the result of their limited feelings and sense of individuality. From 
the study of the individual one could create a synthesis that would hold 
good for all savages, as in natural history studies. A distinction was thus 
made between the European variety of “nations”—which Hume had shown 
to be the fundamental characteristic of civil development—and the New 
World “tribes,” which resembled each other so closely that they could be 
depicted with the same features. An entire continent appeared to Robertson 
to be populated by a uniform human type with none of the cultural dif- 
ferentiations which, in Europe, were grouped together under the concept 
of nation. The uniformity of the savage state, which Ferguson had already 
emphasized in contrast to the variety of civilization, extended to the whole 
of America.1 

The dual plane of Robertson’s discourse left partially open the tension 
between “nature” and “history,” which de Pauw had resolved in favor of the 
former. Robertson’s American savage remained in an ambiguous position: 
as the image of the beginning of the history of society, which culminated 
in European civilization, and as its negation. The thesis that the New World 
tribes were descendants of Tartars who had migrated from northern Asia, 
with which the History of America had countered the hypothesis of separate 
creations, contradicted the presuppositions of the stage scheme itself. This too 
was noted by Gilbert Stuart, who agreed with Kames’s criticism: the migra- 
tion theory would necessarily have implied the loss of the capacity to domes- 
ticate animals. But these practical arts, once acquired—as Robertson himself 
admitted—could not be forgotten. There was no question that a passage did 
exist between northern Europe and America—this had been adequately dem- 
onstrated by new voyages of exploration—and it was evident that the Eskimos 
and Greenlanders were the same people. But what could not be affirmed was 
the similarity between the American savages and the Tartar barbarians, who 
differed both in their physical appearance and in their mode of subsistence. 
For Stuart, therefore, not even Robertson had succeeded in solving the prob- 
lem of the descent of the inhabitants of the New World.1!° 

By rejecting, with a confessional objection, Kames’s polygenetic explana- 
tion of the Amerindians’ immobility, the moderate Robertson had ended up 
fitting them into the stadial framework as a degraded state of humanity. His 
polemical attitude toward the idealization of savagery led him to incorpo- 
rate into the stadial scheme aspects of the radical dehumanization of the 
Amerindian, carried out by de Pauw. 
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Incas and Aztecs: Exceptional cases in the 
European paradigm 


Robertson’s American anthropology was inscribed within the providential con- 
ception of history that he had already outlined in the sermon on The Situation 
of the World at the Time of Christ’s Appearance, published in 1755. According to 
this view, the power of a superior civilization to unify and civilize the world 
formed part of the divine plan for the expansion of Christianity and the con- 
sequent progress of human societies. The Romans, by rendering uniform the 
language, manners, laws, customs, and sentiments of peoples that until then 
had been divided, were the instrument for spreading the word of Christ. The 
price of civilization had been slavery. “By enslaving the world, they civilized 
it; and while they oppressed mankind, they united them together.” 

In the history of America, the role of the instrument of Providence had 
been played by the Spanish empire, which, though fatal to the ancient inhab- 
itants, had contributed to civilizing the continent under a monarchy at the 
zenith of its power and splendor. Unlike Voltaire, Robertson’s providential 
vision did not leave any scope for positive evaluations, not even for the 
Mesoamerican civilizations, which could have called the European civiliz- 
ing mission into serious question.” At the same time, this conception once 
again distanced Robertson’s history of America from the assessment of the 
kingdoms of Mexico and Peru present in Kames’s twelfth sketch, despite an 
apparent similarity in the descriptions. 

For both Kames and Robertson, the general characteristics of the great 
Mexican and Peruvian empires seemed to be complementary and antithetical. 
Though they had no knowledge of metalworking or of rearing livestock—two 
crucial aspects of civilization—the Incas and the Aztecs could nonetheless 
be considered refined in comparison with the other peoples of the New 
World. The inhabitants of Mexico and Peru lived in cities, were subject to 
the dominion of a sovereign, and in some measure to that of a legal system. 
They acknowledged the authority of religion and had some arts. The Aztecs 
had a precise notion of private property, employed a figurative form of writ- 
ing, used aqueducts, were capable of measuring time, and had made signifi- 
cant progress in various arts. The division of labor and commerce—both clear 
symptoms of progress—had been developed to a certain degree. As a con- 
sequence there was a clear distinction between social ranks, absent among 
the egalitarian North American tribes. The Aztecs also had an advanced gov- 
ernment that functioned regularly and had distinct administrative offices. 
However, their religion was atrocious, with vindicatory gods, human sacri- 
fice, and cannibalism. Though the Aztecs believed in the immortality of the 
soul and extraterrestrial life, such superstitions and practices painted their 
society in a dark light of horror and fear.1!8 

The Incas, while they had no division of labor and private property, seemed 
to the Europeans to be more civil and refined in both manners and feelings. 
Peru was regulated principally by agrarian law, which reserved most of the 
land for the subsistence of the population and divided it up into plots every 
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year in relation to the size of each family. Work was organized on a commu- 
nity basis, and there was no division of tasks. As everyone, by law, had to help 
in the various works, community ties were very strong, even though, accord- 
ing to Robertson, this did not prevent a clear distinction between ranks. The 
absence of any form of writing, even a figurative one, was due to a series of 
fantastic beliefs about nature and religion, and a total lack of philosophi- 
cal knowledge. However, their religious superstitions were actually the main 
prop of government. The Incas had a radically different religion from that of 
the Mexicans: it was gentle, associated with natural objects, worship of the 
sun, and, subordinate to that, of the moon and stars. The belief in the divine 
nature of the royal family—the Incas were regarded as children of the sun, 
sent to spread its cult and laws—made its authority absolute. But the per- 
fect link between religion and civil power, by demanding exemplary conduct 
from sovereigns, was a guarantee of moderation and balance." 

Although they basically agreed on this factual information about the 
Mesoamerican civilizations, Kames’s and Robertson’s interpretations were in 
contrast. The difference revolved, first of all, around the applicability of the 
European “spirit of laws,” as defined by Montesquieu, to the American con- 
text. Montesquieu had argued, making reference to the kingdoms of Peru 
and Mexico, that what was known about the history of America conformed 
entirely with the principles that held in the Old World. Insofar as they were 
great empires situated in the equatorial climatic zone, they had been des- 
potic, in contrast to the free peoples inhabiting the cold regions. In line with 
this position, Robertson, 30 years later, confirmed, with a detailed historic 
analysis, that “the spirit and principles seem to have operated in the New 
World in the same manner, as in the ancient.” On this basis it was possible to 
maintain a constant comparison between Europe and America. Montezuma’s 
empire, in which the subjects of all social orders had been reduced to slavery, 
had transformed the Aztec system of government, using terms familiar to the 
European reader, from the most rigid form of feudal government to “pure 
despotism.” For Robertson, the authority of the Inca king was “unlimited 
and absolute, in the extensive meaning of the words,” and his government 
the most absolute of all despotisms, given that he was owed blind obedience 
as a superior being.!!5 

Kames argued that the union between law and religion was precisely 
what had prevented despotism in Peru. On this point, he drew on the Inca 
Garcilaso de la Vega, whose history of Peru had been erased in one swoop 
by the apologists of Spanish imperialism used as sources by Robertson.!"° 
If in the “Preliminary Discourse” Kames had attacked Montesquieu on the 
grounds that climate theory did not influence human behavior, the essay 
“Origins and Progress of American Nations” criticized, on the same lines, his 
political typology. Montesquieu’s theory bent the available data to his own 
ends. The social systems of pre-Spanish Mexico and Peru appeared, in line 
with the vision of America as a land of exceptions and of political wonders, 
resistant to European political knowledge. Montesquieu had been “misin- 
formed” when he described Mexico as a “despotic monarchy,” because the 
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sovereign was limited by a great council whose members were independent 
from him. Still less could it be said of Peru, which, though an absolute and 
theocratic monarchy, was as far as could be imagined from despotism.!” 

All the terms of the Montesquieuian rule of political science were mixed 
up in the comparison between Mexico and Peru: government in Mexico was 
based on the force of arms, that of Peru on religion; on the other hand, Peru 
had a hereditary monarchy, Mexico an elective one, though the former was 
much less harsh. If arts and manufacturing had developed more in Mexico, 
and the government was the most firmly established of those nations with- 
out writing, its religion made its inhabitants no better than savages. Instead, 
with a rhetorical reversal, it seemed to Kames that the “wild opinion” on 
which the Inca religion was based was the key to a system of government that 
embodied the salient features of the Rousseauian ideal. He was convinced 
Inca beliefs constituted a valid impediment to tyranny: “There perhaps never 
existed more virtue in any other government, whether monarchical or repub- 
lican. [...] We find not in history any government so well contrived for the 
good of the people.” In the Peruvian social system, every human being, like 
mere savages, saw to his own needs, and their lives remained immune to the 
induced needs of the commercial world. The agrarian law represented a solid 
obstacle to inequality in rank and wealth, and prevented luxury from cor- 
rupting manners. This form of government thus ensured the welfare of the 
people better than any other."'® 

In the history of the species outlined by Kames, the terms of Montesquieu’s 
model—the validity of which had been supported by Robertson!!°—were 
jumbled up. This was a consequence of a perspective that privileged differ- 
ences over uniformity and took the polygenetic hypothesis as a premise. The 
thesis of separate creations, by multiplying human natures on the basis of 
historic development, ended up relativizing, at least in part, the ethnocentric 
idea of one single progress. Kames followed the unfruitful path of relating 
differences in progress to racial diversity. However, when he looked at the 
Mesoamerican empires, he came up with significant ideas for a comparative 
approach, conducted no longer in terms of “us” and “others”—with all the 
associated value judgments—but by comparing similar forms of civilizations: 
Americans with Americans, societies without writing with similar societies. 
This made it easier to find positive aspects even in profane and superstitious 
religions, and to acknowledge the virtues of Peruvian government. In his 
unsuccessful efforts to explain the different paths of development, Kames 
offered a problematic contribution rather than indicating solutions: stadial 
theory seemed appropriate for temperate climates, but not for America, the 
political theory of the Esprit des lois for the Old World but not for the New. 

Such questions, which were central to the anthropological reflections, 
found a coherent solution in Robertson’s History of America. It was a response 
dictated by a systematic structuring of the comparison within the stadial 
scheme and the monogenetic framework. The primacy attributed to moral 
causes, held up as a trait of excellence with respect to French philosophy, 
played down, in this intellectual context, the relativistic possibilities that 
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climate theories offered Montesquieu. It invariably reduced American devel- 
opments to the general rule. Although the kingdoms of Mexico and Peru 
showed clear signs of civility that Robertson fully recognized as such, he 
tended to reduce them to savagery, by constantly taking European civilization 
as his yardstick. Compared to the peoples of the Old World, “the inferiority of 
America in improvement will be conspicuous, and neither the Mexicans nor 
Peruvians will be entitled to rank with those nations which merit the name 
of civilized.”!?° 

Whereas Kames, in his nonsystematic Sketches, had emphasized the unu- 
sual presence of agriculture in peoples that had not passed through the pasto- 
ral stage, Robertson minimized the progress made by the Aztecs. He claimed 
that their elementary, figurative form of writing, though it distinguished 
them from other Americans and from the Peruvians, was not suited to an 
advanced society. Their agriculture was very imperfect, and provided little 
food for the population. The Mexicans also, as was the case in the rest of 
the continent, lacked physical vigor. Moreover, they engaged incessantly in 
bloody and ferocious wars, which were fought solely for vengeance and out 
of a love for bloodshed. Their character and many of their institutions were 
therefore not so very different from those of the surrounding hunting tribes. 
Their religion was not only execrable, but hardened rather than softened the 
human heart, turning the Aztecs into savages, because it killed off any feeling 
of humanity. Although the presence of religious cults represented an advance 
on the American tribes, their barbarity made the people of America who had 
progressed the farthest insensible and ferocious, just like the rudest savages. 
In a sentence without appeal, Robertson even concluded that the barbarity of 
some of their habits perhaps even surpassed that of the savage state.!! 

The Peruvians, admitted Robertson, were not guilty of excesses of barbar- 
ity. Their superstition had given rise to a gentler national character than that 
of any other population in America. But, in contrast to the meager sensibility 
of the Aztecs, their institutions had given the Inca mentality an “unmanly 
softness,” a docility which had condemned them to passivity and to being 
conquered, and their descendants to a fate as the most subjugated slaves of 
the New World.!22 

In the final analysis, there was nothing extraordinary or new in America. 
The principle of means of subsistence, at the basis of the stadial model, 
adequately explained the relationship between development and underde- 
velopment: the incapacity, of both the Incas and Aztecs, to use metals and 
domesticate animals accounted for why, even at the peak of their develop- 
ment, their power was so limited and their actions so weak. They had only 
with difficulty gotten through the infancy of civil life. In this way, the physi- 
cal and mental uniformity of peoples in the north and south of the continent 
brought the Mexican and Peruvian empires down to the same level as other 
American savages.!3 

As has been stressed on various occasions by recent historiography, 
Robertson, following Spanish sources, took his distance from the leyenda 
negra.'** He thus inscribed into the very structure of his History a historic 
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justification for the providential value of colonization. His account of the 
destruction of the American tribes in the third book was followed by an 
analysis of their culture and society in the fourth, while the campaigns of 
Cortes and Pizarro’s, described in the fifth and sixth books, were followed by 
an examination of Inca and Aztec societies in the seventh book. The nega- 
tive description of the savages, on the one hand, and that of Mexican and 
Peruvian barbarism on the other, placed immediately after the account of 
their destruction, significantly mitigated the consequences of the conquest. 
This order essentially deprived all the Americans of any active role in their 
own history. As Pocock has noted, Edward Gibbon would proceed in an oppo- 
site way, starting with a description of the habits, customs, manners, and 
ways of life of the Persians and Germans who invaded the Roman Empire 
and then moving on to their actions—but of course they were victorious con- 
querors and not the passive victims of history.!”° Static America only began to 
progress in book VIII, which closed the History. Here Robertson talked about 
the consequences of Spanish colonialism, from the destruction of American 
societies through to his own time. Spain’s imperial administration, especially 
in the last century of Bourbon rule, had led to marked developments in all 
fields, including agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce, the building 
of large cities, and improvements in communications. The population had 
increased in number, and society had progressed in its manners and morals. 

By rejecting both the idea of the noble savage and Voltaire’s speculations 
on the advanced civilizations of Mexico and Peru, Robertson ended up sug- 
gesting that the destruction of the American societies and culture paved the 
way for the advance of civilization in America. The decline of the indigenous 
societies became, from this perspective, an inevitable consequence of univer- 
sal progress. The very rhetoric of the History made the extermination of the 
American population a necessary evil. Assimilation into European culture 
remained the only possible prospect, irrespective of the theoretical possibil- 
ity of autonomous progress within the stadial scheme. The planned history 
of the British colonies was to have represented, in Robertson’s initial plans, 
the most glorious chapter in the story of the progress of civilization through 
European expansion. His work was, then, a form of historic and social science 
explaining the inferiority of non-European cultures on the scale of civiliza- 
tion. It was supported by an imperialist ideology.!*° 

However, the political aspect of the History of America, published a year 
after the American Declaration of Independence, wrong-footed Robertson’s 
vision on two counts. The events leading to the separation of the British 
colonies from the mother country made it impossible to complete his History, 
as the thread of European progress based on political domination had been 
broken. On the other hand, his use of de Pauw to paint a picture of the igno- 
ble savage, and his denigration of the Mesoamerican civilizations on the basis 
of Spanish sources, laid Robertson open to the charges of those who high- 
lighted the topicality of colonial competition. An anonymous critic in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine took issue with the meticulous verboseness with which 
Robertson had described the defects in constitution of the Amerindians—a 
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topic that had never before been discussed so fully in any general history. 
Robertson was to be congratulated for “the singular delicacy” with which 
he had treated the privations and suffering of the Indians at the hands of 
the Spanish. In fact, stressing every instance of barbarities committed by the 
Indians, he concealed beneath a cloak of meaningless bombast the atrocities 
committed by the Spanish.!?” 

The stereotype of the ignoble savage, the representation of an inferior 
and worthless humanity, which associated Robertson with other European 
“modern writers,” such as de Pauw, Raynal, and Buffon, was undermined 
in the years that followed by various first-hand observers, including the 
Mexican Jesuit Francesco Saverio Clavigero and the North Americans Samuel 
Stanhope Smith and Benjamin Smith Barton. Clavigero’s Storia antica del 
Messico, published in Italian in 1780-1781 and translated into English in 1787 
by Charles Cullen—the son of the well-known physician and professor of 
Chemistry and Medicine at the University of Edinburgh, William Cullen— 
presented a quite different view of the Americans, sparking a controversy 
with Robertson and earning a considerable amount of space in the third edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica.!?8 The Americans, in contrast to how they 
were imagined by European armchair philosophers, were well-proportioned, 
healthy, and strong, tilled the land, felled forests, built houses and roads, dug 
mines, and bore the full burden of their work. “These [...] are the employ- 
ments of the weak, dastardly, and useless Americans; while the vigorous M. 
De Pauw, and other indefatigable Europeans are occupied to write invectives 
against them.”!?? 

Almost 20 years later, when the United States of America were opening up 
a different historical path, the way in which Robertson had treated American 
peoples appeared to Dugald Stewart to be the weak point in his career as a his- 
torian. According to Stewart’s biography, Robertson had been dazzled, in the 
central period of the Scottish Enlightenment, by the systems of Buffon and 
de Pauw, which had led him to accept many errors, considered by then to 
be prejudices of the past. He was also guilty of having downplayed, and 
even covered over, the monstrous deeds committed by the Spaniards in the 
American conquests. The only extenuating factor Stewart was willing to con- 
cede to Robertson was that he had been enticed by the debate of the 1770s 
into a discussion of subjects that lay on the borders of natural history: a field 
not yet properly investigated in Robertson’s age.!°° 


4 


Universal Prerogatives of Humankind 


Europe [...] affects to move in another orbit from the rest of the spe- 
cies. She is even offended with the idea of a common descent; and, 
rather than acknowledge her ancestors to have co-ordinate only to the 
other races of Barbarians, and in parallel circumstances, she breaks the 
unity of the system, and, by imagining specific differences among men, 
precludes or abrogates their common claims. According to this theory, 
the oppression or extermination of a meaner race, will no longer be so 
shocking to humanity.! 


The publication, in 1774, of the History of Jamaica by Edward Long showed 
one of the possible political implications of the philosophical and histori- 
cal debate about the nature of man and the history of humankind. Long 
quoted Hume’s racial footnote and referred to the speculations of Rousseau 
and Monboddo on the proximity of Africans to apes to support the utility 
of slavery as a civilizing tool in the hands of a superior white civilization. 
Human inequality and power relationships were central topics of debate in 
the Philosophical Society, or Wise Club, in Aberdeen. The Wise Club con- 
sisted of a group of professors from the city’s two colleges, Marischal and 
King’s, who engaged, from the early 1760s, in a heated debate about Hume’s 
philosophy. Thomas Reid, James Beattie, John Gregory, and George Campbell 
criticized Hume’s skepticism from a religious point of view, for its repercus- 
sions in society. Ongoing topics of debate included human nature, the civili- 
zation gap between peoples, the potential for development, and polygenesis. 
Their discussions, which inspired Beattie’s Essay on Truth and contributed to 
the formation of an antislavery movement in Aberdeen, led to the defense of 
the unity of humankind on the basis of a strong emphasis on environmental 
and social circumstances. 

Reflecting on these topics, the Aberdonians showed a strong interest in 
Buffon’s natural history, but primarily in Linnaeus’s classification. During 
the 1770s, a general shift took place in Europe toward the study of physi- 
cal man in natural history, associated, in Scotland, with the names of John 
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Anderson and John Hunter in particular. While this new approach began to 
define large groups of people on a continental scale, it also demystified the 
link between physical characteristics and intellectual qualities, which, in a 
polygenic framework, fragmented humankind ad infinitum: both the body 
and the mind depended on climate and environment and were a result of 
history. In this context, Hume modified his comment about the existence 
of four or five different species in the essay on “National Characters.” While 
maintaining the polygenetic inclination and even reinforcing the derogatory 
passage on Negroes, the new version of the footnote brought to the surface a 
sharp divergence between the Aberdonians’ antislavery arguments and those 
of Hume. In their battle against slavery, the Aberdonians were inspired by 
ethical and Christian principles, based on the notion of equal rights for the 
whole of humankind. By contrast, the criticism of slave labor and the notion 
of modern freedom that Hume’s essay on the “Popolousness of the Ancient 
Nations” left as a legacy to Smith and Millar stressed issues of social and eco- 
nomic utility, without considering the hierarchies among men. Justice, and 
with it free labor and liberty, was achieved within the historical process—as 
Smith and Millar clearly showed. 

The Essays on the History of Mankind in Rude and Cultivated Ages by James 
Dunbar represented an attempt to write a comparative, progressive, and 
stadial history of man in society, following the example of the Edinburgh 
literati, but integrating it with the Christian universalism of the Aberdeen 
intellectual milieu. Arising from within the Wise Club, Dunbar’s History of 
Mankind blended the new outcomes of physical anthropology and Smith’s 
political economy with a version of Whig history, strengthened by the events 
of the American Revolution, then underway. The doctrine of circumstances, 
the notion of the influence of environment on the physical and moral being, 
and the stadial approach, all came together around the idea of a cultural 
heritage transmitted through the historical continuity of societies. Dunbar 
opposed a vision of progress that tended to reduce the “others” to distinct 
species. In so doing, he offered an interpretation of history, in which subjects 
were cultural units: nations. 


“Learn, Mr. Hume:” The debate in the Philosophical 
Society of Aberdeen 


In 1774, the History of Jamaica by the lieutenant-governor Edward Long, resi- 
dent in Jamaica between 1757 and 1769, was published in London. The book 
quickly came to public attention due to the amount of detail and informa- 
tion it provided about a pivotal colony in the British imperial system.” Long 
openly stated the need for the practice of slavery, and defended his case with 
a highly disparaging stereotype of Africans. He was responding to an increas- 
ingly critical attitude toward slavery, which had been spreading on both sides 
of the Atlantic since the 1750s, following in the footsteps of Montesquieu and 
Hutcheson. Meanwhile, Turgot and the physiocrats in France, and Benjamin 
Franklin in America, began to question the economics of slavery. The Seven 
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Years’ War marked a turning point, as it led on the one hand to new peaks 
in the slave trade and on the other to the first collective dissociations from 
it. The Quaker movement became a beacon for those who, like Dupont de 
Nemours and Raynal, advocated the emancipation of Negroes. In 1769, The 
Weekly Magazine or Edinburgh Amusement published a harsh attack on the slave 
system, and Granville Sharp, who began to create a network of relations to 
exert public pressure against slavery, published A Representation of the Injustice 
and Dangerous Tendency of Tolerating Slavery in England. While a humanitar- 
ian perspective was tied to various forms of evangelical religious revival, the 
crisis between the British Crown and the American subjects prompted timid 
attempts by some colonies to put a stop to the slave trade. In 1772 the ruling 
on the Somersett case by the Court of King’s Bench substantially banned slav- 
ery in England, prompting a heated response from Long, then judge of the 
Admiralty Court in Jamaica.‘ In 1778 a similar, though more radical, sentence 
was pronounced in Scotland on Joseph Knight, which had major implications 
for the philosophical and historical debate of the Scottish Enlightenment.® 

In this context, Long gave a modern philosophical and scientific guise to 
the traditional stereotypes of slave literature.° The popularization of theo- 
ries drawn from the works of Hobbes, Grotius, Locke, and Montesquieu cul- 
minated in the description of the character of the inhabitants of Jamaica, 
with reference to Buffon’s natural history and Linnaeus’s classification. Long, 
who in the footnotes discussed and compared anatomical theories, saw the 
reticular membrane as the main cause of black color; he also reworked the 
parallel between Negroes and apes in the light of Monboddo’s Of the Origin 
and Progress of Language, the first volume of which had just appeared. Hume’s 
brief note on the superiority of white civilization over other existing species 
of men became, within this framework, a fundamental reference to deploy 
against those who opposed slavery on the basis of philanthropic principles, 
wrongly exalting the abilities of black people.” The Africans were considered 
an exception in humankind, standing out as the only people not to have even 
one positive quality. Paraphrasing Hume, Long depicted them as the exem- 
plification of a species “almost incapable of making any progress in civility 
or science.” In addition, they had “no plan or system of morality,” “no moral 
sensations,” “no taste,” and “their barbarity to their children debases their 
nature even below that of brutes”: remarks that fully justified their reputation 
as “the vilest of the human kind.”® 

The presumed inferiority of Blacks to Whites was based, then, on a combi- 
nation of physical and mental traits: dark skin, wool for hair, round eyes, flat 
nose, thick lips, large female nipples, a foul and bestial smell, an appetite for 
every type of excess, as well as the absence of genius and moral sentiments. 
Africa was an immense continent, surprisingly inhabited by a uniform 
human type of the worst kind: “a brutish, ignorant, idle, crafty, treacher- 
ous, bloody, thievish, mistrustful and superstitious people,” in Long’s words.’ 
These characteristics were not the effects of climate, in contrast to the thesis 
by which Buffon explained human varieties; instead, they were given and 
original, the result of the multiple creative acts of divinity.!° Asserting that 
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the characteristics of Blacks were the consequence of a degeneration corre- 
sponded to the unlikely, and not provable, hypothesis that there had existed 
an ancient African population with greater capacities than the present one. 
The hierarchical scale of the chain of beings and the polygenic idea gave 
shape to the general system of Long’s world: “We perceive a regular order and 
gradation from inanimate to animated matter,” structured in genera, species, 
varieties, and classes. In line with the natural world, men belonged to one 
genus, divided into species, clearly separated from each other. The relation- 
ship between human species was organized on the basis of the hierarchy of 
colors: through the intermediate tones, men were ordered in a descending 
gradation from white to black, and from the human to the animal. While the 
line of division with the animal world extended lower, the mark of separation 
in humankind increased and crystallized. 

Reading Buffon, Linnaeus, and Tyson through Monboddo’s lens, Long 
humanized the orangutan and bestialized the Hottentot, whom Linnaeus 
had classified as monorchid in the “monstrous” variety. The orangutan was 
a creature sui generis, which, although it bore “some trivial resemblance to 
the ape-kind,” was actually much more similar to man “in countenance, 
figure, stature, organs, erect posture, actions or movements, food, temper, 
and manner of living”—as Tyson and Buffon had demonstrated, without 
drawing the logical conclusions of their own reasoning. Its disposition 
showed “a great degree of social feeling,” a “sense of shame, and a share 
of sensibility,” together with a clear capacity for expressing grief, compas- 
sion, and other passions “by modes entirely resembling the human.” The 
Hottentots, “a people certainly very stupid, and very brutal,” were instead 
“more like beasts than men”: the flat noses “like those of a Dutch dog,” 
the long, irregular, sharp teeth protruding from their mouths “like boars 
tusks,” and a long list of negative attributes made them “one of the meanest 
nations on the face of the earth.” Consequent to that description was the 
question: “Has the Hottentot from this portrait a more manly figure than 
the orang-outang?” Long did not consider it shameful for a male orangutan 
to marry a Hottentot woman, “ludicrous” as the opinion might seem— 
where “ludicrous” stood for “indecent or shocking” in such a “misanthropic, 
antimosaic, or antichristian” view, according to the antislavery campaigner 
William Dickson.!! 

The African was thus perceived as being almost completely indistinguish- 
able from the animal, and his image ended up completely overlapping with 
that of the orangutan, which “has in form a much nearer resemblance to 
the Negroe race, than the latter bear to White men.”!? Slavery, an important 
component of the British economy and of the West Indies, was theoretically 
justified by the White civilizing mission. In the English colonies it was a 
“mild and benevolent institution,” which helped to release Africa from bar- 
barism, ridding it of its criminals and making it part of the world trading sys- 
tem. At the same time, it offered Negroes the best chance of education they 
could possibly have, that of work, starting them on the road to civil society. 
Combining in this way traditional stereotypes with the new science of man, 
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Edward Long founded a vulgar racist philosophy to support the system of 
slavery. 

Philanthropism, against which the planter Long reacted in the name of 
the prosperity of the British Empire, had found early expression in An Essay 
on the Nature and Immutability of Truth. Written by James Beattie, professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Logic at Marischal College in Aberdeen, it was pub- 
lished in 1770, and enjoyed great success, especially in England.’ Together 
with An Inquiry into the Human Mind, On the Principles of Common Sense, by his 
colleague Thomas Reid, which had been published six years earlier, Beattie’s 
Essay represented the fundamental philosophical synthesis of the discus- 
sions of the Philosophical Society of Aberdeen. Founded in 1757, the Society 
met regularly until 1773, admitting a large number of university professors 
from the two colleges in Aberdeen, Marischal and King’s: George Campbell, 
a Presbyterian minister and the principal of Marischal; the physicians John 
Gregory and David Skene; John Stewart and William Trail, both profes- 
sors of Mathematics at Marischal; Presbyterian ministers Robert Traill and 
John Farquhar; Alexander Gerard, professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy; 
Thomas Gordon, librarian at King’s in the 1730s, then professor of Humanity 
and Philosophy, and the long-standing secretary of the Society; John Ross, 
professor of Hebrew; George Skene, professor of Natural Philosophy; William 
Ogilvie, founder of the Natural History Museum in Aberdeen; and James 
Dunbar, professor of Moral Philosophy and subsequently regent at King’s.4 

The stated aim of the Philosophical Society was to counter skepticism on 
the grounds both of its theoretical validity and its practical and social con- 
sequences. Spinoza, Hobbes, Collins, Woolston, Malebranche, and Voltaire 
were considered as the tutelary deities of the modern philosophy, set on 
undermining the foundations of human knowledge, poisoning the sources of 
social life and subverting Christian religion.’ But the main polemical target 
was Hume, constantly brought to the bar of the Aberdonian group, where, as 
Reid wrote, he was “accused and defended with great zeal.”'® In his Essay on 
Truth Beattie recalled that other members of the club before him—-Campbell, 
Gerard, and Reid—had already proved Hume’s opinions “to be contrary to 
truth, and subversive of the good of mankind.” In this way, he presented his 
Essay as the product of a collective reflection, whose purpose was to found 
a morality rooted in Christianity, which aimed at utility and human happi- 
ness. The Treatise on Human Nature was at odds with the stated aims of the 
Philosophical Society since, by separating the order of knowledge from that 
of reality, it based morality on conventions. Hume’s principles were “a total 
subversion of human sentiment,” “an insult on human nature and common 
sense,” mere speculations that, if they were to take root in any society, would 
necessarily lead to its extinction.” 

In the name of practical utility, the Philosophical Society drew up a scien- 
tific program based on the choice of the inductive method, and discouraged 
erudition in favor of philosophical reasoning.'® Such objectives were to be 
pursued in accordance with revealed religion and final causes, which marked 
the impassable boundaries beyond which human investigation could not be 
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carried. The “Powers of the Human Mind” had been confined by the Creator 
within certain limits: “to stretch beyond these, Confusion, Absurdity, and 
Error must unavoidably attend to Subjects that are more within our Reach.” 
In Aberdeen, enlightened ideals of happiness and utility were thus measured 
against the inflexible yardstick of morality and Christianity.’ From this per- 
spective, the members of the Wise Club grounded their approach to moral 
philosophy in a form of natural history, which grafted the recent findings of 
European naturalists, Linnaeus’s and Buffon’s in particular, onto the legacy 
of Bacon and Locke. 

Buffon’s Histoire naturelle had offered raw material for Reid’s philosophi- 
cal reflections since the early 1750s. It had influenced, along with Rousseau, 
A Comparative View of the State and Faculties of Man with Those of the Animal 
World by the physician John Gregory. It had provided the empirical data, and 
perhaps even the definition of species in terms of the reproduction of off- 
spring, to the student of nature David Skene. Buffon, however, was strongly 
suspected by the Aberdonian group of being part, like Helvétius, of the mate- 
rialistic camp that was spreading throughout France, because he had removed 
Providence and final causes from his own analysis of nature. His theory about 
the formation of the earth came in for special attack. On this terrain, Reid 
agreed with the criticism leveled against Buffon by Kames in the Sketches of 
the History of Man. In a letter of 1775 to Kames, Reid warned that the French 
philosophes “are all become rank Epicureans.” Such atheist materialism, by 
destroying all the venerable and worthy characteristics in the human con- 
stitution, depicted human species “in a humiliating light.” In clear contrast, 
Reid argued: “I detest all systems that depreciate human nature. [...] Every 
good man feels his indignation rise against those who disparage his kindred or 
his country: why should not it rise against those who disparage his kind?”?° 

Linnaeus, for his part, had shown the Aberdonians the high road to classi- 
fication in the construction of natural history. Whereas Kames criticized the 
Systema Naturae for its abstractness and arbitrariness, in Reid’s eyes Linnaeus’s 
taxonomy was a fundamental aspect of the common sense of humankind. 
The correspondence between the mind and the natural order, established by 
divinity, which made knowledge possible and certain, was grounded on it. 
David Skene—labeled by Linnaeus as “a shining Star in North Britain, where 
I have not known any other Student of Nature”?! expressly rejected Buffon’s 
criticism of the Systema Naturae. Though in need of improvement, Linnaeus’s 
method of classification was the most appropriate for achieving an accurate 
portrayal of human nature, as it enabled organization of the different “classes 
of characters,” comprising the “mental” kingdom, in a close parallel with the 
system of the natural world. Skene intended to work on factual evidence, pro- 
vided by history, as well as novels, theater, and periodicals, and then to ascer- 
tain the functioning of the human mind in various conditions. This helped 
to neutralize the threat that skepticism posed for the science of morality, as 
it ensured continuity between the history of the operations of the mind and 
the history of human civilization.”* With such a metaphorical link between 
the study of the mind and that of natural philosophy, Alexander Gerard 
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introduced the subject of genius, noting in his first speech at the Wise Club 
that genius, the sovereign power of the mind and the supreme instrument for 
all investigations, had rarely been examined with the attention it deserved.” 
At the beginning of his Inquiry, Reid compared the study of the human mind 
with the study of the human body and then with physical phenomena, iden- 
tifying a new tie between moral and natural philosophy.”* 

The anti-Humean program had first found expression in 1755, in the bitter 
attack by the minister of Banff, Robert Traill, and in that of Gerard confut- 
ing the description of the character of the clergy in the essay on “National 
Characters.” Both intended to defend the utility, morality, and meekness 
of the Christian religion from the arrows of Hume’s logic, which modern- 
ized the materialism of Epicurus.?°> George Campbell, principal of Marischal 
from 1759 onward, published his Dissertation on Miracles a few years later, 
“to set the principal argument for Christianity in its proper light” and to 
oppose Hume’s essay on miracles. It had considerable success in Britain and 
was translated into French, Dutch, and German.*° Within the Wise Club, 
John Farquhar attacked Hume’s “system of mind,” and so did Reid, who com- 
mented: “Presumption in D. H. to pretend to give an entire system—probably 
some parts of it have escaped him, & others have been mangled & distorted 
to ply to his system. A prejudice against this Philosopher, that there are so 
many things in his plan which shock the common sense of mankind.”?’ 
Whereas Reid gave an overall definition of the alternative philosophy of com- 
mon sense, the confrontation with Hume and the defense of the Christian 
religion and the Scriptures found new terrain in the debate on polygenesis, 
on the relationship between civilization and barbarism, and on the presumed 
European superiority over the rest of the world. 

The question of miracles and the truth of the Pentateuch needed to be con- 
nected, according to Campbell, to the civil progress accomplished by human- 
ity, in which Europe was at the fore: “What a different face doth Europe wear 
at present, from what it did three thousand years ago? How immense the odds 
in knowledge, in arts, in policy, in every thing? [...] A man differs not more 
from a child, than the human race now differs from what the human race 
was then.”® For his part, Reid, who became professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Glasgow in 1764, taking over Adam Smith’s chair, began to lecture on the 
crucial problem of human inequality. He analyzed it in the context of the 
universal tendency toward improvement in the natural world, the apex of 
which was the “General History of the Human Species.” The premise of his 
reasoning was that the “prodigious difference we find between one Nation or 
tribe of Men and another, in Respect of Knowledge Arts and Manners as well 
as in colour and features ha[d] led some to think that they cannot all be of 
the same Species.” Reid, by contrast, explained to his students that physical 
differences among men were similar to those between plants of the same spe- 
cies, while the disparity of morals and talents in arts, sciences, and manners 
were related to education and culture only.”? 

Many of the speeches given at the Philosophical Society in the 1760s 
revolved around these issues.*° A summary, by Robert Traill, of Rousseau’s 
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discourse on inequality between men opened the first session in January 
1758, and this topic cropped up several times.*! Salient issues included the 
origin and diversity of human beings, the differences between men and ani- 
mals, the operations of the mind, the formation of language, the progress 
of societies, and their relationships with slavery. The debate dealt with the 
functional relations between the various natural, mental, or social phenom- 
ena. John Gregory discussed the influence of religion on the human body. 
In his speeches, given between the late 1750s and the early 1760s, he set out 
to define human nature, ranging from the study of comparative anatomy to 
that of the “comparative Animal Oeconomy of Mankind and other Animals,” 
which focused on the mind, manners, and ways of life. The talks later formed 
the core of his Comparative View, first published in 1765. Mankind was bound 
less to reason and more to moral feeling and sociability. These represented 
the public and private sources of happiness, which were foreign to the animal 
world.*2 

William Ogilvie, who replaced Reid in the chair of Philosophy after 
the latter’s departure for Glasgow, and who founded, in 1775, the Natural 
History Museum at King’s, raised the issue of “what is that in the Manners 
of any Nation which entitles them justly to the appellation of Civilized or 
Barbarous.” Thomas Gordon, the secretary of the Club, enquired in 1761 
“whether Slavery be in all cases inconsistent with good Government,” and in 
1764 John Farquhar asked: “What is the origin of the blacks?” James Dunbar, 
professor of Mathematics, and of Natural and Moral Philosophy at King’s from 
1765 to 1794, and one of the youngest members of the Society, addressed the 
issue of the origin of language in 1768, that of inequality in humankind in 
1770 and, in 1771, he examined the influence of geography and climate on 
human affairs. The key question was posed by Beattie: it concerned the prob- 
lem of the supposed European superiority over the rest of the world, which 
prompted the idea that Europe was populated by a distinct species. The query 
was expressed in terms of “Whether that superiority of understanding, by 
which the inhabitants of Europe and of the nations immediately adjoining 
imagine themselves to be distinguished, may not easily be accounted for, 
without supposing the rest of mankind of an inferior species?” 

The form taken by the affirmative response to this question—the man- 
uscript of which can be found among the papers of David Skene—shows 
that it was a crucial concern for the members of the Philosophical Society. 
From the outset, it clarified that the monogenist and polygenist hypotheses 
affected essential aspects of human morality and society. By placing each 
person in a relationship of brotherhood with the whole of humankind, the 
traditional perspective, rooted in the teaching of the Scriptures, had a strong 
critical potential with regard to unequal relationships, such as slavery, which 
dehumanized both those who benefitted from it and those who were sub- 
jected to it. On the other hand, the reasoning about the original diversity 
of the species, insofar as it undermined the very foundations of the Bible, 
represented a serious attack on Christianity, as Voltaire had done in publish- 
ing “three or four volumes yearly against the Christian religion,” as Beattie 
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put it.34 The polygenist hypothesis provided justification for the supposed 
European superiority, and so contributed to perpetuating behavior and con- 
duct—luxury, greed, and cruelty—that were morally contrary to the spirit 
of society and humanity. In bringing mankind down “several steps nearer to 
the Brute Creation,” on the other hand, it broadened the scope of the materi- 
alist argument against the immortality of the soul and the existence of God: 
“facts at which the artillery of European Logick has often been pointed of 
late years.”35 

Far from being merely a dogmatic reaction, the opposition to polygenism 
was based on the natural history of man in the dual aspect of the analysis 
of the human mind and the connected progress from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion. The development of the arts and sciences in Europe was the result of 
three thousand years of history. But such a history showed that “learning, 
power and politeness” were not the heritage of one people alone and had 
appeared in various places, from Egypt to Greece, and from Rome to Britain: 
during Caesar’s time, the Britons were one of the most uncivil peoples in 
Europe, to the extent that the Romans considered them to belong to “an 
inferior species.” Starting from these considerations, the Wise Club proposed 
a radically universalist interpretation of historical progress, speculating that 
America might turn out to be the next seat of power and civilization. If the 
inhabitants of Great Britain had developed over time, no one should be so 
presumptuous as to assert that “Africa or America can never in any future age 
become the seat of Learning and Elegance.”*° There was no nation that, at 
one time or another, had not been barbaric and lacking in arts. A substantial 
uniformity and regularity existed in the operations of the mind, to the point 
that, according to Skene, no room was left for significant differences within 
the human race.*” 

In this light, the variety of human natures could be related to “a state of 
regular progression,” in which the origin of the differences was ultimately a 
change in circumstances.*° There was no way of attributing talents to con- 
sanguinity, given their variety and the different degrees of ability and intel- 
ligence within the same family. Or, as Beattie explained to his students, if 
two brothers of equal genius had grown up, one in London and one in some 
remote place, “it is probable they would differ no less in accomplishments and 
general character, than African or American savages differ from Europeans.”°? 
The superiority of European civilization was a product of history and favora- 
ble circumstances, primarily due to climate and geography. 

At the Wise Club, the monogenist framework extolled the consistency of 
the theory of climate influences on human capabilities and attitudes, while 
it placed emphasis on the particular shape of the European space. It was the 
geography of Europe that fostered the formation of a multitude of nations 
in mutual intercourse and emulation, thus promoting independence, free- 
dom, and civilization.*° For Skene, Buffon’s explanation that skin color was 
the consequence of environmental and cultural conditions such as soil, cli- 
mate, food, and manners, made it possible to resolve the impasse in which 
the polygenetic definition of species remained mired: “Where shall we fix the 
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Boundary? How many degrees of white or Black may be allow’d to be varie- 
ties? What is requisite to constitute a species?’”*! On these bases, the claims 
Hume had advanced in his footnote added to “National Characters” in 1753, 
establishing a direct link between civilization and color, were brought one by 
one before the private bar of the Wise Club, and sentenced without appeal. 

The public indictment of Hume’s entire philosophy was pronounced by 
Beattie in 1770. The debate that took place at the Philosophical Society on 
the common origins of humankind and the unfounded natural superiority 
of the Europeans informed the final pages of the Essay on Truth, which cast 
Hume’s view on races as a paradigm of the distorted and inhuman social 
vision produced by skepticism. Hume—to whom Beattie, unlike his col- 
leagues, felt under no obligation to pay tribute—was the ruler of the “castle 
of scepticism,” at the center of an upside-down modern world, ruled by vices 
that were virtues and hypotheses that became truth, and populated by phi- 
losophers who taught that men were descended from beasts, the only thing 
setting them apart being humans’ hands.*” 

The origin of the errors of moral philosophy about human nature and the 
problem of diversity—as established in the Wise Club—lay in the well-known 
passage of Aristotle’s Politics, which divided humankind into slaves and mas- 
ters by nature: the former, the majority, had little genius but great physical 
strength, and were therefore intended to serve; the latter, the Greeks and 
a few others, were more intelligent and superior, and therefore entitled to 
a natural right to command. History had shown how the Greeks had been 
subject to the same slavery they should “by nature” have imposed on others, 
while many nations, destined, according to Aristotelian logic, “to everlasting 
stupidity,” had revealed themselves to be “equal in genius to the most exalted 
of humankind.”4? Hume had advanced arguments similar to Aristotle’s with 
regard to “the superiority of white men over black.” Following the line of the 
discussion developed at the Wise Club, Beattie opposed Hume’s claims with a 
uniform history of humankind, inspired by a universalist principle: 


These assertions are strong; but I know not whether they have any thing 
else to recommend them. For, first, though true, they would not prove 
the point in question, except it were also proved, that the Africans and 
Americans, even though arts and sciences were introduced among them, 
would still remain unsusceptible of cultivation. The inhabitants of Great 
Britain and France were as savage two thousand years ago, as those of 
Africa and America are at this day.** 


Claiming that Africans and Americans would never become civilized was, 
for Beattie, like saying that a child would never become a man. To argue 
that no nation, no person of a color other than white had ever distinguished 
themselves for their valor or greatness, and that no trace of ingenuity had 
been seen even among those Blacks who had lived in contact with Europeans 
for a long time, was simply unprovable, because Hume would have to know 
all the nations of the world, and every individual within them. Behind the 
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categorical assertions of the skeptic Hume lay a cultural prejudice rather than 
empirical facts.* The reflection on the meaning of the terms “barbarous” and 
“civil”—raised by Ogilvie—had unmasked their ideological value. In defin- 
ing other peoples as barbarous, modern philosophers accused them of lacking 
the values, sentiments, and practices of European civil society. For Gregory, 
one of the greatest risks of civilization was that it could make “vulgar Minds” 
proud, giving them an illusion of “superiority over the rest of mankind.”*° 

Hume, in succumbing to the “vulgar philosophy” he had always claimed he 
wanted to avoid, had taken the absence of arts and sciences in non-European 
peoples as a self-evident sign of their natural inability to develop any kind 
of skill and, in general, to make progress. To the Aberdonians, the prejudices 
that every nation had in favor of their own culture were rather self-evident, 
so Europeans were also labeled as barbarians, as an extensive travel literature 
about America and Asia testified.” Moreover, there was no shortage of mate- 
rial for a scathing satire of European culture and practices. To support his 
case, Beattie exhibited “specimens of brutish barbarity and sottish infatua- 
tion” in the most advanced countries, which could vie with the wild manners 
of Californians or Hottentots. The modern world sacrificed common sense on 
the altars of ignorance, fashion, license, ambition, and conjecture.** 

The essential point, which derived from the radical discipline of circum- 
stances connected to the natural history of the mind, was, according to David 
Skene, that every man and every people developed the skills necessary for 
their environment and for the conditions in which they lived. Culture was 
closely related to the development of society. Since the human mind was able 
to progress and to manifest its ingenuity in many different ways, it was dif- 
ficult to determine what indicated the highest degree of mental excellence. 
Europe had distinguished itself in the texts and discourses of natural phi- 
losophy, and its superiority was unquestionable in music, literature, and navi- 
gation. “But who will presume to say that Indians have never exerted their 
faculties in pursuits equally difficult and sublime?”*? The Indians were more 
developed than Europeans in corporeal qualities, such as smell, sight, hearing, 
strength, and the ability to withstand fatigue, hunger, and torture: these were 
crucial attributes in a society of hunters, where there was neither the time 
nor the need to practice other arts. Europeans scorned these talents, though 
if required they were quite capable of developing them to the same degree of 
perfection as the Indians. Similarly, in a perfect parallel, other nations could 
acquire the qualities developed by the Europeans, provided they were in their 
same situation and shared the same standards of taste.5° The Aberdonians 
referred, first of all, to the civilizations of Mexico and Peru, and then to 
the oratory skills and the manual dexterity of Amerindians, to refute the alle- 
gation that no traces of art or signs of acumen existed among non-White peo- 
ples. In Beattie’s view, Blacks were able to create many ingenious artifacts and 
had progressed in some arts.°! 

Once the qualities of Africans and Amerindians had been recognized, how- 
ever, even for the members of the Philosophical Society the central problem 
was their lack of development. If they were “so much our equals in capacity,” 
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the question arose as to why “are they so little our equals in cultivation? After 
all that can with truth be said to celebrate their virtues and abilities, still it 
must be confessed that their way of life has every mark of barbarism.”°? The 
thesis that climatic extremes of heat and cold were unfavorable to the improve- 
ment of human abilities, advanced by Montesquieu, Buffon, and Ferguson, was 
reemployed by the Aberdonians to account for the way of life of Africans. The 
Amerindians, however, as Reid’s friend, Kames, insisted, lived in a temperate 
climate and a geographic context that was in many ways similar to Europe, 
which had kept them divided into separate peoples. Their backwardness was 
therefore attributable to two other factors, which Europe had benefitted from 
for two thousand years, but were unknown in America at the time of the 
Spanish conquest: the use of iron, necessary for bending nature, and the art of 
writing, a fundamental requirement for the development of any art or complex 
science. Without those arts, even the Europeans would never have moved from 
the stage of barbarism in which the natives of Africa and America subsisted.*? 

In the Essay on Truth the differentiation between Amerindians and Africans 
had almost disappeared. This might depend on Beattie’s limited interest, com- 
pared to other members of the Club, in the natural history of man.°** But it is 
more likely that Beattie was prompted by the strategic priorities of the public 
text to emphasize the causes of African barbarism. These were to be sought 
in slavery, which did not favor any kind of mental development, since Blacks’ 
skills and genius exclusively benefitted their owners and tightened their own 
chains.°° Slavery encouraged cruelty, perfidy, and debauchery in every rank 
of society, while it denied part of humankind the educational opportunities 
that might reduce its inferiority. 

Precisely on this point, the Wise Club orator adopted the tone of a plain- 
tiff’s attorney presenting his closing arguments against Hume: 


Tell me, Mr. Hume, in what department of genius you would expect a Negroe 
slave to distinguish himself? Would you have him to be a Philosopher, 
Historian, or Poet? Alas, he can neither write nor read. Would you have 
him to be an orator, a statesman or general of an army? Surely you must 
know that all such professions are as far beyond his sphere as the condi- 
tion of royalty is beyond your owne. Would you have him to become a 
selftaught mechanic or mathematician? His all time is engrossed by other 
concerns. He has no leisure, no money, no friends. Little knowledge of the 
European languages, no opportunity of intellectual cultivation. No means 
of moral improvement—either by advance or by example—he is consid- 
ered as an outcast of creation and every species of the most debasing and 
the most brutalizing treatment is perpetrated upon him. Learn, Mr. Hume, 
to prize the blessings of Liberty and Education, for I will venture to assure 
you that had you been born and bred a slave, your Genius, whatever you 
may think of it, would never have been heard of.°° 


Therefore, “learn, Mr. Hume,” to put situations in their proper context and to 
appreciate the advantages that civilization, not genius, brings. 
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In the published version Beattie made the argument more general, but the 
condemnation of prejudice and unjust European practices was no less defini- 
tive: it was simply absurd to expect that a Negro slave, without education and 
without social relationships, “universally considered and treated as if he were 
of a species inferior to the human,” could distinguish himself “as to be talked 
of through the world for a man of genius.” No logical reasoning could arrive 
at the conclusion that the Black belonged to a different and minor humanity: 
“to suppose him of an inferior species, is just as rational, as to suppose any 
private European of an inferior species, because he has not raised himself to 
the condition of royalty.”5” 

The approach that, among the members of the Wise Club, had come to 
define a kind of cultural relativism, in Beattie’s antislavery polemics brought 
to the surface the self-consciousness of a European superiority, deployed not 
on the natural but on a historical and moral level. In the religious and scrip- 
turally faithful vision that the Aberdonians wished to defend, there opened 
up a prospect of reform with a call for the abolition of slavery. The Essay on 
Truth was one of the first texts to invoke it. The Aberdonians sought to sepa- 
rate Christianity from the historical connection it had had with the develop- 
ment of the slave system and the American conquest. All of this, in the words 
of Beattie, became the foundation for British identity: 


Britons are famous for generosity; a virtue in which it is easy for them to 
excel both the Romans and the Greeks. Let it never be said, that slavery 
is countenanced by a people the bravest and most generous on earth, and 
who are animated with that heroic passion, the love of liberty, beyond all 
nations ancient or modern.°® 


The abolition of slavery as a necessary refinement of civilization was to con- 
firm the transition of freedom from ancient to modern, from Greece to Great 
Britain, which Caesar had at one time found inhabited by barbarians. 


Science in defense of monogenesis 


When, in the first of his Sketches, Kames developed the argument that Hume 
had voiced in the footnote attacked by the Philosophical Society, the debate 
about the relationship between human diversity and the diversity of cultural, 
social, and civil development rapidly acquired great importance in Scottish 
intellectual circles. Having arisen in the context of moral philosophy, it soon 
took a historical form. Its connection with the specific problems of natural 
history broadened the debate, drawing in naturalists and physicians, who 
increasingly aired their views throughout Europe. John Anderson, a profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow, and John Hunter, a military physician 
and later member of the Royal Society, represented, in Scotland, the general 
European trend that in the 1770s shifted the axis of the debate toward the 
study of physical man, comparative anatomy, facial characteristics, phrenol- 
ogy, finding a decisive turning point in the works of Petrus Camper, Eberhardt 
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August von Zimmermann, and Friedrich Blumenbach.* In this transition, 
both Kames’s polygenism and the Orang-utan-man of Monboddo assumed 
an important role, by urging, through the challenging of radically heterodox 
theses, that the question of “man” should be posed definitively outside of 
any theological context. As Anderson summed it up, the point was to inves- 
tigate “whether there is reason to believe, independent of Revelation, that all 
Human kind are descended from one Pair, or that different Pairs, with differ- 
ent qualities, were created in different parts of the Earth.”©° 

Anderson offered an overall critique of the polygenist theses set forth in 
the opening chapter of the Sketches of the History of Man. Trained in Baconian 
science, he combined natural history and civil history in much the same 
way as the Aberdonians.® As a student he had attended the lectures of 
Adam Smith in Glasgow and, like Skene and Reid, gave Linnaeus merit 
for having paved the way for a modern natural science. In the “Discourses 
of Natural and Artificial Systems in Natural History and of the Varieties in 
the Human Kind,” given in 1774 before the Literary Society of Glasgow, of 
which Reid and Millar were also members, Anderson defended the utility 
of artificial systems in the study of nature against Buffon’s and Kames’s 
criticisms. Attacking abstract classifications for not following the order of 
nature was, for Anderson, as absurd as accusing grammarians of impiety 
for finding similarities between “dog” and “God” on the grounds that they 
were both nouns and monosyllables. Despite being a mental construction, 
Linnaeus’s natural system had established simple and fixed signs of differ- 
entiation within the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, regardless 
of climate or habit, forging a scientific language common to every nation. 
Such a methodology identified and defined the objects of natural history, 
which, once known, could be studied in terms of their relationships, effects, 
and genius.© 

It was possible, therefore, to challenge the polygenist arguments of the 
Sketches of the History of Man by drawing on facts deduced from nature and 
history. Once placed on the level of rational research, it could be conceded to 
Kames that the Supreme Being might have created “a great many pairs as one 
pair.” But, in Anderson’s view, this hypothesis introduced significant aporias 
in natural history and clashed with the analogy of nature. Human beings, 
like many plants and animals, could live in any climate: to state the contrary 
would have made humankind less perfect, imprisoning it in particular lati- 
tudes. So, “that different Men were created with different qualities for every 
Climate is directly contrary to the whole Analogy of Nature.”°* 

Resorting to divine intervention to explain racial differentiation would 
have meant foregoing reasoning in the field of the human, which was the 
primary foundation of the arts and sciences. John Hunter stressed this point 
in a medical dissertation he gave in Edinburgh in 1775, the year following 
Anderson’s discourse. If humans had been originally different, the compar- 
ative method on which the eighteenth-century science of man was based 
would have been undermined. The only way to explain the variety of human 
types was to study the human body, in order to evaluate the reaction and 
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adaptation to the environment, the influence that external circumstances, 
like climate, geographical position, and way of life, could have over it. 

In this sense, Anderson and Hunter followed the direction indicated to 
European natural historians by the Géttingen naturalist Johann Friedrich 
Blumenbach in his influential De generis humani varietate native, published in 
a first Latin edition in 1775, in which he established the principles of racial 
classification and modern physical anthropology. According to Blumenbach, 
Kames’s theses regarding the existence of originally separate human species 
could be discounted by close study of the structure of the body, comparative 
anatomy, and serious analogies within the infinite natural world.®° Whereas 
Robertson’s and Beattie’s response to polygenesis remained on a historical and 
philosophical-moral level, Blumenbach’s arguments reformulated a scientific 
monogenic framework, looking at the measurable elements of the human 
body. If Peter Camper’s studies on the facial angle might have been debat- 
able, his comparison of the organs of speech in orangutans and humans, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions in 1779, became an authoritative 
reference for the subject: while Tyson and, following in his footsteps, Buffon 
stressed the physical resemblance between apes and men, and sustained that 
humans only stood out by virtue of their possessing a soul, Camper ascer- 
tained an insurmountable divide in the very structure of the body.°’ 

The orangutan was in need of a public defender since “the old gentleman 
himself either cannot, or will not utter a word on the subject.” The Monthly 
Review spared no irony in recording the triumph of the comments on the 
cranio-spinal system by Eberhardt August von Zimmermann over those 
who, like Rousseau, Monboddo, and Pietro Moscati, had bent man down on 
all fours. By adopting this line of argument, rather than the Aristotelian 
dualistic view (reassessed by Tyson and Buffon) that sensitive animals lacked 
souls and reason, it was possible to precisely define what distinguished men 
from apes. Opposing the polygenetic indefinite fragmentation and going 
beyond the Linnaean category of the “monstrous,” this approach moved 
toward the definition of large human groups. Blumenbach started from 
Linnaeus’s division of human species into constant varieties relating to the 
different continents, and maintained the existence first of four, then of 
five human races: Caucasian (a term coined by him), Mongolian, Ethiopian, 
American, and Malay. Taking skin color into account, he focused mainly 
on the shape of the head, the proportions of the cranium, sensory organs, 
and teeth.”° 

Anderson, for his part, used the inhabitants of Wales and the West Highlands 
as a prototype, not for the perfection of their bodies, but because they were 
better known to his British audience and less “mixed” than most of the peo- 
ples of Europe. Following Buffon’s Histoire naturelle, he identified six main 
human varieties, to which all the inhabitants of the earth could be traced: 
Samoyed, Tartars, Hindus, Blacks, Americans, and Europeans. Variations such 
as size, skin color, and hair type could be explained by a combination of 
physical and moral causes: climate and geography, as well as food, manners, 
and way of life. Whereas Blumenbach made use of more clearly quantifiable 
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elements for distinguishing varieties and species according to a greater or 
lesser correspondence of physiological factors—such as length of gestation, 
life expectancy, number of children—Anderson reassessed Buffon’s defini- 
tion of species based on the fertility of offspring.”! 

According to Anderson, Kames was right in saying that Blacks produced 
black children and Whites generated white ones anywhere, but examples 
inspired by travelogues were not sufficient to establish scientific claims. 
Experiments were needed to test whether color was really a quality that could 
be modified over the generations. It was necessary, for example, to prevent 
what was happening in Pennsylvania, namely the mixing of new genera- 
tions of Blacks imported from Africa with older ones, with the consequence 
that “blackness may be renewed as soon as it begins to fail.”’* However, even 
this evidence would not decisively settle the question of whether mankind 
was derived from the same forebears or not, because the cause of the Blacks’ 
color could have produced a lasting effect over time. Diseases, poisons, and 
a particular composition of the air in Africa might have created an alteration 
in the mucus structure and reticulum, to the point of becoming part of the 
human constitution and of being transmitted to posterity. Once the field of 
theological speculation was abandoned, it became imperative, from a scien- 
tific perspective, to search for a more stable cause.’ 

In these monogenist schemes, however, the formation of varieties was gen- 
erally traced to the joint influence of climate, diet, and human intervention. 
For this reason, according to Anderson, crossbreeding within each species 
tended to cancel out the characteristics of the races.”4 The interest aroused in 
Britain by Zimmermann’s Geographische Geschichte des Menschen, published in 
three volumes between 1778 and 1783 and translated into French as early as 
1784, lay precisely in his analytic diversification of the action of climate.”> To 
counter the arguments against Buffon’s theory of climate, “the bold attacks 
of a Voltaire and a Hume” and the “erroneous reasonings of Lord Kaims,” it 
was necessary, according to an anonymous reviewer of the Monthly Review, 
to consider not only latitude, but also the local climate, determined by geo- 
morphological and hydrogeographical factors, just as Zimmermann did. In 
this way, it was possible to confirm man in his position as lord of the earthly 
world, in both rational and physical terms, making him the only species 
able to live without limitations anywhere on the face of the earth. But at 
the same time, Zimmermann’s geoclimatic theory showed that the differ- 
ences between human races were not so great as to require them to be created 
by “various exertions of omnipotence.””° Men functioned like animals and 
were divided into varieties within the same species, Anderson affirmed. The 
ugly Samoyed, the “blackest” African, the “most blooming” Englishman, the 
Laplander dwarf, and the Patagonian giant “all breed together and produce 
an offspring which is prolific from age to age,” and in all places.”’ 

The tendency to study man in his entirety, investigating physical and moral 
aspects with the same methods and using the same causal explanations, also 
represented, among Scottish men of science such as Anderson and Hunter, a 
contesting of the direct polygenist association between external appearance 
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and intellectual qualities, which was close to the reflections of the Wise Club. 
To prove this point, Anderson reviewed the main factors used by Kames to 
support the existence of original and specific national characters: aversion 
or openness toward foreigners, and courage or cowardice. His answer was 
straightforward: peoples were naturally gregarious and timid, and nourished 
instinctive affection toward their species; fear might lead them to become 
aggressive and violent, but these were clearly accidental and historical cir- 
cumstances that had nothing to do with nature. History was full of examples 
of brave or cowardly peoples in different eras, so that “there are now laugh- 
ing, cowardly, ignorant, abject, mortals in Greece, instead of the Heroes, the 
Patriots and the Philosophers of the ancient times. And in Rome, instead of 
legions which conquered the world, there are Priests, Painters, Fidlers and 
Eunuchs, with a few hireling troups which are the worst in Europe.”’”8 The 
difference in combat methods between the native Americans and Europeans, 
emphasized so strongly by Kames, had nothing to do with natural courage, 
but depended—as Robertson also wrote in his History of America—on the tiny 
forces of the Indians, which made it impossible for them to face the Europeans 
in open battle. Grasping the link between the first Sketch and Hume’s poly- 
genist note, Anderson stated that cowardice and courage, as well as the ability 
to progress, depended entirely on “habit” and political institutions. 

The limited advancement of Africans in the arts and sciences with respect 
to the rest of humankind depended on the miserable climatic and politi- 
cal conditions that afflicted them. However, there were black populations 
that had made progress in “government, police and manufactures.” Anderson 
could thus conclude, together with the Aberdonians, that “men never acquire 
vigour either in their bodily or mental powers but by exercise and emula- 
tion,” and that Britain in the past had been cruel, “just as the Hottentots and 
native Americans are at present.””? If the existence of diverse human species/ 
races were to be asserted on the basis of observation of different mental fac- 
ulties, racial divisions could be multiplied endlessly, even within the same 
family, as Hunter noted.°° 

The same physical and moral qualities that Kames cited to demonstrate the 
existence of distinct species were found in different nations. And not only 
there. They also existed among members of various professions within the 
same country. It had been precisely Hume’s essay on national characters that 
highlighted—Anderson recalled—that priests and soldiers, sailors and law- 
yers, and physicians and merchants had different characters in every country 
of Europe, although born from the same parents, under the same govern- 
ment, and in the same climate.®! Here the naturalist was ready to incorporate 
into his argument the conceptual tools offered by Adam Smith’s analysis of 
society, from his lectures in Glasgow through to the Wealth of Nations, which 
placed the division of labor at the origin of the most profound differences 
between human types. This perspective demystified polygenist arguments. In 
order to see great diversity in appearance, height, skin color, beauty, morals, 
and intellectual qualities, it was sufficient to observe “the vulgar” and “the 
people of wealth” in the Highlands: the poverty and scarcity of food, hard 
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and repetitive work, the lack of protection, the rough, smoke-filled homes, 
and limited education were the main causes of human diversity, while “every 
fact is against the supposition of different Races of Men, whether we consider 
their moral or their intellectual varieties.”*” 

The 1770s also saw an attempt by Buffon in the Additions aux variété dans 
l’espéece humaine to disassociate his comments on human varieties from the 
extremes to which de Pauw had taken the concept of degeneration with 
regard to America. While in 1761 Buffon seemed to consider the climate of 
America as the cause of the weakness of its human and animal inhabitants, 
in 1777 he significantly played down the influence of climate on human 
beings. He now distinguished between South Americans, feeble in virtue of 
particular circumstances, and peoples in the North with sound constitutions. 
By relativizing the idea of degeneration and confirming that America was a 
young and immature world, Buffon stressed above all the potential of the 
New World for civilization.® 


Scottish paths toward abolitionism 


Following the evolution of a debate that was radically altering the approach 
to natural history, toward the end of his life Hume made some modifications 
to his racial footnote. The major changes, which appeared in the posthu- 
mous edition of 1777, were the removal of the openly polygenist reference to 
four or five different species of men and a more severe view of the irreduc- 
ible inferiority of the Negroes: “I am apt to suspect the negroes to be natu- 
rally inferior to the whites. There scarcely ever was a civilized nation of that 
complexion.”*+ 

Although he had always displayed indifference to “bigots” like Beattie, 
Hume was responding to his criticisms. As has been noted, the substitution 
of “never” with “scarcely ever” is perhaps a sign that Hume was willing to 
acknowledge the possibility that there had existed forms of civilization even 
among Blacks.®* It could be interpreted, therefore, as a concession to Beattie 
and the members of the Wise Club,*° but only insofar as Hume acknowledged 
the lack of empirical evidence to support his previous statement. 

Despite the use that Long had made of it, exploiting the argument in order 
to defend slavery, Hume insisted on the natural inferiority of Negroes. His 
revision of the footnote converged with the clear separation of the fate of 
Blacks from that of other species, especially the Americans, which Beattie, 
by contrast, had put together in order to demonstrate their equal and uni- 
versal potential for civil development.®” Once the reference to other species 
was dropped, the Negroes remained isolated in their lack of spiritual and 
material development. The highly disparaging passage comparing the cases 
of educated Negroes, such as Francis Williams or Philip Quaque, to parrots 
also remained unchanged, whereas Beattie had referred to them as proof of 
the intellectual capacity of Blacks, and literary magazines treated them as 
a source of curiosity and interest.*® If, then, in 1777 Hume abstained from 
enumerating the different humanities, in the overall economy of the note, 
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the response to Beattie’s criticisms was essentially negative. Maintaining 
the thesis of an original and natural distinction between diverse “breeds of 
men,” the polygenist inclination of Hume’s reasoning remained implicit, in 
line with the criticism of climate theories in the whole essay on “National 
Characters.” 

Despite his declared polygenism, Kames showed more consideration than 
Hume for the arguments of philanthropists like Beattie. In a passage from the 
Sketches, he specified that most of the negative characteristics attributed to 
Negroes were a consequence of their status as savages or slaves. After having 
initially held a prejudice about the intelligence of the Blacks, Kames admitted 
that his view on the matter had changed. Although they remained a different 
species because of their distinctive color, in conditions of freedom they might 
perhaps be able to progress.®? For Kames, like Hume, slavery was always a 
negative institution, at once the consequence and the cause of rude manners 
and customs, as the Greeks described by Homer clearly demonstrated.”° 

Polygenesis and the ideology of slavery were not necessarily related, as 
Beattie had made them appear. But the criticism of slavery by a polygenist 
like Hume followed another line. Rather than being based on the notion of 
the original equality of humankind, as attested by the Christian paradigm, 
it presumed the existence of a natural hierarchy of capacities among peoples. 
Moving beyond slavery was the direct result of the refinement of European 
morality, and therefore of a historical process, not the voluntary affirmation 
of an established and eternally valid principle. 

Thomas Reid grasped this point in the passage in which Hume laid the foun- 
dations for his theory of justice, by assuming the existence of “another rational 
species” behind which, as we have seen, was the historical image of the rela- 
tionship between colonizers and colonized, and between men and women. In 
the Essays on the Active Powers of Man, Reid countered Hume—who, he thought, 
linked justice solely to public utility—with the argument that justice was a 
“natural virtue” founded on a principle inherent in man. Human conscious- 
ness would “naturally” identify right from wrong. The construction of a theory 
of justice from the objective existence of an unequal relationship was criti- 
cized, with a reasoning typical of the Aberdonian group, on the grounds that 
the ensuing consequences might subvert the practical rules of morality: 


This defenceless species of rational creatures, is doomed by Mr Hume to 
have no rights. Why? because they have no power to defend themselves. 
Is not this to say, That right has its origin from power; which, indeed, was 
the doctrine of Mr Hobbes??? 


Without perhaps doing full justice to Hume’s argument about sympathy, Reid 
found in this passage of the Enquiry a Hobbesian theme, transposed from the 
level of individuals and nations to that of human species. Reid highlighted 
a crucial point: the rational species outlined by Hume, inferior in mind and 
body, and, like animals, lacking the power of defense against men, had no 
rights. 
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The grounding of Reid’s thought referred to the conception of natural law 
as a divinely sanctioned order of rights and duties—exactly what Hume’s 
theory of justice, based on the involuntary consequences of human actions 
and on the historicization of morality, had tried to do away with. Reducing 
the “other” man into slavery, in Reid’s view, violated the natural rights to 
life and freedom that remained outside Hume’s system.?” Smith’s theses on 
the spectator corrected Hume in this regard, indicating the possibility of 
understanding natural rights, such as those to life and personal safety, in the 
light of a direct sympathy and not mediated by public utility. Humans were 
prevented from committing injustice by “reason, principle, conscience, the 
inhabitant of the breast, the man within, the great judge and arbiter of our 
conduct,” according to Smith.?? 

The regulatory dimension regarding natural rights, however, was limited by 
most of the literati of Edinburgh—from Ferguson to Kames and Millar—to 
the Lockean contractual account of the origin of government. Carrying the 
danger of the right to resistance, it threatened to undermine the cornerstone 
of the modern state: authority. Hume’s essay “Of the Origin of Government” 
described how government grew, imperfect and uncertain, out of the relative 
balance of powers. Reid also maintained that the origin of government did 
not affect its legitimacy and the rulers’ right to obedience; but he reinter- 
preted the relationship between the ruler and the ruled as an implicit con- 
tract based on the rights and responsibilities associated with their respective 
positions, according to the law of nature. Although the right to resistance 
was not emphasized, it did leave space for claims that certain government 
measures might be illegal.?* 

Hume’s impulse to historicize justice and government, transposed into a 
Smithian stadial scheme, clearly delineated the inequality of the contract 
between rich and poor from which it arose, leaving no room for subjects 
to claim their rights. The progressive scheme of history saw government as 
improving in favor of its subjects in the advanced stages, confirming that, 
if justice was not entirely an artificial virtue, as Hume considered it, cer- 
tainly it was carried out in its entirety—with “accuracy and precision,” to 
use Smith’s terminology—only through the development of trade and the 
wealth of nations.’> It was on this different relationship with the natural law 
tradition that the gap between the Aberdonians’ antislavery theses and those 
of Hume deepened. 

Hume had publicly opposed slavery since the 1750s in his essay on the 
“Popolousness of Ancient Nations,” and in the chapter on justice as an artifi- 
cial virtue. But not on the basis of the theory of natural rights. He criticized 
slavery on the grounds of the public utility and the possibility, in a civi- 
lized society like the European one, of evolving toward customs that were 
more consistent with the laws of sympathy. We have seen that Hume shared 
the traditional argument that total dependence on all-powerful masters was 
morally detrimental both to those who benefited from and those who were 
subjected to it. This proposition, variously formulated by Enlightenment 
thinkers, could also be applied in the context of a Christian, albeit deeply 
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racist, approach, like the one proposed by Edward Long with a view to a lim- 
ited reform of slavery. 

Hume’s central thesis, however, was connected to the idea that free labor 
was more competitive than slave labor, as can be seen from the first edition of 
“Popolousness,” the arguments of which were explicitly mentioned by Smith 
in his lectures on jurisprudence, and by Millar in The Origin of the Distinction 
of Ranks.*° In the 1777 revised version of the essay on “Popolousness,” Hume 
added a further observation, citing the case of the American colonies, where, 
as in Pennsylvania, the emancipation of the slaves had begun: “From the 
experience of our planters slavery is as little advantageous to the master as to 
the slave, wherever hired servants can be procured.”*” Once the initial pur- 
chase price and maintenance costs had been deducted, the profit obtained 
from the labor of a slave would not have been comparable to that resulting 
from the work of a free tenant. “The fear of punishment will never draw so 
much labour from a slave, as the dread of being turned off and not getting 
another service, will from a freeman,” wrote Hume. Smith and Millar trans- 
lated this argument into the scientific language of political economy: a slave 
laborer had no interest in producing more than he needed to support him- 
self, nor was he incentivized to acquire the specialized skills necessary to the 
increasing division of labor in a society based on manufacturing.”® 

Smith did not address the problem of slavery in terms of natural rights 
either, despite having developed a theory about them, but spoke in terms of 
history, because, as he had shown in the Theory of Moral Sentiments, natural 
rights had a history too—and in terms of economics. The nonprofitability 
of slave labor was widely shown by the experience of all eras and all nations. 
This was a crucial point in the historical reconstruction developed by Smith. 
In the third book of the Wealth of Nations, the interest in earning greater 
profit from the land appeared—along with that of the monarchs against the 
power of the nobility—as an essential driving force in the dissolution of serf- 
dom. This process led to the establishment of a regular system of laws in 
Europe and to the spread of a universal and inflexible justice. In other words, 
the expansion of the system of commerce created modern freedom, which, 
as the “Popolousness of the Ancient Nations” had shown, differed from that 
of the ancients, precisely because it was no longer tied to the existence of a 
class of slaves. 

The legislation of states and ideological principles, like those of Christianity, 
had a marginal role at best. The rights of humanity acquired validity only 
where considerable progress had been made in trade and manufacturing.” 
According to Hume, Smith, and Millar, interests drove the economy and the 
whole of modern society: from Europe to America, from the system of forced 
labor to the extension of personal freedom, even if the diagnosis for the 
present seemed pessimistic. 

The thesis of the nonprofitability of slavery was not alien even to aboli- 
tionists like Beattie, who used it in the Elements of Moral Science, published in 
the early 1790s.!°° But this view merely complemented the arguments that, 
for over two decades, he had deployed to promote an antislavery opinion in 
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Aberdeen, making him a leading figure in the British abolitionist movement. 
Following the Wise Club discussions, the issue became an essential part of 
Beattie’s lectures on moral philosophy, which were the core of his Elements. 
The exposition of the antislavery principles rounded off the long discussion 
of the relationship between servant and master, and led into the themes 
relating to natural law and human rights. In this way, Beattie educated gen- 
erations of Aberdonian students in humanitarian principles, as he proudly 
pointed out to Elizabeth Montagu: “This, at least, I can say with truth, that 
many of my pupils have gone to the West Indies, and I trust have carried my 
principles with them, and exemplified those principles in their conduct to 
their unfortunate brethren.”!°! 

In 1778 Beattie wrote a forthright attack on slavery, which, though it 
never proceeded beyond the manuscript stage, circulated among those keen 
to respond to renewed Christian apologetics for the slave trade.!° He forged 
ties with the leaders of the antislavery movement that was forming in the 
1780s, and which led to William Wilberforce’s parliamentary motion in 
1788, and the associated national campaign of petitions, debates, and meet- 
ings, coordinated in Aberdeen by William Dickson, author of Letters On 
Slavery.'°3 In 1786 Beattie was elected member of the American Philosophical 
Society in Philadelphia, on the proposal of Benjamin Rush, who had studied 
medicine in Edinburgh and was one of the most active antislavery cam- 
paigners in Philadelphia, becoming president of the Pennsylvania Society 
for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery. Beattie’s attack on slavery was based 
on a reinterpretation of the duties of Christian morality, as life experience, 
and on a tendency toward biblical literalism, common to the strictly reli- 
gious dimension in the stirring of Anglo-British public opinion against the 
slave system.!™4 

The monogenist battle of the Aberdonians defended the Christian princi- 
ple of human brotherhood, which considered all who were oppressed by labor 
and poverty as creatures of the same species. But, as Millar noted, this had 
never favored the evolution of the rights of men, nor had it affected the divi- 
sion of social ranks.!°° Thus, in the manuscript of 1778, as previously in the 
Essay on Truth, slavery was attacked by Beattie primarily because it was repug- 
nant to the principles of religion, reason, conscience, justice, and humanity, 
while the economic issue was almost entirely absent. Both polygenism and 
all the theories seeking to liken men to beasts were considered ideologies that 
brutalized the human species. The principles supported by Monboddo, who, 
according to Beattie, would have liked to see a return to slavery even on British 
soil for the poorer classes, were paradoxical and cruel, when he affirmed, 
without reserve, that “in men, as well as in horses, nothing can be great but 
what is noble.”1°° At the same time, Beattie opposed the scientific reasoning 
of those who, on the basis of a different skull shape, inferred the superior- 
ity of the white species: climate, soil, customs, and manners could account 
for morphological differences, which however, like color, had nothing to do 
with human intelligence and the soul.!°? Here Monboddo and Beattie agreed. 
Ancient Metaphysics also invited the reader not to “believe that the qualities of 
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the mind depend on the features of the face, any more than upon the colour 
of the skin or the nature of the hair.” At the same time, Monboddo reminded 
Hume that the Egyptians, the very source of Greek learning, were an African 
people as yet unequaled by modern Europeans.}%8 

But for Beattie, the crucial point was to overturn the discriminatory stere- 
otypes, which justified inhumane practices. He presented a picture of a fertile 
and prosperous Africa, with peaceful and industrious inhabitants, going so 
far as to say that “there is not perhaps on earth a race of men who, with so 
few advantages, had so respectable character” as that of Africans at the time 
of their first encounter with Europeans. The goods introduced from Europe, 
and the slave trade, had corrupted their original innocence. All the antislav- 
ery arguments ultimately revolved around the issue that slavery contradicted 
the “essential rights of man’s nature”: every person, regardless of intelligence, 
culture, and condition, had the same right to life and freedom.’ 


A history for the universal prerogatives of men 


James Dunbar, who, in the year the Essay on Truth was published, made his 
contribution to the Wise Club by returning to Rousseau’s theme of the ine- 
quality between men, developed a similar humanitarian line of argument 
on a more original historical plane."° His aim was to provide an overall con- 
ception of the history of humankind, “with the least possible violence to 
the common prerogatives of the species.”"!! Dunbar’s Essays on the History of 
Mankind in Rude and Cultivated Ages, published in 1780 and translated into 
German in 1781, explicitly opposed those who attributed different national 
characters to innate and original causes, making some regions of the world 
the natural and permanent home of inferior mortals.1” 

Dunbar saw in polygenesis the beginning of a new phase in the relation- 
ship between colonizers and colonized. It was no longer the same doubt 
raised in the sixteenth century about the humanity of the Amerindians. The 
contempt showed by Europe toward the idea of a common origin of men 
was “a more modern invention.” While Pope Paul II, in 1537, had raised the 
Amerindians above animals by giving them the “pedigree” of men, some 
modern philosophers, such as Monboddo, now lowered the origins of all 
nations to the level of the orangutan, making the famous bull entirely use- 
less: “Such is the illustrious pedigree of mankind!”!% So, in the sixteenth 
century, it was only possible to usurp the sovereignty of nations, not their 
humanity. Eighteenth-century Europeans believed, instead, that they moved 
“in another orbit from the rest of the species,” and rather than recognizing 
the similarities between their own ancestors and the existing barbarous peo- 
ples, broke “the unity of the system.” By “imagining” insurmountable differ- 
ences between men, their common aspirations and claims were destroyed. 
It was a new ideological context in which the oppression and extermina- 
tion of a “meaner race” could no longer appear so hideous and shocking.1!* 
The color and features of Blacks and Amerindians had served in the past to 
justify slavery with arguments stemming from superstition and ignorance. 
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Now they were replaced with more subtle and refined considerations, though 
equally repugnant to reason, humanity, and policy. Montesquieu, Smith, and 
even Hume—as Dunbar acknowledged—had presented crucial arguments 
on these issues; however, he became particularly inflamed about Raynal’s 
vindication of the rights of the human race.1!S 

According to the plan of the lectures on moral philosophy Dunbar gave in 
the late 1780s, the conception of natural rights in his work followed the usual 
frameworks of the natural law tradition. Like Reid, Dunbar grounded natural 
rights in the immutable and eternal parameters of morality, set out by natural 
law and the divine order of the universe. Significantly, almost half of the part 
dedicated to the classification of rights regarded the limitations of the adven- 
titious ones. In particular, Dunbar argued that the right to possession, prop- 
erty, and command could never extend to persons: “Every species of slavery 
is a solecism in government and has no foundation in the laws of nature.”!!¢ 
To affirm the rights of man in the question of slavery meant, for Dunbar, 
demystifying, in terms of the history of man in society, the naturalization 
of those differences that, in modern philosophies, underpinned the right of 
dominion over persons, contrary to natural law. The Essays on the History of 
Mankind inscribed the moral condemnation of slavery in a fully historical 
dimension, leading Dunbar to occupy, alone among the members of the Wise 
Club, the same terrain as the Edinburgh literati. The core of the problem 
was, quite clearly, progress. In his “Inaugural Disputation on the Varieties of 
Man,” John Hunter had expressed this point powerfully: “Observe the man, 
first wild and then carried to the highest pitch of cultivation and polish, how 
much the same man differs from himself?” Between the European savage of 
the past centuries and the civilized European of the eighteenth century, there 
was no more difference than there was between the latter and the native 
American.1!” 

Starting with observations like these, Dunbar developed a complex the- 
sis about the impact of climate, in relation to particular geographical cir- 
cumstances and to the progress of society, on social customs. Climate, as 
Zimmerman pointed out in the same years, was to be evaluated along with 
the physical geography of a given territory, which included the presence of 
rivers, mountains, and lakes, its proximity or distance from the sea, and insu- 
lar location. Other factors in addition to these were crucial, such as the course 
of political events, technological knowledge, relations between peoples, and 
means of subsistence. In general terms, “causes physical in their nature are 
often moral only in their operations.”!"8 But their effects had to be considered 
as limited, precarious, and related to specific conjunctures, so that theoreti- 
cally advantageous circumstances could become, over the long term, insur- 
mountable obstacles. Geography had an influence in terms of accelerating or 
delaying the progress of civil life. 

Geographical contiguity and trade relations established the pace and man- 
ner of development, so that the genius and arts of a people tended to be 
uniform with those of its neighbors. For this reason, the more “enlightened” 
nations formed a single and compact system that had a common center." 
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Dunbar resolved the question of physical and moral causes in a way similar 
to how, in the History of America, Robertson explained the savage state of the 
New World. But Robertson had crushed the American populations under the 
weight of the environment, uniformly condemning them to the degraded 
status of “ignoble savage.” Dunbar, by contrast, stated resolutely, as much 
against the degenerative theses of de Pauw as against the separate creations 
of Kames, that local circumstances could not produce “original and consti- 
tutional differences in the human species.”!2° As John Gregory had argued 
since the publication of the first edition of A Comparative View, in 1765, there 
were certainly original differences in the constitution of men and nations, 
but they were far less great than they might appear. Indeed, “Human Nature 
consists of the same Principles every where. In some people one Principle is 
naturally stronger than it is in others, but exercise and proper culture will do 
much to supply the deficiency.”! 

Humankind was essentially the same. For Dunbar, such a claim involved 
releasing the bond that modern invention was tightening with new scien- 
tific, moral, and historic arguments. Physical differences, dependent on the 
regular and general functioning of mechanical laws, had nothing to do with 
intelligence, genius, or the national character of tribes and nations. It was 
important not to confuse the history of human reason with the history of 
purely animal distinctions: differences in body texture, the proportion of 
limbs, or the shade of skin color did not affect “the essential of human great- 
ness.”!?? In this perspective, Dunbar tended to use Buffon’s concept of human 
variety in a purely physical sense. This was the necessary premise of his lec- 
tures on moral philosophy, before tackling ethics, jurisprudence, and politics. 
A specific part was dedicated to the different human races, which—based 
on the indications of Buffon and Anderson—were six in number, and were 
distinguished by their external form. The core of this reasoning lay in the 
affirmation that “the independence of human mind appears under every cli- 
mate.” The physical varieties were compatible with the “common descent and 
common origin of nations.”!”3 

Differences in genius were to be considered completely independent from 
physical-anthropological races; they rather depended on specific moral 
causes and contingent situations. As evidence of this, Dunbar gave the exam- 
ple of populations that were all similar from a physical point of view but 
with opposing moral characteristics, such as the fierce Tartars and indolent 
Chinese; he concluded that “the extremes of national character may be com- 
bined with exterior appearances nearly similar.”!*4 

On the one hand, Dunbar made the effort to universalize and standardize 
humanity. America was not an exceptional case, in contrast to what Kames 
claimed, since there the torrid zones had developed first, precisely as in the 
Old World. Most likely Mexico and Peru would have been overtaken by coun- 
tries where the climate was more temperate, as Europe had done with respect 
to China and Egypt. It was interference from the Europeans, rather, that had 
overturned the natural order of the physical law. On the other hand, running 
counter to Ferguson as well, Dunbar emphasized the variety and differences 
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both in savage populations and in civilized ones. The homogeneity of the 
American continent, though not without exceptions, was the result of a brief 
history that had not yet allowed the nations to differentiate themselves from 
the original race.!?5 

The epithets of “barbarous” and “civil” in this context were relativized. 
They were based on a false and incomplete opinion of the state of human- 
ity, inasmuch as it assumed that the differences between nations were pro- 
digiously great and contrasting, with some happy, generous, and refined 
“tribes of men,” and other rude, illiberal, and miserable ones.'*° Moreover, 
there was the question of whether greater development in the arts and sci- 
ences corresponded to the greater happiness and virtue of society—another 
Rousseauian dilemma dear to members of the Wise Club, and without an 
obvious solution. Inventions and progress, which did honor to human nature 
and permitted development, tended, at the same time, to divide humankind. 
But above all, history showed how the differences separating the civil man 
and the barbarian were temporary. He provided numerous examples of peo- 
ples who were savages in the past and civilized in the present and vice versa, 
like the English, or in the opposite direction, the Babylonians. Since it was 
equally natural and frequent to progress out of a barbarous state as it was to 
regress from civilization to barbarism, it was ridiculous to oppose, on the 
basis of a declaration of natural superiority, the eternal greatness of one peo- 
ple compared to the eternal meanness of another. According to Dunbar, the 
nature of man and all his faculties were designed to progress, so they were 
perfectible—though, in unfavorable circumstances, they could also degener- 
ate. Hence, the great advances in languages, arts, and forms of government 
emerged, together with the enormous differences in the character of indi- 
viduals and nations.'?’ 

Behind the “races/species” of Kames and Hume there were therefore 
“nations.” Dunbar outlined a middle way: while affirming the universal 
principle of progress, he also took into account the diversity of particular 
paths. If physical, moral, and cultural characters were not eternally fixed by 
nature, nor were they deterministically reproduced by the same association 
of causes: “A long series of causes, antecedent to birth, has affected, in each 
individual, not only the mechanical and vital springs, but, in some degree 
also, the constitutional arrangements of his intellectual nature.”!”° There was 
still a dimension in which they were transmitted to posterity in every human 
group. The degree of cohesion and closure toward the outside influenced the 
inherited characters. 

Consanguinity did not explain the transmission of genius from father to 
son. However, as the case of the Jews showed, in particular societies it could 
have a certain validity as an explicatory factor. Though dispersed over the 
entire planet, the Jews had retained some uniform features, remaining sepa- 
rate from other peoples and preserving their original character: according to 
a rather widespread stereotype, they were asocial, idolatrous, and intracta- 
ble because they never mixed with other peoples.’ The ancient Germans, 
on the other hand, had such specific characteristics that they led Tacitus to 
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consider them “a pure distinct race” that did not derive from Asia, Africa, 
Italy, or from any other region. However, the crucial example for understand- 
ing the relationship between history and diversity was a contemporary one: 
it was that of the American colonies. The war of independence being fought 
with the mother country at the time when Dunbar published his work was 
for him the decisive anthropological laboratory.!°° 

The attitude of the main Scottish literati toward the American Revolution 
was generally negative.'*! Ferguson and Robertson gave their full support to 
the attempt to maintain military control over the colonies. Kames and Smith 
acknowledged the political mistakes made by the British in America, which 
they had hoped to solve with political Union projects, but did not approve 
of the demand to have taxation only with representation, much less open 
rebellion.!3* With its policy of mercantilism and protectionism, Britain vio- 
lated one of the most sacred rights of humankind; yet, in the eyes of Smith 
as in those of Hume, the brand of slavery was unbearable for the economic 
and social dynamism of the colonies.'*3 Of the Edinburgh milieu, only Hume 
hoped for a rapid British defeat, but he too, consistent with the shared non- 
contractual approach, maintained that the American Revolution was not a 
question of denial of natural rights. In this regard, Millar noted ironically 
how the revolutionary discourse on freedom and inalienable rights was in 
contradiction with the fact that the settlers themselves, by accepting slavery, 
denied almost every kind of right to a part of their fellows.'** 

The American Revolution was inscribed in the order of things, in the func- 
tioning of the social systems that the Scots had analyzed with the priority of 
moral causes and which they had described within a progressive framework 
of history. In the face of its unfolding, everyone reacted according to their 
own political sensibility. For Robertson the revolution represented, as men- 
tioned above, the rock upon which the narrative of the empire’s expansion 
had become stranded. For Hume a new political order had been formed in 
America, developing feelings of freedom and independence strong enough 
to put an end to the expansion of the most dangerous form of empire: the 
republican one, which was how he regarded the British Empire, dominated 
by the lobby of the London merchants. Kames and Smith, despite their alle- 
giance to the British government, thought that America was undergoing a 
social and economic growth destined to shift the center of the empire to the 
New World, and called for a different political organization.!* 

Dunbar’s political position on the American Revolution was different from 
that of the Edinburgh literati and of his colleagues in Aberdeen, Campbell 
and Gerard, both authors of sermons against the “rebellion.” In addition to 
the opinions expressed in the Essays, he entered into the debate on the war 
with a pamphlet in Latin: De Primordiis Civitatum Oratio, which openly criti- 
cized the hard-line policy of Lord North, and outlined the reasons for the 
rebellion of the colonies, without however becoming an unconditional apol- 
ogist.!3° Dunbar quoted Smith on this issue, but his reasoning was not of an 
economic nature; by contrast, following Campbell and Gerard, it was based 
on moral principles. Like Hume and Reid, he recognized that the obligation 
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toward the government was not linked to its origins. However, he strictly lim- 
ited this perspective with the idea that it could be reformed or overthrown by 
the collective body of the people, who had the right to resistance. The British 
constitution should naturally be praised for the collection of virtues its mixed 
nature brought with it. However, as Dunbar taught to his university classes 
between 1789 and 1794, the fledgling States of America had begun their his- 
tory under the best auspices and would perhaps have been able to “exhibit to 
the world such equal and perfect governments as are hitherto unexampled in 
ancient and modern annals.”18” 

By drawing attention to rights, a central theme for the Wise Club of 
Aberdeen, and combining it with the sociological approach to history used 
by the Edinburgh literati, Dunbar forged a radical version of the history of 
man in society, in which the narrative of progress and liberty went beyond 
the fracturing of the empire. In the Whig interpretation of the Essays, refer- 
ences to the American Revolution and reflection on its causes clarified the 
meaning of the transition from the concept of “national character” to that of 
the “hereditary genius of nations”: a cultural heritage that, while identifying 
a specific group of people, could be altered by the course of political events. 
In other words, history could break the continuity in the line of blood. The 
temper of the ancient Briton existed in both the modern Englishman and 
the American settler. But far from being an original feature, as a polygenist 
approach claimed, this line of ancestry was destined to be interrupted by the 
ongoing revolution. Time would erase any similarity, since “from a new order 
of things, there must finally arise that peculiar association of qualities, which 
is properly called national, as distinguishing a people long under the physical 
and moral economy, from the rest of the world.”!88 The American nation was 
not born from, but would create, a different people. 

This was an equally possible interpretation of Hume’s essay on “National 
Characters,” but profoundly different from the one that Kames gave in 1774. 
From the discussion on national character, the concept of race started to 
diverge from that of nation: whereas race was increasingly related to physi- 
ological characteristics associated with large land masses, nation became 
connected to the transmission of customs and social beliefs, acquiring the 
sense of linguistic and cultural communities, “imagined communities,” as 
defined by Benedict Anderson.'%? New historical subjects were formulated 
by the reflection on the progress of men in society, which in the Scotland 
of the 1770s was a commonplace. However, the manner in which various 
peoples embarked on the historical path, how it functioned, and would con- 
tinue in relation to their diversity, remained a controversial and unresolved 
issue. William Robertson saw, in the expansion of European commercial 
society through the British Empire, the completion of the providential plan 
entrusted to Christian Europe. He tended to create an image of races apart, 
which differed from that proposed by polygenists like Hume and Kames only 
with regard to Genesis. Robertson’s view was based on the same evaluation of 
American inferiority on the historical plane of progress, which was reflected 
in and connected to imperfect human characters. 
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Faced with these new theories, Dunbar’s Essays on the History of Mankind 
attempted to affirm that civilization and freedom were not simply inherited 
through blood, but were contained and transmitted by the history of a peo- 
ple. Those distances that Hume had reduced to uniform operations of nature, 
relating them to the hierarchy of skin color, and that Kames had defined as 
‘innate and constitutional” differences, were, in Dunbar’s view, “fluctuating 
and contingent.” 

In this different context of historical explanation, to which the colonies’ 
emancipation from the mother country also contributed, the American 
continent began to be rescued from a uniformly negative view. This also 
affected the images of the Amerindians found by the Europeans at the time 
of discovery and the Blacks imported as slaves. The differences between these 
and other human groups did not prejudice the common origins and possi- 
bilities of humankind: “Though there are many nations and tribes of men,” 
Beattie wrote in the same spirit, “it cannot be said with truth, that there 
is more than one species.”!4° For Dunbar, nations were to be distinguished 
from the uniformity of the major physical anthropological groups deline- 
ated by the naturalists, and were the result of a differentiation relating to a 
cluster of moral causes. Political and institutional continuity was, though 
not without exception, one of the most important factors. By opposing the 
new concept of race/species introduced by the polygenist challenge, the his- 
torian Dunbar had traced the broad outlines of the concept of nation. 


5 


Measures of Civilization: Women, 
Races, and Progress 


Man, secluded from the company of women is not only a rough 
and uncultivated, but a dangerous, animal to society.! 


Within the Scottish context, the emergence of the history of man in soci- 
ety was intertwined with new interest and developments in the investiga- 
tion of natural history. Peoples and their cultures were classified according 
to Montesquieu’s broad sociological categories, but ordered in a diachronic 
and progressive sequence of stages. At the same time, sociocultural differ- 
ences were connected to the question of physical and morphological variety, 
fueling debate about the capacity for progress of different human groups. 
This debate, while it called into question the historical relationship of 
dominion that had characterized Europe and non-Europe, also led to the 
definition of new historical subjects. Comparison between “us” and “oth- 
ers” in relation to progress gave rise to the notion of “races” and “nations.” A 
new chapter in this comparison, one that played a fundamental role in the 
Scottish Enlightenment definition of historical progress, was the history of 
women. 

In the eighteenth century, the image of women became the symbol of com- 
mercial society, embodying the ethos of transaction and conversation. The 
path that had led women from being the slaves of the other sex—as they 
still appeared to be in existing savage societies—to respected members of 
advanced societies became a model of historical progress. The relationship 
between the sexes moved from a mere instinct of reproduction to pure love. 
In this process, women emerged out of a condition relegating them to hard- 
ship and unhappiness and became companions and friends of men. In turn, 
men relinquished the rude manners of warriors in favor of sensibility and 
humanity. Most Scottish historians saw history as being marked by a process 
of “feminization,” while the condition of women was taken as a benchmark 
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and measure of civilization even for those who, like Gilbert Stuart, did not 
bow to the historiographical hegemony of Robertson and Hume. 

However, this also marked the limit of the progress of civilization. Scottish 
historiography considered monogamous marriage to be the natural locus of 
the relationship between the sexes, thereby confining the horizon of women 
to the private sphere and family relations, as prescribed by moral dogma. Here 
was the catch in the Scottish Enlightenment history of women: the process of 
improvement in the condition of women was seen, first of all, as a function of 
the completion of the humanity of men. The measure of civilization foresaw 
a process of feminization, which could spill over into effeminacy, if certain 
limits were exceeded. 

The reference to civic-humanistic values marked the historical use of gen- 
der discourse, thus undermining the potential for emancipation inherent 
in the progressive vision. Elements of Rousseau’s radical critique of mod- 
ern society, exorcized by the assertion of natural human sociability, were 
reintroduced through the return to the language of decadence; through the 
possibility (and fear) that community ties might vanish; through the perver- 
sion and fragmentation of the family, and of society itself. The trajectory of 
the progress of civilization, as traced by Ferguson, Gregory, and Kames, was 
accompanied by the advancement of corruption. 

Concerns about the ambiguous consequences of historical progress 
prompted strategies that sought to maintain an optimal balance by con- 
structing identitary images. The Ossianic literary ideal provided an important 
node of articulation of this need. It reflected a projection into the past of the 
new values of eighteenth-century sociability, embodied in the sentimental 
relationship between the sexes. In the stadial scheme of progress, the world of 
Fingal could appear as a brief phase of balance, whose mixture of commerce 
and virtue was presented to modern man in the form of a literary model. 
But the discourse about the peculiarity of Ossianic sentiments and man- 
ners changed specific weight in a polygenist conceptual framework, which 
developed out of the exceptions to the normal progress of history—as can be 
found in Kames’s Sketches of the History of Man. When based on a genealogi- 
cal and antiquary reconstruction, like in James Macpherson’s An Introduction 
to the History of Great Britain and Ireland, it became a genuine argument for a 
separate race, parallel and inverted with respect to that about Africans and 
Amerindians. The peculiarity of the refined and civil relations between the 
sexes in ancestral society marked an important way in which women shaped 
men: alongside the physical traits, they also generated the image of race. 


Women as agents of history 


The new progressive conception of history emerged from a systematic use of 
the comparative approach. Comparison with the animal made it possible to 
assert man’s peculiarity and to place, by analogy, his social characteristics 
in a natural order. Comparison between societies put the European in front 
of the savage, who appeared as a mirror of his remote past, but also radically 
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distinct from him. A fundamental function in this imagination of self was 
performed by the discourse on women. It was against this internal and proxi- 
mate other that civil man measured himself: he found there the signs of an 
advanced and refined society and a crucial historical chiasmus with respect 
to the destiny of non-European peoples. 

As Antoine-Léonard Thomas wrote in the widely read Essai sur le caractere, 
les moeurs et l’esprit des femmes, “Women among the Indians are what the 
helots were among the Spartans, a vanquished people, obliged to toil for their 
conquerors.”” From this perspective, the female condition constituted the 
first form of slavery in the history of humankind: a state that immediately 
linked the image of woman to that of the peoples who had been subjected 
by European colonialism. Slavery characterized, then, both the past—and in 
many countries still the present—history of women and the modern history 
of non-European peoples. By contrast, in European society women had trod 
the path toward liberty, whereas the independence of the savages had ended 
with their subjection by conquistadors and colonists. 

The history of women was for this reason a crucial, and yet ambiguous, 
chapter in the history of civilization. Their particular status in Europe, at the 
center of the consumer goods market and of the community of taste, shed a 
distinctively feminine light on the emancipation of eighteenth-century soci- 
ety from the subsistence economy and on the articulation of a constantly 
expanding international market. The crucial role played by the Parisian 
salons in the organization of the Enlightenment network and public space 
placed the spotlight on the function of women in the dynamics of intellec- 
tual life. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, women remained substan- 
tially excluded from the clubs, and there were no drawing rooms comparable 
to the London Bluestocking circle, whose members, devoted to letters and 
philanthropy, entertained relationships of personal friendship with some 
Scottish literati.» Nonetheless, women’s visibility and status were clearly on 
the rise in Scotland as well.° 

For better or worse, whether as an apology or as a critique of the values of 
commercial society, women incarnated the ethos of transaction and conver- 
sation within a single semantic field: the term “commerce,” the essence of the 
awareness of the modern for the Scots, meant not only commercial and intel- 
lectual exchanges but also the relationship between the sexes.’ Montesquieu 
praised the “free commerce” between men and women common in temper- 
ate climates. The damage that the society of women could cause to manners 
was scarcely comparable to the stimulus it provided for trade and industry.® 

Hume’s essays again outlined the agenda for Scottish debate in the 1770s. 
In his early reflections on the refinement of the arts, he imagined the appear- 
ance of the modern world as men emerging from their isolation to enter 
crowded cities and the society of conversation, with an entirely new taste for 
clothing and goods. By receiving and communicating knowledge, conversing 
and contributing to reciprocal pleasure and entertainment, men had refined 
and enhanced their tempers, behavior, and humanity, while the two sexes 
engaged with each other in a sociable manner.’ As early as 1742 Hume had 
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advocated an encounter between conversation, the domain of women, and 
the male territory of culture, such that learning and culture might emerge 
from their confinement to the cells and make the acquaintance of refined 
taste and good manners. With an eye to the French, who were “the Sovereigns 
of the learned World, as well as the conversible,”'° Hume exhorted sensible, 
well-educated women and scholars to join together in order to render con- 
versation less frivolous and tedious and culture more comprehensible and 
useful. 

The break with the past was striking. Luxury, which had long been associ- 
ated with women and was the target of the attacks of moralizers and admir- 
ers of antiquity, became, in the analysis Hume provided a few years later, a 
dynamic component of well-being and social mobility: what precisely distin- 
guished modern liberty from ancient liberty.'' Moreover, the new relationship 
between the sexes in eighteenth-century civilization sharply contrasted with 
that of barbarous and savage societies. In the latter, the “natural superiority” 
of males was expressed “by reducing females to the most abject slavery, by 
confining them, by beating them, by selling them, by killing them.” Among 
civil peoples, instead, men exercised their superiority in a more generous 
way, “by civility, respect and complaisance, and in a word by gallantry.””” 
This opposition reveals clearly an improvement in manners, where women’s 
influence on men was crucial in producing sympathy and sensibility. In this 
way, men adopted as virtues feminine values that had been previously extra- 
neous to them, and became civil. Civil men were educated at the school of 
virtuous women: the desire to please one another refined the spirit, while 
delicacy, charm, and modesty became universally communicated. This was 
by no means incompatible with the male capacity for self-control—as Smith 
stressed.'8 

A similar line of reasoning was put forward by the Aberdeen doctor John 
Gregory, who in 1764 moved to Edinburgh, where he was appointed to the 
chair in Medicine and became royal physician. Author of one of the most 
renowned books on feminine conduct of the second half of the eighteenth 
century,!* Gregory condemned the solitary attitude of those philosophers 
who devoted all their time to cultivating their own intelligence to the detri- 
ment of social inclinations, which were the principal source of happiness. 
The isolation of reason paved the way for skepticism, according to a diagnosis 
that, a product of the Wise Club, was directed at the antisocial philosophical 
system of Hume.'> Yet Gregory and Hume shared the opinion that the lack 
of female company led to profound ignorance about life and manners, since 
it deprived man of those qualities and graces that are essential in advanced 
societies and that can only be acquired by mixing with the world.’ Gregory’s 
Comparative View of the State and Faculties of Man with those of the Animal World 
presented a thorough analysis of the natural differences between the sexes. If 
human beings were distinguished from animals by moral sentiment, social- 
ity, and, to a lesser extent, reason, men were different from women because 
they were stronger, courageous, and equipped with greater intellectual capac- 
ities. Women, on the other hand, possessed a higher degree of sensibility, 
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grace, good manners, delicacy, and sentiment, distinguishing themselves as 
more joyful, lively, and judicious in taste and elegance. They were endowed, 
by nature, with moral sense, sociality, sympathy, and major religiosity. As 
had been sustained at the Wise Club, the capacity to grasp sentiments and 
manners was above all a feminine quality.” 

Such reasoning destined men to public life and excluded women, whose 
social task was performed within the confines of the family as friends, wives, 
mothers, and educators of children. This division of gender roles, thoroughly 
assimilated by Gregory, arose from the dissolution of the traditional patriar- 
chal paradigm at the end of the seventeenth century and was fueled both by 
the pedagogical writings of Rousseau and by Francis Hutcheson’s idea of an 
“equal partnership or friendship” between the sexes as the final goal inscribed 
by nature and by Providence in the matrimonial bond."* For the majority of 
the members of enlightened European society, marriage was the institution 
in which gender differences were reconciled and rendered useful for the com- 
munity. The analogy with the animal world, derived from Buffon’s “Les ani- 
maux carnassiers” (1758), confirmed the family as the natural and necessary 
place for the development of men.” 

These ideas circulated widely in Scotland in the second half of the eight- 
eenth century, ranging from moral sermons to the literature on the “man 
of feeling,” especially common in reviews like the Mirror (1779-1780) or 
the Lounger (1785-1787), through to Kames’s Loose Hints upon Education:?° 
they gave shape to a vision of feminine sociability within the restricted and 
intimate confines of the domestic sphere. And yet, Gregory’s comparison 
between the human being and the animal granted femininity the status of 
natural depository of humanity, since in the absence of moral and social feel- 
ing, reason led to unhappiness and the very perversion of nature.”1 

The complementarity of the sexes became the key for a just social balance. 
The husband, more gratified by the affection of a “Woman of merit” than by 
the obedience of a subordinate, would be the first to benefit from a relation- 
ship of friendship and equality with his wife. “The two sexes are natural asso- 
ciates,” wrote Beattie in his lessons on moral philosophy: feminine weakness 
was compensated by male strength, and the rough character of the male was 
offset by the delicacy of the woman. The gifts of one sex corrected the imper- 
fections of the other. For this reason, each was superior in the sphere of his or 
her peculiar activities and duties, and the union made both more complete. 
Friendship and, within the limits of respect for each other’s roles, equality 
were clear signs of civility.” 

The improvement in the condition of women benefitted the entire social 
body. This was the necessary context in which the exchange between diversi- 
ties, as Smith taught in Glasgow, could promote the well-being of the species. For 
Gregory, the natural economy of transaction between individuals, ranks, and 
sexes, guided by common sense, found full realization in the Parisian salons: 


Nature has made no individual nor class of people independent of the 
rest of their Species, or sufficient for their own happiness. Each sex, each 
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character, each period of life, have their disadvantages, and that union is 
the happiest and most proper, where wants are most supplied. The fair sex 
should natural expect to gain from our conversation, knowledge, wisdom 
and sedateness; and they would give us in exchange, humanity, politeness, 
cheerfulness, taste and sentiment.”* 


In similar fashion, Kames argues in the Sketches that no society would ever 
succeed in rising toward perfection if women were excluded. By contrast, “in 
a society of men and women, every one endeavours to shine.””4 Only female 
company could produce civil manners, elevated feelings, and fine arts. The 
process of material development and the refinement of manners were so closely 
linked to the condition of women that a balanced relationship between the 
sexes became emblematic of progress itself. It was through this relationship 
that human sociability, initially merely potential, could develop. 

Millar, in the opening chapter of his Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, shifted 
the emphasis from the classic analysis of the family bond, as the original form 
and paradigm of social organization, to the historical evolution of the rela- 
tionship between the sexes. By the 1770s the history of women had become 
an essential part of any history of society. Kames devoted one of his Sketches 
of the History of Man to the “Progress of the Female Sex,” while Alexander 
presented himself as a historian of women, in the wake of the success of 
Thomas’s Essai, which came out in Britain in two different translations. In 
the first, produced by the Scottish physician and printer William Russell, the 
text was accompanied with observations taken from Ferguson, Millar, and 
Kames. The second was prepared by the English traveler and writer Jemima 
Kindersley and issued with two original essays, one on women’s condition in 
a comparative perspective and the other on female education.”® 

Hume’s remarks, which distinguished civilization and barbarism on the 
basis of the different relationship between men and women, found a precise 
place in the diachronic model of stages. Given the material difficulties of 
surviving in the hostile environment of savage societies, the warrior values 
of physical strength, agility, and courage were primary factors in determin- 
ing rank and degree: the lack of these qualities in women inevitably meant 
they were treated as beings of a lower order.”° Ferguson had pointed out that 
in tribal societies, even if they were matrilineal, as Lafitau reported, women 
were reduced to slavery and subjected to constant hardship, with no honors: 
they were no more than the “slaves and helots of their country.”?” Robertson 
regarded American societies as the universal paradigm of the miserable con- 
dition of women in the early stages. This was connected with the absence 
of the sensibility and sympathy characterizing civil society: “That women 
are indebted to the refinements of polished manners for a happy change in 
their state, is a point which can admit of no doubt. To despise and degrade 
the female sex, is the characteristic of the savage state in every part of the 
globe.”28 

The Scots criticized, as Smith did explicitly in his Glasgow lectures, 
Montesquieu’s relativist explanation of polygamy, and inserted it in a 
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comparative history of the institution of marriage, which regarded European 
development as the key to the improvement in the condition of women. With 
varying degrees of emphasis, they appealed to the constancy of natural laws, 
so that polygamy was directly associated with the barbarism of the early 
stages. This practice, which annihilated the equality that nature had estab- 
lished between the sexes, projected the abuse of authority and despotism 
from the family onto society as a whole.”? 

Women in the early stages were considered mere slaves, the property of the 
husband or father: they were nothing but objects of animal desire and instru- 
ments of reproduction. Alexander’s History of Women deployed the critical 
potential produced by the association between the female condition and the 
colonial situation. Juxtaposing the episode, made famous by father Gumilla’s 
El Orinoco ilustrado (I ed. 1741), of mothers who out of pity drowned their own 
newly born daughters in the Orinoco river, with examples of enslaved peo- 
ples who chose the path of extinction so as not to pass on their suffering to 
their descendants, Alexander claimed that among the ancients and the sav- 
ages, and even in many civil states, women were bought, sold, lent, borrowed, 
ceded, and constantly treated as the private property of men, just like African 
slaves. One component of this critical view was the conviction that slavery 
suffocated talent, darkened the spirit, and undermined valor.*° This idea was 
extended in certain antislavery discourses from the centuries-old oppression 
of women to the defense of the humanity of the “others.” 

From this point of view, the natural difference between the sexes con- 
demned women in savage societies to a state of misery. But the stadial model 
promised their liberation from slavery from the very beginning, by means of 
the gradual development of human manners and feelings. The agricultural 
stage constituted, in this shared perspective, the fundamental step since, 
due to the end of nomadism and the reinforcement of the principle of prop- 
erty, life became more secure. In this context, matrimonial bonds protected 
the female sex, while laws were introduced that allowed women to inherit 
property. 

Historically, for Robertson, as for Ferguson, Kames, and Millar, the decisive 
turning point was marked by chivalry, which constituted a genuine revolu- 
tion in manners. Refining and polishing the relationship between the sexes, 
chivalry had contributed to the attainment of a degree of civility, delicateness, 
and attention to women that had been unknown to the Greeks and Romans 
and perhaps to all the peoples of antiquity. The change concerned both the 
customs of war and of sexual relations. Robertson showed that chivalry 
was responsible for the three main distinctive characteristics of modernity: 
humanity in war, the refinement of gallantry, and the point of honor.*! 

The foundations for the laws and for the refined manners that character- 
ized and distinguished modern European nations had been laid, then, by the 
values of the literary heroes of chivalric epics. In contrast both to the Homeric 
warriors and the savages of the American forests, the new heroes combined 
courage and a scorn for stratagems with kindness, affection, and pity. The 
encounter between opposing dispositions and characters was crucial for the 
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reappraisal of women, which marked European culture as strongly distin- 
guished from—and superior to—the cultures of other peoples, as well as of 
antiquity. Homeric Greece was the place of love as possession; contemporary 
Asia and Africa were the lands of carnal excitement and unbridled sexuality. 
The modern hero, in contrast, had learned to adore “at a respectful distance” 
and to use his valor “to captivate the admiration, not to gain the possession 
of the mistress.”°? 

Chastity was thus perceived as a universal value, a refinement connected 
with the spreading of Christianity. In the picture Robertson painted in his 
1755 sermon, the Christian religion had appeared providentially at the peak 
of the degeneration in the relationship between the sexes, when, due to 
polygamy and divorce, “one half of the human species became the property 
of the other; and the husband, instead of being the friend and protector of 
a wife, was no better than the master and tyrant over a slave.”° Chivalry, 
whose values were transferred from the epic to society, was the age in which 
the hero and the saint were united in one and the same person.*4 

The expansion of trade and crafts brought with it a further change in the 
way of feeling. Peaceful inclinations started to prevail, reflecting the new 
needs of merchants and traders, the duel fell into disuse, and in literature 
heroic deeds were replaced by events of everyday life. The democratization 
of useful luxury and the extension of demand toward the lower social ranks, 
which led to improvement in the quality of life of families, created the condi- 
tions for the growth of sensibility. It was the middle-rank family, where love 
and esteem for one another reigned, that gave shape to the man of perfect vir- 
tue, who united self-control with a greater sensitivity toward others.*> Thus, 
in the wake of the agricultural and then of the commercial stage, with mate- 
rial development and inequalities of property and rank, women fully assumed 
the role that nature had planned for them, becoming worthy companions of 
men, responsible mothers, and competent educators of children. In this more 
stable situation, their gifts were universally appreciated, according to Millar, 
and they were no longer slaves or idols but friends of the other sex.*° 

In this way European society had come to distinguish itself radically both 
from the barbarism of savages and from the luxuriousness of Asiatic coun- 
tries, where women, shut up in the seraglio, received a limited education 
designed to prepare them as instruments for the sexual pleasure of men.°’ 
The path of women from slavery to emancipation had been as linear as that 
of men from ignorance to knowledge, and the two ran parallel. The constancy 
and uniformity of this process made it possible, according to Alexander, to 
deduce from the rank and the condition of women the degree of development 
attained by the society in which they lived. In the absence of other sources 
of information, the status of women could serve as a sufficiently accurate 
parameter to determine the level of barbarity and civility of a society: 


We shall almost constantly find women among savages condemned to every 
species of servile, or rather, of slavish drudgery; and shall as constantly find 
them emerging from this state, in the same proportion as we find the men 
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emerging from ignorance and brutality; the rank, therefore, and condi- 
tion, in which we find women in any country, mark out to us with the 
greater precision, the exact point in the scale of civil society, to which the 
people of such country have arrived; and were their history entirely silent 
on every other subject, and only mentioned the manner in which they 
treated their women, we would, from thence, be enabled to form a toler- 
able judgement for the barbarity, or culture of their manners.*8 


From this point of view, historical development could be regarded as a proc- 
ess of feminization.*? Society moved from being essentially masculine, with 
a prevalence of aggression, strength, and courage, to realizing feminine val- 
ues, such as sociability, kindness, and desire to emulate: from rude barba- 
rism, dominated by war and uncertainty, to the world of conversation and 
commerce. 


An alternative history of women 


This representation of the historical process advancing in linear and uniform 
fashion along a path of evolving respect between the sexes from the hunter 
society to that of commerce did not enjoy universal consensus. Gilbert Stuart, 
journalist and radical historian, challenged the dominant conceptions of the 
Scottish literati and called into question their basic assumptions, by providing 
a synthesis of elements of “vulgar Whiggism” and the Rousseauian criticism 
of modern liberty. Stuart, barred from an academic career, launched a coher- 
ent attack on the history of European society as described by Robertson and 
Hume, who had stressed the concentration of power as a positive process.*° 
Right from its very title, A View of Society in Europe in Its Progress from Rudeness 
to Refinement announced its direct competition with A View of the Progress of 
Civil Society in Europe, where Robertson framed the main phases of the tran- 
sition of European states from the ancient to the modern, through the dis- 
solution of feudalism. For Stuart, instead, feudalism represented a system of 
liberty that, rooted in ancient German customs, was responsible for the pecu- 
liar European manners. By reviving Whig Gothicism, he overturned the his- 
torical paradigm and associated liberty with the absence of commerce and the 
ignorance of money. These factors, Stuart argued, contributed to the general 
magnanimity that the development of the arts and property had destroyed. 
By consequence, a different historical conception of the state of women took 
shape: women excelled where private property had not been extensively estab- 
lished and where commerce had not yet corrupted society.*! 

Stuart employed, like the other Scottish historians, the comparative method 
and confirmed, though from a sharply different angle, the fundamental prin- 
ciple according to which the condition of women was the measure, if not of 
social development, then certainly of liberty. While the ancient Germans 
were the central object of his analysis, his reappraisal of the female condi- 
tion extended to all precommercial societies—Egyptian, Greek, Hindu, and 
Amerindian. The claim advanced by Kames, Robertson, and Millar that in 
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barbarian times women were taken into such little consideration that they 
were merely objects of trade was for Stuart an unforgivable ideological twist- 
ing of historical facts. Among the Germans, women enjoyed equality in mar- 
riage, could acquire property rights, and participated in the public affairs 
of the community. Returning to the similarity between the customs of the 
Germans and those of the Amerindians, Stuart undermined the association 
between labor and slavery posited by his illustrious Scottish colleagues, who 
erred in not reflecting on the fact that in barbarian ages women could not 
possess comfort and luxury. His conclusion was a declaration of relativism, 
which the model of linear progress seemed to him to contradict: “In all times, 
the men and women are to be judged by different standards.”4” 

Stuart’s analysis of the phenomenon of chivalry was thus the mirror 
opposite of what Robertson had offered in his 1769 View. Chivalry was not 
a product of the late Middle Ages. Nor was it a key factor in the transition to 
modernity. Rather, its roots were grounded in the manners of those eras that 
were often scornfully branded as rude and ignoble. The pleasant company of 
women was not the result of a linear advancement toward the commercial 
stage. On the contrary, it lay, like liberty, at the center of an intrinsic his- 
torical dialectic of assertion and negation, which came into being in the for- 
ests of Germany. Women, aware of their role, with their beauty and appeal, 
inspired warriors in both battle and religion. Christianity had enhanced their 
natural modesty and strengthened the sanctity of marriage and the value of 
chastity. Occupied in important affairs and moved by great passions, women 
transmitted to men the most noble virtues—generosity, humanity, and valor. 
Sensibility and affection had then grown in the age of the knights.** 

The traits that, according to others, became established in the age of com- 
merce, such as elegance, kindness, and politeness, had for Stuart been much 
earlier the virtues of the knights. These characteristics derived, directly and 
without interruption, from the manners of the ancient northern European 
peoples. In Stuart’s Whig approach, which was opposed to what he consid- 
ered to be the “neo-Toryism” of the supporters of the king’s prerogative,*4 
namely Hume and Robertson, the reappraisal of the condition of women 
played a crucial role in the reassessment of Gothic feudal liberty. 

Smith’s own pupil, Millar, politically Whig like Stuart, wrote in An 
Historical View of the English Government that the feudal era had been the cra- 
dle of the language of love and liberty: it was this period that, from the ruins 
of the Roman Empire, gave rise to the specifically European civilization.* 
Nevertheless, in his best-known work, Millar tried to counter Rousseau’s nos- 
talgia for the primitive, which influenced Stuart. The participation of women 
in public affairs and even matriarchal social organization were hardly the 
hallmarks of an advanced society. On the contrary, they were the signs of an 
initial stage of civilization. “There are many other objects of greater conse- 
quence than liberty which are preferred to it by all the world,” Millar wrote 
in a footnote added to the second edition of his Observations Concerning the 
Distinction of Ranks in Society.4° Above all, it was necessary to satisfy basic 
needs, which only commercial society could guarantee. Consequently, the 
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independence of the savage and the status of the lower ranks in the uncivi- 
lized areas of Europe—like the Highlands of Scotland—could not be com- 
pared to the “spirit of independence” of an English porter. Although this 
passage did not appear in the third edition, additional strength was given to 
the idea that liberty was the exclusive estate of societies in which commerce 
and manufacturing were predominant. Millar, notwithstanding the conces- 
sions made in An Historical View, looked to the future development of civil 
society and constantly measured the distance that separated it from savage 
societies.” 

Even Stuart’s alternative version, at any rate, confirmed that the role and 
condition of women played a crucial part in the history of Europe. This was 
associated with the idea of full humanity, and the complementary relation- 
ship between the sexes constituted a dynamic component of society and of 
what was understood by “civil.” The divergence between Stuart, on the one 
hand, and Hume, Kames, Millar, and Robertson, on the other, consisted in 
the evaluation of commercial society and of the consolidation of state power 
that accompanied it. 

However, support for the thesis of progressive stadial development was not 
unqualified and without limitations. For all the Scottish historians and mor- 
alists, whether they had in mind the modern era or the age of chivalry and 
the German forests, women were to be chaste and modest, worthy compan- 
ions of men, mothers who attended to domestic duties and educated their 
children. Whether this role was dictated by Providence, as in Kames and 
Beattie, by nature, as in Gregory and Alexander, or by reason, as in Millar, for 
the historians of civil society it constituted a limit of the historical process as 
such. From the lowest and most degraded state, women were restored to their 
“native dignity,” according to Kames. For Millar, thanks to progress, women 
had obtained a condition and a rank more in line with reason and more 
appropriate to their character and natural inclinations. Their lesser physical 
strength and their peculiar delicacy and sensibility led them to manage the 
internal affairs of the family, to comfort their husbands in their worries, and 
to take pleasure in their joys.*® 

While men freed themselves from nature, the nature of women seemed to 
be the point of arrival of their history. 


From feminization to effeminacy: The limits of progress 


The sense of limit was part of a more general tension in the Scottish discourse 
on historical development. The division of labor, which was considered a 
crucial factor in modern economic advancement, was capable of producing, 
at the same time, the progressive intellectual regression of the lower ranks, 
who were occupied in the more humble tasks. Forced to repeat a single, sim- 
ple operation, the majority of the population risked losing their capacity 
to think, their feelings of sympathy, and their social impulses, ending up 
like machines, capable of speed and precision, but useless for any other pur- 
pose. The condition of rudeness and the solitude of the savage, the defective 
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humanity of the primitive stages, which Kames saw as defining the character 
of separate races, all reemerged as a central problem in advanced societies. 

There was a blurred boundary line between the concepts of stage, race, 
and social class that the Scottish literati elaborated from their privileged 
position within an expanding economic and political empire, sanctioned 
by the Union with England. The exotic was compared, on the one hand, 
with a world on the verge of disappearing, that of the proudly independ- 
ent Highlanders, and, on the other, with the new social context of the nas- 
cent Industrial Revolution. In a volume that appeared posthumously, Millar 
observed that it would have been preferable if wealth and knowledge had 
proceeded at the same pace. Historically, however, it seemed that the two had 
advanced together only at the level of nations, whereas for individuals the 
relationship had been overturned.” 

This problematic framework gave rise to divergent perspectives among the 
protagonists of the Scottish Enlightenment, consistent—as we have seen- 
with the varying conceptions of civil society. While the views of Smith and 
Millar reflected the reform positions expressed in the European debate on the 
education of the people, those more typical of the civic-humanistic tradition 
of Ferguson and Kames focused on the loss of civic virtues on the part of the 
upper classes. The first case, foregrounding the point of view of individual 
liberty and tilting the comparison between the salaried laborer and the sav- 
age in favor of modernity, presented the education of the lower ranks as a 
corrective to the new inequality.S° The emphasis on the loss of liberty in civil 
society led Ferguson and Kames, on the other hand, to exalt the original 
state of independence, while the image of the asocial savage was superim- 
posed over that of the dehumanized member of the stage of commerce. In his 
History of Civil Society, Ferguson feared that helots might get the upper hand 
in a nation where, as in England, the “age of separations” dominated.*! The 
negative consequences of the split between man and citizen and between 
society and state were of dramatic significance in a framework that foresaw 
the persistence of civic-humanistic values. 

Such a point of view concerning the positive function of luxury, which fol- 
lowed only in part Hume’s and Smith’s lessons, was widely shared among the 
Scottish intellectuals of the second half of the eighteenth century. If in the 
chapter devoted specifically to the question of luxury Ferguson admitted that 
it could serve to increase happiness and national prestige, he remained deeply 
worried about the risk that commerce might make individuals “effeminate, 
mercenary and sensual.”*? In this sense he reproposed aspects of Rousseau’s 
critique, which had been in principle rejected by the assertion that the link 
between property and society was a natural one. 

Kames followed Ferguson in maintaining that property could degenerate 
from being a great “blessing” to a “curse,” if the limits of moderation were not 
respected.*? The same was true of the refinement of taste, manners, and arts. 
The result of the excesses of commercial society was, according to Gregory, 
distance from nature, since nature had established precise boundaries within 
which human pleasure could be enjoyed without danger. Exceeding in 
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refinement meant crossing those bounds, and such excess would surely lead 
to “disappointment and chagrin.”°4 As Dunbar put it: 


Luxury, according to its species and direction, may be pronounced to be 
either salutary or destructive. By its connexion with industry and active 
exertion, it is productive of the noblest effects. It is the parent of ingenious 
arts, and conducts a people to honour and distinction. Yet objects which 
are not only innocent, but beneficial in the pursuit may prove dangerous 
in the possession; and the acquisitions of natural virtue may become the 
occasion of its fall.°° 


Within this framework, the positive trajectory of the progress of civilization 
was accompanied by the negative path of the progress of corruption, rooted 
in the bond between property and trade.°° The development of this bond, in 
the stadial scheme, entailed the progressive enhancement of sympathy, thus 
presenting history as the realization of what is inherently human. At the 
same time, however, from a civic-humanistic point of view, such a develop- 
ment could be seen as a vector of asocial passions and egoism, leading to the 
collapse of the community. The most serious consequences of the division of 
labor were, for Ferguson, social disintegration and dehumanization.*” 

Thanks to education and example, man, initially savage and guided by 
self-love and egoism, had progressed to the point of acquiring a desire for soci- 
ety, thus reinforcing benevolence, generosity, humanity, and sympathy, and 
assuming polite manners through conversation with women. But this happy 
state, which to a certain extent could be identified with eighteenth-century 
sociability, was destined, in Kames’s view, to decline into a new form of ego- 
ism. Penetrating society, luxury and opulence fed the inclination to accumu- 
late, and in the end egoism reigned just as it had at the beginning, albeit in a 
form described as “smooth, refined, and covered with a veil.”°® 

According to Gregory, the unquestioned advantages of the increase in com- 
merce between individuals, the sexes, and nations—which constituted the 
cradle of knowledge and well-being—were always followed by negative con- 
sequences. According to his antiskeptical perspective, this meant that the 
growth in the faculty of reason corresponded to a loss in sociability and to 
the development of individual egoism. Man ran the risk of distancing him- 
self dangerously from the simplicity of nature, so much so that the pursuits 
of commerce might destroy the health and very life of the human species.°? 
The ascendancy of individual egoisms undermined the strength and the lib- 
erty of a nation. As the decadence of the Roman Empire had demonstrated, 
luxury rendered men weak and effeminate, and the population, according to 
the thesis with which Wallace countered Hume, languished.°° Even in mod- 
ern times, unbridled pleasures and egoism would break the bond between 
property and affection for one’s own land. A necessary consequence would 
be political indifference that, for both Kames and Ferguson, represented the 
greatest danger of social disintegration, far greater than that caused by con- 
flicts between political parties or even by civil wars. Such indifference, in 
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a tragic vortex, would pave the way to despotism, which in the end would 
annihilate economic prosperity itself.°! The state of tranquility, then, far from 
being an end to pursue, as Hume had imagined, led for Kames and Ferguson 
straight to the death of society itself. The dehumanization that Ferguson 
diagnosed as a possible consequence of commercial society was linked to a 
weakening in the political capacity of the citizen in arms, or rather to its 
complete disappearance. 

The restatement of the civic-humanistic discourse had a clear gender dimen- 
sion, which was tied to the identification of women with the refinement of 
society. While men without the company of women remained rude, if con- 
fined to it they took on that effeminacy that turned warriors into cowards 
and deprived them of virility and patriotism.®? For many Scots, the prospect 
of attaining a high level of civility prefigured a possible decline, measured 
with the same feminine yardstick. Even the greatly extolled chivalry had at a 
certain point risked subverting the natural order by elevating women above 
men. The poetic ideal, when transferred to public affairs, turned what was 
originally singular into extravagance. Princes and warrior chiefs, seeking to 
bring to life the legends they had read in books, ended up bending the for- 
tune of nations to the service of gallantry: “Human life, on its greatest occa- 
sions, became a scene of affection and folly.” 

Although this view was widely shared, it was expressed most explicitly by 
Ferguson, who gave, much more than his fellows, a masculine sense to the 
concept of civil society, regarded as the space of politically active and armed 
citizens. Ferguson acknowledged, along with Hume and Smith, that rela- 
tions between the sexes improved with the progress of society and reiterated 
the topos of the negative condition of women among the savages; however, 
neither the domestic sphere nor the new forms of female sociability played 
a role in his narrative.°* The prevalence of politics in Ferguson’s discourse 
pushed women to the margins, especially as regards advanced societies—that 
is, precisely where, for Hume, Smith, and Millar, the female sex had gained 
greater importance. For them as well, women were excluded from the political 
sphere, but in commercial societies they occupied the social and economic 
sphere together with men. 

If Hume and Robertson had seen in luxury one of the main factors con- 
tributing to the collapse of feudalism, Stuart, consistent with his exaltation 
of the liberty of the German forests, considered it as the cause of the accel- 
eration of the corruption of society. The disorder of the feuds and the deca- 
dence of chivalry and liberty were reflected in the corruption of beauty, the 
loss in sacredness of marriage, and in a profane and extravagant gallantry. 
Universal corruption, greed, depravation: the familiar lexicon of moral deca- 
dence was invoked to reveal in public prostitution the end of an era of purity 
and liberty.® 

Alexander, who partly shared Stuart’s positive evaluation of the more dis- 
tant feudal past, held that modesty and chastity, the most important vir- 
tues for women, flourished best where refinement had not gone too far. As a 
consequence, he outlined for recent times a geography of the “right” degree 
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of civilization: progress and morality were only yoked together in northern 
Europe, since these societies had not yet reached on the “scale of politeness” 
the point at which nature began to be abandoned and religion obliterated. In 
Great Britain, most parts of Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Prussia, Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Russia, chastity, modesty, and all the other femi- 
nine virtues, which directed sexual desire away from carnal satisfaction and 
toward the most noble pleasure in serving others, were held in the highest 
consideration.®° 

This positive model had a negative counterpart, one characterized by fash- 
ion, dissipation, appearance, and an excess of civilization: the other Europe, 
namely France and all of southern Europe. For Alexander, as for William 
Russell, in a chapter added to his translation of Thomas’s Essai sur les femmes, 
the risk of the negative effects of progress expressed itself in gender terms 
with respect to this opposition. The danger that the delicate balance between 
commerce and conversation might be destroyed and the anxiety about the 
future gave rise to the fear that London and Great Britain could degenerate to 
the level of the effeminate standards of the impudent and corrupt French.” 

The classic paradigm of Roman decadence, which linked the exaggerated 
increase in well-being and wealth to dissolute manners, licentiousness, unbri- 
dled sensuality, and prostitution, was extended to include the examples of 
modern European countries, like France and Italy.°® Millar concluded the 
first chapter of The Origin of the Distinction of Ranks by focusing on precisely 
this association, in the most conspicuous passage about the possible limits 
of progress. His liberal assessment did not hide some of the traditional fears 
concerning the connection between women, luxury, and decadence, which 
revealed an unresolved and profound tension between “the language of cor- 
ruption and the language of market and interests.”©? In the large, modern 
urban centers, women who were increasingly admired for their conversation 
and participation in public life were encouraged to break out of the isola- 
tion that had in the past been considered so appropriate to their character, 
to expand their sphere of occupations, and to appear in mixed company. 
But the free communication between the sexes, by removing the obstacles— 
erected by nature—to sexual gratification, led to a reduction in desire, and 
from there to depopulation and ruin. The stability of marriage depended on 
the maintenance of social obstacles: 


It should seem, however, that there are certain limits beyond which it is 
impossible to push the real improvements arising from wealth and opu- 
lence. In a simple age, the free intercourse of the sexes is attended with no 
bad consequences; but in opulent and luxurious nations, it gives rise to 
licentious and dissolute manners, inconsistent with good order, and with 
the general interest of society. The love of pleasure, when carried to excess, 
is apt to weaken and destroy those passions which it endeavours to gratify, 
and pervert those appetites which nature has bestowed upon mankind 
for the most beneficial purposes. The natural tendency, therefore, of great 
luxury and dissipation is to diminish the rank and dignity of the women, 
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by preventing all refinement in their connection with the other sex, and 
rendering them only subservient to the purposes of animal enjoyment.”° 


In societies dominated by luxury, the “sensibility of heart” was banished by 
“sensual enjoyment,” and gallantry and amorous intrigue prevailed, in total 
opposition to domestic harmony. An Historical View highlighted a contrast 
between the overall progress of society and its consequences within the family. 
The spirit of wealthy and commercial nations at a general level contributed to 
increasing communication and to facilitating the most remote connections; 
nonetheless, on a close examination of “the private and intimate relations 
of human life,” the conclusion is different, and optimism abates. Sympathy, 
friendship, and benevolence, the foundations of human happiness in domes- 
tic relations, most certainly did not improve with the manners of an age of 
mercantilism and luxury. Even marriage became a bond of interests and the 
father ended up considering the family little more than a tax on his pleasures, 
while women demanded equality with the other sex.”! 

The opinion, rather widespread in Britain, that French effeminacy led 
to an inversion of roles and to women’s dominance over men, was shared 
by Hume,” although he had cited France as an example of the encounter 
between conversation and culture. Kames addressed the issue with even 
greater emphasis: “Good government and the happiness of a nation depend 
not less upon the manners of the women than of the men.””’ The negative 
example, in his view, was Paris, where women, abandoning themselves to 
love and gallantry, opened the gates to every sort of corruption: a “disease” 
that should be prevented in Britain. Kames, then, seemed to share, if not 
the rhetoric, certainly the apprehensions of Russell regarding the confusion 
of ranks, ages, and sexes that characterized the “present state of sociability, 
luxury and vicious refinement.” Such a danger was to be combated by reas- 
sessing the traditional duties of the mother within the family and the defense 
of country morality.”4 

Anxieties about masculinity, gender confusion, and commodification were 
thus integrated into a model of historical progress, which was grounded to a 
considerable extent in the civilizing effects of female culture.”> The comple- 
mentarity between the sexes gave expression to a well-regulated society; if 
these boundaries were crossed, feminization could become effeminacy, lead- 
ing to the perversion of natural roles. The appreciation of female qualities 
was constantly accompanied by distinctions expressing a need for control. 
Only a well-regulated gallantry could constitute a worthy form of education 
for the sexes. Hume distinguished between a positive gallantry, characterized 
by complaisance, common in England, and a negative one of intrigues and 
affairs, widespread especially in France.” Like Kames, Hume felt it necessary 
to improve the education of women, above all to make them pleasing com- 
panions for men. In order to make an interesting conversation women should 
have some knowledge of history and be good readers and translators; but 
given their fragile constitution, they were surely not made for more severe 
studies.”” By contrast, Beattie maintained that “matters of learning, taste and 
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science are not more the natural province of the one sex than the other; and 
with regard to these, were they to have the same education and opportunities 
the minds of the two sexes would be found to approach more nearly to equal- 
ity.” But this had no practical effects. He added, in fact: “The same education, 
however, they cannot have, because each must be trained up for its own pecu- 
liar business; nor the same opportunities.”’® Destined by nature to obey man 
and to be governed by opinion, taste was the main requisite for the female 
sex, according to Kames.”? 

Letters and philosophy led, in Alexander’s view, who thus bowed to a 
misogynist prejudice against the femme savant, to a loss of charm, to pet- 
ulance, and to laughable pedantry. Alexander highlighted the problem of 
intellectual competition between the sexes, which immediately evoked the 
image of the woman wearing the trousers and pointed up the confusion of 
roles.8° Female culture was to benefit the progress of the man: 


Woman [...] was not intended solely to propagate and nourish the species, 
but to form us for society, to give an elegance to our manners, a relish to our 
pleasures, to soothe our afflictions, and to soften our cares.®! 


Gregory himself, who had spoken so highly of female qualities and the 
importance of the salons that he was thought to consider women superior 
to men,** was adamant in confining them to the private sphere. For Gregory, 
as for Alexander and Kames, women were designed to “soften our hearts and 
polish our manners.”®? In other words, they had the duty to render their hus- 
bands’ character more human, guiding their feelings and polishing their way 
of life. Power and authority both in public affairs and in the private domain 
of the family remained firmly in the hands of men. “The empire of feeling” 
required, in short, a different and more sophisticated justification for male 
dominance, based on the clear-cut separation of the private sphere, destined 
for women, from the public one, reserved for men, as was laid down in all the 
contemporary sentimental literature and precepts.*4 

Also in the new historical discourse, then, women were made for men; 
love and conjugal affection were the foundations of political society. Women 
were regarded more as producers of something—children, domestic virtues, 
intellectual pleasures—than as active agents. At the center of the feminiza- 
tion of society there unfolded a process of civilization that concerned the 
minds of men.® If this seemed to grant women a stable and natural role, the 
historicization of the relationship between the sexes contained, more or less 
implicitly, the sense of a progressive emancipation. This emerged first of all 
through the constant comparison with savages, based on the shared state 
of slavery. The interrelated destinies of women and non-European peoples 
revealed in the former the active dimension of a resistance that impeded their 
total subjection. In the already cited passage of Hume’s Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding it was precisely the fact that women, despite their phys- 
ical inferiority, responded with the weapon of charm that allowed them to 
open a breach in male power and share with the other sex all the “rights and 
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privileges of society.” In contrast to savages and animals, women had a capac- 
ity for resistance: they had a subjectivity that made exchange possible.*® 

On the other hand, Gregory, like Hume, held that women had always been 
capable of mounting a “natural defence” against male power and authority 
and that they were able to use their “soft and insinuating address” to control 
and take over this power.®” It was precisely the female ability to influence and 
even to prevail over male authority, that is to achieve emancipation, that the 
discourse of effeminacy considered negative—and consequently sought to 
rein in. It thus reproduced the values of contemporary family morals as the 
limit of the progress of society. The ambiguous role of gender was played out 
in a tension between the recognition of an evolutionary law in history and 
the aspiration to maintain limits and hierarchies. 


Civil feelings among the savage Caledonians 


The myth of Ossian, which was embraced, at least at the beginning, by nearly 
all Scottish literati,?* was functional to this need for hierarchy. Between 
1760 and 1763, James Macpherson published his Fragments of Ancient Poetry, 
Fingal, and Temora, with an introductory essay by the professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles-Lettres at Edinburgh, Hugh Blair. The epic poems were claimed to 
be translations of verses composed by Ossian, a bard who was said to have 
lived in the third century and who sang the heroic achievements of his father 
Fingal. The Ossianic world embodied the perfect balance between sentimental 
traits, which were to be found in commercial societies, and civic-humanistic 
features, typical of classical antiquity. 

As Blair showed in “A Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian,” this 
ideal could be fitted into the theory of stages. Elements in the epics of Fingal 
echoed a hunter society, which emerged also from the comparison with 
the more advanced manners described by Homer.®? In his Early Draft of 
the Wealth of the Nations, written probably in 1763, Smith confirmed this 
aspect, stressing how the character of the Caledonian heroes was entirely 
uniform, whereas that of the Greeks presented greater variety by virtue of 
their more advanced degree of development: while the former lived solely 
from hunting, the latter, though “far from being perfectly civilized,” had 
moved beyond the age of shepherds, and had started to cultivate fields, to 
build cities, and to engage in many different trades and occupations.?° In 
the Wealth of Nations, published more than ten years later, all references 
to Ossian as a historical fact disappeared, in line with a growing skepti- 
cism about its authenticity. Millar maintained, in all the editions of his 
Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, that the manners of the Caledonians 
could be explained coherently within the framework of stadial theory. But 
he explained the more advanced relationship between the sexes by con- 
necting it to the security provided by the shepherd society.*! Placing the 
Caledonians in the second stage, Millar fully assimilated their society to 
the norm of stadial progress, thereby eliminating the tension introduced by 
Blair. As Gregory claimed, explicitly citing Blair’s Dissertation, Ossian showed 
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that “there is a certain period in the progress of society, in which Mankind 
appear to the greatest advantage.”*” In other words, stadial progress could 
also envisage the possibility of an ideal age. 

The noble characters of Ossian, to which these brief remarks were devoted 
in 1772, were examined in considerable detail in the sixth and last edition 
of A Comparative View, published posthumously in 1774. The heroic traits 
of the ancients—spirit of independence, scorn for death, magnanimity, 
attachment to their friends and country—were combined with the modern 
features of the “man of feeling.” Ossianic society embodied the balance 
between warrior and civic values and those that characterized positively the 
commerce between men and women in the advanced stages. This singular 
people, without ever exploiting the advantages deriving from their own 
valor, treated prisoners with magnanimity and courtesy, acted generously, 
and possessed all the feelings of justice and humanity: “We see there dig- 
nity without ostentation, courage without ferocity, and sensibility without 
weakness.”°? 

However, there was no intention in this discourse to exalt the primitive 
stages. The Caledonians were contrasted with both the other savage nations 
and the peoples of classical antiquity. Yet they were also distant from the 
degeneration of customs, which was the indisputable consequence of the 
excessive diffusion of commerce, of the increase in a universal passion for 
wealth, of the corruption of taste, nature, and virtue, and of the replacement 
of religion by the idol of money. Ossianic society represented for Gregory a 
moment of balance in the advancement of stages, which corresponded to the 
limits set by nature on human pleasures, whose excessive refinement led to 
ruin.”4 

This ideal was mirrored in the condition of women. Since they were more 
delicate and physically weaker, the female sex was defended and protected by 
male Caledonians, not exploited and mistreated. Caledonian liberty did not 
require slaves, unlike that of the ancients and of many moderns. As a con- 
sequence, women did not share the destiny of slavery common to the other 
women in early stages. They were treated with respect as well as gallantry. 

Fingal’s world, as Blair explained, was the incarnation of the ideal of chivalry, 
free, however, of its negative and extravagant consequences.” If, immersed 
in feudal reality, chivalry had generated a world of folly, as Ferguson wrote. 
Ossian’s literary creation, by contrast, elevated to historical reality through 
the stadial model, depicted a possible moment of balance between nature and 
refinement. Nonetheless, Gregory pointed out, it was precisely its position in 
the stadial scheme that inevitably led to it succumbing to the advancement 
of progress. From this point of view, Ossian could offer salvation only to the 
individual: 


It was this consideration of Mankind in the progressive stages of society, 
that led to the idea, perhaps a very romantic one, of uniting together the 
peculiar advantages of these several stages, and cultivating them in such 
a manner as to render human life more comfortable and happy. However 
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impossible it may be to realize this idea in large societies of Men, it is surely 
practicable among individuals.?° 


The peculiar mixture of Ossianic values could not be realized, then, in 
modern society. 


Women and races 


The paradigm of oppression and slavery was only one of the ways in which 
women and non-European peoples overlapped. The orangutans, which 
according to Carl Linnaeus marked the boundary between man and ani- 
mal, were depicted with visibly human features. Female orangutans were 
humanized through gestures and attitudes typical of respectable women: 
they were presented to Linnaeus’s readers along with observations on 
their supposed chastity and their good manners, which alluded to the 
eighteenth-century experience of the transformation of the savage girl into 
a well-mannered and restrained French lady.*” Marie Angélique, as the sav- 
age girl found in Champagne in 1731 was called, received extraordinary 
attention in the British press and her case was inserted by Linnaeus among 
the examples of “homini feri” in his last edition of his Systema Naturae, in 
1766. She assumed for Monboddo paradigmatic value with regard to the 
progression of the species, from the animal, without the gift of speech, to 
the human being.”® 

Women did not only contribute to forming the culture of humanity.’ They 
shaped, in a monogenetic anthropological discourse, the body itself, the skel- 
eton, and the cranium of the different races.!°° Buffon held that the flat- 
tened nose, the facial features, as well as the prominent stomach of Africans 
were the result of the mothers’ habit of carrying their children on their backs 
while they worked. Blumenbach thought that their physical conformation 
was due to the practice of nursing while grinding millet. Moreover, it was 
believed that the aesthetic canons of the peoples motivated women to pro- 
duce certain traits artificially. The Tartars, Chinese, Hottentots, or Indians of 
the East as well as of the West were mentioned by various authors as examples 
of peoples who, in the name of beauty, either compressed or expanded the 
bodies of their newborn, so to acquire features that distinguished them from 
the rest of the species. Such practices, however, were not limited to the exotic 
world alone. While the extravagance of the barbarians prompted laughter 
and their cruelty provoked horror in the European reader, civil Europe was 
also afflicted by unnatural and harmful customs, in which women were once 
again the protagonists. The habit of not breastfeeding children and of wrap- 
ping them in tight swaddling bands, the tendency to overprotect the young 
and to feed them too much resulted in significant alterations in the appear- 
ance of the species: “Deformity is peculiar to the civilized part of Mankind, 
and is almost always the work of our own hands,” Gregory warned, echo- 
ing Rousseau. Whether due to fashion, luxury, corruption, feebleness, or 
the effeminacy of modern manners, civility gave rise to a weak, deformed, 
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unhealthy humanity,’ the paradigm of which was the “Junceae puellae 
abdomine attenuato: Europaeae” (slender European girls with the attenuated 
abdomen), included among the monstrosities in Linnaeus’s classification of 
1758. In 1759, while discussing in his Theory of Moral Sentiments the standards 
of taste along Hume’s lines, Smith devoted a chapter to “the influence of cus- 
tom and fashion upon our notions of beauty and deformity,” where he listed 
a variety of ways in which human bodies could be shaped: 


What different ideas are formed in different nations concerning the 
beauty of the human shape and countenance? A fair complexion is a 
shocking deformity upon the coast of Guinea. Thick lips and a flat nose 
are a beauty. [...] In China if a lady’s foot is so large as to be fit to walk 
upon, she is regarded as a monster of ugliness. Some of the savage nations 
in North-America tie four boards around the heads of their children, and 
thus squeeze them, while the bones are tender and gristly, into a form that 
is almost perfectly square. Europeans are astonished at the absurd barbar- 
ity of this practice, to which some missionaries have imputed the singular 
stupidity of those nations among whom it prevails. But when they con- 
demn those savages, they do not reflect that the ladies in Europe had, till 
within these very few years, been endeavouring, for near a century past, to 
squeeze the beautiful roundness of their natural shape into a square form 
of the same kind. And that, notwithstanding the many distortions and 
diseases which this practice was known to occasion, custom had rendered 
it agreeable among some of the most civilized nations which, perhaps, the 
world ever betel.!° 


In this sarcastic summary, Smith thus universalizes, through examples 
taken from the four continents, the pivotal role played by women in shap- 
ing and fashioning the species. The American Presbyterian minister Samuel 
Stanhope Smith employed such arguments to dismantle polygenetic hypoth- 
eses in a direct reaction to Kames’s Sketches. Besides cosmetic activities, moth- 
ers molded human varieties by their musings about the fetus, as well as the 
education and example they provided within the family. African domestic 
servants in America, who lived in close contact with their masters’ families, 
where women predominated, improved their physical traits, acquiring more 
gentle and even whiter features, which strongly distinguished them from the 
black slaves working in the plantations.’ 

According to the proponents of polygenism, by contrast, the discourse on 
other peoples/species and that on women ran entirely parallel in a classifi- 
catory model of nature. For Alexander, the human genus was divided into 
various distinct species, each characterized by both physical and intellectual 
traits, which could hardly be explained by custom or climate. The different 
species were in turn divided into sexes, distinct both physically and in terms 
of feelings and faculties, which were suitable to their respective purposes.!4 
In support of his polygenetic thesis, Kames also connected the different races 
to the sexes, arguing that the distinctive characters could no more be the 
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fruit of chance than the uniformity in the birth of males and females in every 
age and in every country.! 

Supporters of both monogenesis and polygenesis converged in attributing to 
sexuality a decisive role in relation to human diversities. The customs and rites 
surrounding sexuality constituted a crucial element on which the differentia- 
tion between races was construed.!°° The figures of the eighteenth-century 
pariahs, Hottentot men and women, were closely linked to the monstrous 
deformities to which their sexual organs were subjected. For a follower of cli- 
mate theory, they were products of torrid zones; for Voltaire and Kames, they 
constituted a specific racial peculiarity. In both cases, however, Hottentot 
women were depicted as sexual but not sensual objects, capable of arousing 
only disgust in the European man. 

This immediately created a fracture in humankind that was difficult to 
heal, since the natural attraction toward one’s fellow creature was seriously 
undermined. The myth of orangutans raping Hottentot women was, not 
surprisingly, a key element in the discourse concerning the absolute diver- 
sity of Africans and their supposed proximity to apes. Swift’s satire—Laura 
Brown has observed—developed this theme, overturning it in a critique of 
colonial ideology, when he recounted the sexual aggression that the disgust- 
ing Yahoo woman launched on Gulliver while bathing in the river, on his 
fourth trip.‘°” What is more, Africans were always characterized as having an 
excessive sexuality. Devoid of modesty, lascivious, dissolute, depraved, indif- 
ferent to the value of virginity, they practiced promiscuity and polygamy. 
The image of a life driven by animal instincts rested, principally, on the rela- 
tionship between the sexes and was the exact opposite of the sublime ideal 
of European “love.” 

The inadequate sexuality of the Amerindian men was at the oppo- 
site extreme. Their appearance, with long hair and beardless faces, made 
them similar to women. This could explain—as de Pauw suggested—why 
Amerindian women had thrown themselves into the arms of the Spanish 
conquistadores. De Pauw went so far as to claim that, due to the humidity 
of the continent, Amerindian men had a temperament very similar to that 
classically attributed to women, that is cold and humid, in contrast to the dry 
and hot one that had been the norm for masculinity since Aristotle. So they 
had milk in their breasts, practiced pederasty, and were often sterile. As Elsa 
Dorlin has noted, de Pauw was offering here much more than an analogy: he 
assimilated a whole people to the “nature” of the female sex. The same envi- 
ronmental factors also altered women’s sexuality: copious lubrication of the 
uterine muscles meant they could give birth with no pain; their incredible 
production of milk led them not to wean their children until very late, thus 
contributing to the weakness of the race. Furthermore, they were extraordi- 
narily excitable. In a period in which nervous sensibility served to explain 
the difference between the sexes, de Pauw presented Amerindian women as 
devoid of sensibility, in clear contrast with European ladies.!°8 All these con- 
siderations, recurrent throughout the 1770s and repeated by Robertson and 
Kames, deprived Amerindian women of femininity and even humanity; at 
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the same time the structural deficiency of the men in the New World consti- 
tuted an effeminate race. 

The claim that Amerindians were hairless had already been widely con- 
tested, and James Adair reassessed the point in his History. The commonplace 
that they were substantially impotent was called into question especially in 
the 1780s, when American voices joined the debate, as famously attested by 
Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, or by the already mentioned History of 
Mexico by Clavigero. Up to that point, it was generally held that Amerindians 
lacked active courage, as Kames maintained, a fact that could be explained by 
their small number, according to Anderson and Robertson. 

However, it was the monogenist Robertson who, following Buffon in link- 
ing the condition of women to sexual desire, suggested that Amerindian 
men’s scorn and neglect of their women might be a result of the coldness and 
insensibility “peculiar to their constitutions.”!©? The sparse population could 
be a consequence of this general deficit in virility—as Kames claimed in 1778, 
declaring he was even more convinced after reading the arguments advanced 
by Robertson, who tried “in vain to ascribe that circumstance to moral and 
physical causes.”"!° The constitutional defects of the Amerindians explained 
both their indifference toward the female sex and their cowardice in battle. 
Love and war went hand in hand, as in the grand revolution of chivalry, 
which had created modern Europe. The “ignoble savage” was, then, an indif- 
ferent and insensitive savage. 

The striking exception to stadial progress, which was constituted by the 
stasis of Amerindians, generated, according to Kames’s polygenetic reason- 
ing, the image of an effeminate race, thus turning that of the noble medieval 
knight upside down. In a game of mirrors, the savage alter ego of the knight, 
the Ossianic hero, became an example of a different race. In response to the 
enthusiasm with which Kames claimed to have found confirmation that the 
manners described by Ossian were genuinely Scottish, Elizabeth Montagu 
put her finger on the problem when she asked: “Does Nature operate in other 
modes in Scotland, than in the rest of the world?”"! Caledonians were con- 
sciously presented by Kames as the second exception to the linear scheme 
of progress. With respect to the great uniformity in the progress of manners 
found among other hunter peoples, the Ossianic society was “one exception 
extraordinary.” Because it contrasted with the regular functioning of human 
nature, since the poems of Fingal presented savages who did not fight like 
savages and who respected women, it was a kind of miracle—and as such 
it was demystified by Hume.!”” For Kames, by contrast, the customs of the 
Caledonians were “so pure and refined as scarce to be paralleled in the most 
cultivated nations.”!!3 This miracle was made possible by a mixture of warrior 
courage and heroism on the one hand, and the purity of amorous feeling and 
the high consideration of women on the other. 

The sketch on the “Progress of Manners” showed how the defense of Ossian 
could push the historical reification of Caledonian society well beyond the 
limits of a literary model for the use of individuals, within which Blair and 
Gregory had kept it. For the Scottish judge, this analysis became a discourse 
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on an intrinsically superior race, which lay at the origin of Europe and 
its progress. Kames’s general interest in natural history and his polygen- 
etic approach intersect here with the principal author of the myth, James 
Macpherson, who, in An Introduction to the History of Great Britain and Ireland, 
had placed the Ossian poems in a historical framework. He thus provided 
his protagonists with a specific genealogy that distinguished them physi- 
cally and culturally from the other peoples who stood at the origins of the 
European population.!“ 

The antiquarian historian, as Macpherson was in this study, looked upon 
the alternative between monogenism and polygenism as at once obvious 
and negligible. His task was rather to consider men as he found them at the 
“dawn of history”: the historian “inquires not into the origin of the spe- 
cies, when he investigates that of a nation.” Despite this assertion, the 
body of the discourse reveals a propensity to deny the common descent 
of men. For instance, the fact that neither a change in climate nor one in 
diet would have ever enabled a Laplander to reach the stature of a German 
suggested that humankind, like animals, was made up of a variety of spe- 
cies." It was the very logic of antiquarian research—the only kind that 
went to “the roots” of the truth, as John Pinkerton wrote in 1787, in a work 
that was to lay the foundations for an anti-Celtic polygenetic edifice—that 
took nations back to the “first dawn of history,” where their origins could 
be distinguished in different strains of lineage.!!? The argument according 
to which human origins had a single source was contradicted by the his- 
tory of many regions of Europe, which seemed destined to give rise to “a 
race of men” that would become civilized in the course of time, autono- 
mously, without learning skills from other peoples. It was the nonuniversal- 
ity of human prerogatives that appeared at the juncture between the idea 
of progress from barbarism to civility and investigation into genealogy. The 
origins of Great Britain and Ireland, on which basis the myth of Ossian was 
built, were placed in direct contrast with the natural and enduring savagery 
of Africa and America. By reversing Beattie’s argument, Macpherson stated 
that two thousand years had passed since the beginning of history, but the 
peoples of these continents had not budged from the stage of “natural bar- 
barism” and “rudeness.”1!8 

The stagnation of the other peoples contributed to the emergence of the 
high natural qualities of the ancient Caledonians, a tribe belonging to the 
family of the Celts, who had settled first in Scotland, then in Ireland. The 
customs and the blood of the Celts were traced back to a “stock” that was dis- 
tinct even from that of the other original peoples of Europe. The Sarmatians, 
who wandered in the regions to the northeast of the Danube and expanded 
westward in the wake of the fall of the Roman Empire, were short, lazy, 
polygamous, cruel, and insensible toward women. The Celts, by contrast, 
and regardless of the climate in which they lived, were tall, robust, vigorous, 
with blonde hair and blue eyes; they were clean and chaste, unlike other sav- 
age peoples, and possessed a boundless love of freedom. Their women were 
of stately beauty, well proportioned, with long blonde hair that fell loose 
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on their shoulders; they were active, proud, and brave, and their blue eyes 
gave their expression a sort of fierceness aimed more at instilling fear and 
respect than arousing love. They accompanied their men in battle, taking 
part only in the event of extreme necessity. By contrast, Sarmatian women, 
like the European Amazons, in a barbarian confusion of roles stood out for 
their ferocity and cruelty: they were even barred from marriage until they 
had killed an enemy on the battlefield.1! 

The moral qualities of women, like the physical ones, belonged to the same 
field that gave birth to the definition of a “historical race,” which, in com- 
parison with the large human groups of Africa and America and with the 
other original populations of Europe, tended to turn into an “anthropologi- 
cal race”: 


The superior charms of the Celtic women, as they were general among all 
the nations of ancient Europe descended from the same stock, must, like 
the stature of the men have proceeded from their being a different race 
from the Sarmatae, who carried their homely looks with their small size 
into the regions of the West.!2° 


While Gilbert Stuart would contest the tendency to force the condition of 
women in savage and barbarian societies into a single negative paradigm, 
the discourse on the commerce between the sexes in the most remote antiq- 
uity of Europe, fueled by the Ossianic fashion, helped shed light on clear 
differentiations. Making reference to customs in war, Macpherson claimed 
that although Sarmatians and Celts were both barbarian peoples, they were 
opposites in terms of character and manner of life.!?! Millar cited Tacitus to 
assert, contra Stuart, that the marriage customs of the Germans revealed that 
they too bought and sold women, while polygamy was widespread among all 
ancient European nations, without exception.!”? Macpherson, instead, pre- 
sented the polygamous practice and the slavery of women as limited solely 
to the Sarmatians. His reconstruction made it possible to identify the eternal 
values of the monogamous family in the Celtic race. 

These peculiarities were given a coherent structure in Kames’s discussion 
of “exceptional” peoples, that is, those who followed a path that diverged 
from the general stadial progress. Macpherson’s antiquarian reconstruction 
was easily accommodated in a universal vision of the differences of civili- 
zation, in which polygenesis and historical-sociological method were inte- 
grated. The Caledonian culture excelled—in a view shared by both Kames 
and Macpherson—thanks to the belief in the immortality of the soul and in 
the perfect unity of the supreme being, as well as the exceptional quality of 
their bards’ poetry and the presence of philosophy.’ The Caledonians did 
not fight to sack, nor, like Amerindians, did they make cowardly recourse to 
the ambush: they fought their battles for honor and on the open field. It was 
not their custom to humiliate their adversaries, as the Homeric heroes did 
with the bodies of the slain: they stood out as much for their valor and cour- 
age as for their humanity and sensibility. 
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These original traits came together in a single configuration surrounding 
the way women were treated, which revealed the most profound difference 
between the Caledonians and the other savage peoples, in line with the prin- 
ciple according to which the condition of women constituted the measure of 
civilization. Although they were hunters, Caledonian men respected, appre- 
ciated, and loved their women, who carried considerable social weight, voted 
in assemblies, and were consulted before all important decisions were taken. 
In contrast, the manners of the Greeks conformed perfectly to the norm: they 
were exactly what would be expected in a people who lived in the midst of 
their slaves, deprived of female company. In other words, the Homeric heroes 
were extraneous to that “polite society” that refines behavior and elevates 
manners.!*4 

Kames did not follow Blair in distinguishing between “sentiments,” far 
superior among the Caledonians, and “manners,” more developed among the 
Greeks in virtue of their position in the pastoral stage. The Sketches did elevate 
Ossian’s society in terms of exceptionality and at the same time superiority: 
among other savage nations, women were considered beings of a lower rank 
and, as such, were treated with little consideration. The Caledonians, by con- 
trast, had always showed the greatest respect for them, an attitude common 
to the other Celtic peoples of the continent and to the Scandinavians. Kames 
ignored the distinctions made by Macpherson between Celts, Scandinavian 
Sarmatians, and Slavic Sarmatians; instead, he exalted, on the basis of a com- 
parison between their customs and traditions, the affinities shared by the 
people of northern Europe, following Paul-Henri Mallet.!*° 

If Kames agreed with Millar that polygamy had existed among the ancient 
Germans, the importance of this practice was reduced considerably by the 
fact that it had been abandoned early on, and was already nonexistent by 
the time of Tacitus; so, in general, it was possible to distinguish the peo- 
ples of northern Europe from the other barbarians.!2° On the other hand, 
Macpherson himself made use of Tacitus when he claimed that the unculti- 
vated Germans attributed a divine quality to the feminine mind, admitted 
women to public assemblies, and held their opinions and counsel in high 
esteem. Like Kames, Alexander embraced the sociological principle of uni- 
versal female slavery at the initial stages, but he too isolated the Germans by 
virtue of their great consideration and respect toward women, which equaled 
and sometimes was even greater than that showed to men.!?’ 

In the Sketches the position and the figure of women became crucial factors 
in the demonstration of the existence of a single race of Nordic peoples, pro- 
viding historical confirmation for the poems of Ossian. For this reason, his 
long digression on Ossian is much more than an appeal to a mythical golden 
age.'?8 The women of northern Europe stood out for their beauty, though 
they could not boast the luxurious and costly garments available to other 
ages: blue eyes, regular features, fair complexion, and skin as white as snow, 
in Alexander’s description. Beautiful in spirit as well, Celtic women cut a 
magnificent figure in every public event. Alexander had them in mind when 
he claimed that, in contrast to the cruel practices of Greek and Amerindian 
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women, “many of the fair-sex” were so tender and compassionate by constitu- 
tion that neither habits nor customs could “reconcile them to barbarity.”!?° 
Chastity, monogamy, and the holiness of marriage, which distinguished 
Ossianic society and the Celtic peoples of northern Europe, could not fail to 
produce reciprocal respect and love between the sexes, sentiments that are a 
necessary product of the equality between man and woman. 

By bringing together the positions of Mallet and Macpherson on the excep- 
tional character of the Caledonians on the one hand, and stadial theory on 
the other, Kames revealed the exceptional character of all the peoples of 
northern Europe, with a uniformity that could only originate in nature, as 
posited in the “Preliminary Discourse.” The peculiarity of the condition of 
Celtic women, the nobility of the sentiments, and the relations between 
the sexes defined the national character of the Caledonians as an original 
character common to all the Nordic populations. Roman colonization, in 
Kames’s view, had obscured the Celtic origins in the places it had reached. 
The Caledonians were not an original tribe, but rather a people who, thanks 
to the mountains of Scotland, had preserved longer than any other the 
purity of the original Celtic customs. The image of the Nordic race emerged 
from the contemplation of the noble past of the Highlands: this explained 
at once European progress and the stagnation of other peoples. Once Kames 
had defended the poems of Ossian and the manners of the Caledonians, he 
could claim that the ancestors of the British were not as barbaric as generally 
thought.!*! 

Stadial theory could generate, then, diverse natures, both civil man and 
savage man, whether in the monogenistic version of Robertson, or in Kames’s 
polygenetic view based on exceptions. In both cases, the theme of sensibility 
and the figure of the woman played an essential role. Sharing certain meth- 
odological aspects, such as the comparative method and the view that the 
condition of women constituted the benchmark for measuring the level of 
civility, the critical approach of Stuart focused on this ambiguous theoreti- 
cal space, in which the progressive idea of history reduced the “other” to a 
different race. His Whiggish historical conception traced the differences in 
civilization to the diverse historical events the peoples had been through. 
The heritage of liberty was common to all primitive peoples, but it had under- 
gone modification at the hands of history according to the various national 
trajectories. 

While the ten phases of European progress, sketched by Robertson, had 
marked the path followed by continental monarchies in the march toward 
absolutism, Great Britain had fortunately gone in a different direction, 
thanks to the resistance mounted against the processes of royal centraliza- 
tion. Further back in history, a part of the British world, unaffected by the 
influence of the Roman Empire, had preserved more or less intact the cus- 
toms of freedom of the ancient Germans. Within this framework, the dis- 
tance between civil man and the savage was reduced. Both, in Stuart’s view, 
were disposed to tenderness and sentiment: the savage was just as attracted 
to beauty as was the civil man, he was equally delicate and sensitive, and he 
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knew the pleasures of love.’ The difference in sensibility between the sexes 
was diminished, while the parallel between modern savages and ancient 
Europeans, put forward by Lafitau, was reestablished in positive terms, thus 
undermining any grounds for exceptions. 

It is significant that James Dunbar cited and approved all of the objections 
against Robertson, Millar, and Kames’s history of women that were raised 
by Stuart, “a Writer who has illustrated the liberal genius of feudal associa- 
tions, and vindicated, in some material points, the character of our remote 
ancestors.”!83 Stuart’s position provided further support for the demystifica- 
tion of the concepts of the barbarous and the civil, which in the Wise Club 
was linked to the attack on skepticism, on polygenetic tenets, and on the 
practice of slavery. Dunbar and Stuart undermined the arguments that led 
to a racialization of peoples on the basis of a high consideration of women, 
both in the explicit version of Macpherson’s and Kames’s Celticism and in 
the more implicit reasoning that emphasized the differences between peoples 
resulting from progress. 

If women were respected in all savage societies and not only among the 
Nordic European populations, the Celts were not an exception; but they 
were one of many examples of the better condition of women among peo- 
ples living closer to nature. Similarly, the contrast between the virile and 
warrior ancient European and the effeminate Amerindian was entirely 
unfounded.'** The comparison between the ancient Greeks and the barbar- 
ians of their era corresponded to that between the savages of North America 
and the more advanced peoples of Peru and Mexico, with women occupy- 
ing the most advantageous position in lesser developed societies. On the 
other hand, Dunbar added, with an eye to the black populations typical 
of the Wise Club, that even in contemporary Africa women took part in 
public assemblies and voted on important decisions, as in many other non- 
civil countries.'°5 The ancestors whose character Stuart had vindicated were 
European; but, in contrast to Kames, they could have been those of any other 
people. 


Imagining gender, race, and nation 


Issues concerning the condition of women, the relationship between the 
sexes, and sexuality shaped the racial imagination in a variety of ways in 
eighteenth-century culture, since race turned cultural traits into natu- 
ral traits, by making them innate and impressing them on the body. But 
the image of the woman was also crucial for the alternative discourse on 
nations. Gilbert Stuart’s criticism of the history of women dominant among 
the Enlightenment historians of Edinburgh was entirely compatible with the 
defense of human prerogatives mounted by Dunbar. Both writers were situ- 
ated at the margins of Scottish Enlightenment historiography, one socially 
and the other geographically, and both propounded a universalist vision of 
history. While attacking the polygenetic construction of race and the ten- 
dency to make too many distinctions between peoples on the basis of the 
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results of progress, they ended up exalting national peculiarities. In this con- 
text, the feminine question constituted a necessary step in the demonstration 
that history differentiated the cultural heritage of peoples. 

The Ossianic cause, however, contributed to redirecting the question of 
historical progress, of its subjects and limits, which lay at the center of the 
debate. Not only because it thrust the Celts into the limelight in place of the 
Germans of Tacitus. But above all because it forced even the most coherent 
supporters of a modern and progressive history, like Millar, to address the 
problem of exceptions to the stadial model. The model of the free and equal 
relation between the sexes among the Celtic nations expressed the ambigu- 
ity of Scottish historians about modernity, as dominated by commodity and 
appearances. A mirror of the values and literary taste of the time, Ossian’s 
male hero was a savage “sociable rather than independent, genuine rather 
than merely hospitable, humane rather than hard.”!°° The position that 
Ossian’s society occupied in the history of women and in the natural history 
of love delineated the ideal balance between liberty and commerce, the latter 
understood in its purely positive sense as the expression of the highest and 
most sociable humanity. 

This ideal, however, did not hold the same historical and social value for 
everyone. The idea that the lofty sentiments displayed by Ossian’s heroes 
found few equals among even the civil nations led Millar to reduce them 
to the norm of a pastoral society. For Gregory, they remained confined to a 
brief phase in the history of humanity, which was destined to pass. As such, 
according to Ferguson, like the positive function performed by the ideals of 
chivalry in the Middle Ages, that golden age appeared as a model merely for 
individual behavior. It was an ethos of sentiment that could appeal to an 
aristocratic and refined nation, at once a full-fledged participant in the values 
of the complex society of the eighteenth century and a bulwark against disin- 
tegration and the perversion of nature, which were perceived to be threaten- 
ingly linked to its evolution.!%” 

However, especially in the discourse about the Celts, which actually was 
receptive to the contemporary debate on the natural history of man, race and 
nation were not kept distinct from the original semantic roots of race/lineage. 
When the balance between heroism, religiosity, and sentiment left the liter- 
ary sphere and entered a historical dimension, it took on a racial shape that, 
joining blood, culture, and physical aspect, went well beyond the limits of the 
individual ethos of the aristocracy of sentiment. “The picture we have drawn 
will not probably please the refined ideas of the present times,” Macpherson 
acknowledged.'** The noble character of Celtic women counterbalanced the 
fictitious respect the female sex obtained in modern Europe and the influ- 
ence that the beauties of the time derived from elegant timidity and refined 
manners. A passage like this could meet with a broad consensus, but in the 
discourses of Kames, Macpherson, and Alexander it took on a racial overtone, 
echoing their polygenetic opinions, through the association of physical and 
cultural features. The balance between liberty and sociability and the fair 
and uncontaminated relationship between the sexes were part of a myth that 
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the historical analyses of Kames and Macpherson translated into a “history 
of a race,” in contrast with the histories of the other races. The beauty of the 
Celtic woman was set against the repulsion felt for the Hottentot woman, and 
the Ossianic male hero stood out as the opposite of the Amerindian savage, 
who was indifferent to humanity, effeminate, and sexually impotent. 

Gender and race, then, came together to determine the limits of progress 
and hierarchic relations in the history of Europe. By projecting onto the past 
of certain European peoples the values of the society of conversation and sen- 
timental discourse, an area was delineated within which history unfolded as 
progress. In this way, a limit was drawn below which some remained deprived, 
and a boundary beyond which history spilled over into new decadence. The 
unequal geography of progress was paralleled by the variegated landscape of 
the sentimental world. It was what Alexander had built around the diverse 
relations between the sexes and the idea of a desirable balance of civilization: 
northern Europe was the place of “love,” in opposition to the sexual defi- 
ciency of Amerindians, the animal nature of Africans, Oriental luxury, and 
the libertine degeneration of southern Europe and France. 


Conclusion 


Enlightenment as the cradle of modern racism? 


According to Colin Kidd, Kames’s polygenist speculations, John Hunter’s 
study of physical anthropology, together with the racial geography of the his- 
torian and antiquarian John Pinkerton, “constituted the eighteenth-century 
Scottish legacy to nineteenth-century racism.”! It is a claim that is hard to 
dispute; yet a number of specifications are required. Of the names mentioned 
by Kidd, there was, at least between the two historians Kames and Pinkerton, 
a profound divide in terms of intellectual perspectives, and of political and 
social contexts—although they published their works just a few years apart. 
In spite of Voltaire’s jibe at the Elements of Criticism, which presumed to 
dictate the rules of taste to Europe from one of its most remote edges,” Kames 
was a central figure of a distinctly Scottish intellectual movement that con- 
tributed immensely to the European Enlightenment. He was mostly active 
in the renewal of historiography, which was receptive to the development of 
new disciplines such as anthropology and sociology. The stage theory, which 
constituted a connective tissue between these two areas, can be regarded as 
a specific Scottish form of philosophical history. It focused on subjects that 
had until then remained the preserve of the erudite—such as commerce, law, 
manners, arts, and religion—giving them a central position in a history that 
posed a contemporary question: the process of civilization. This approach also 
drew on antiquarianism. Arnaldo Momigliano argued that Robertson, Hume, 
and Gibbon founded modern historiography, by combining a philosophical 
presentation of historic development with a close discussion of the sources 
on which it was based.? Inspired by literary ambitions and directed at a vast 
novel-reading public—as Mark Salber Phillips has pointed out*—the sources of 
the new Scottish historiography remained literary: history began with written 
documents; before that, conjecture, fable, and uncertainty reigned.° 
Pinkerton, on the other hand, was first and foremost an antiquarian. His 
historic reconstruction was based on a philological method tracing the tra- 
ditional sources of early modern erudition, such as coins, inscriptions, and 
iconography. He made use of numismatics, topography, and linguistics, look- 
ing at testimony from the past that the Scottish philosopher-historians con- 
sidered to be mere details. Pinkerton’s approach was by no means lacking in 
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a comparative perspective. His was not the static world of collections of curi- 
osities, characteristic of previous centuries, but one dominated by dynamic 
civilizations. He traveled the path that led from antiquarianism to the valu- 
ing of nonliterary sources, which provided impetus, at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, to archaeology and philology as a means of reconstructing 
the most remote past. His perspective was markedly different from that of the 
historical works of the Scottish Enlightenment in the 1770s, in the emphasis 
with which he affirmed that the sense of history lay at the roots of a people. 
Pinkerton, a ferocious critic of the egalitarianism of the French Revolution, 
was already pointing to the nineteenth century. 

What differentiates Kames and Pinkerton is, in my view, of considerable 
relevance to the crucial question of the relationship between Enlightenment 
and racism, and more generally of their connection with nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century racist ideologies. This issue, raised by Horkheimer and 
Adorno in the 1940s,° has become intertwined, in recent times, with the rela- 
tivizing of the purportedly universal foundational ideas of modernity. Casting 
doubt on the role generally attributed to the Enlightenment in creating the 
values of tolerance, equality, democracy, and liberty, feminist and postmod- 
ern critics have denounced the authoritarian nature of Enlightenment reason, 
which led not to the emancipation of human potential but, as Foucault would 
put it, to new forms of social control.’ On this view, the secular “program” of 
the Enlightenment, based on a single and universal scale of values and on a 
deliberate attempt at “cultural standardization,” gave rise to the greatest evils 
of the modern world: racism, sexism, colonial oppression, totalitarianism, 
genocide, as well as nihilism.® 

In a similar vein, Edward Said has drawn attention to the responsibility 
of the Enlightenment in the construction of “Orientalism,” that is to say, 
“the enormously systematic discipline by which European culture was able 
to manage—and even to produce—the Orient politically, socially, militarily, 
scientifically and imaginatively.”® Through its growing apparatus of knowl- 
edge, which Said also attributes to the new eighteenth-century sciences such 
as ethnology, comparative anatomy, philology, and historiography, the West 
consciously applied its own disciplining criteria to keep the Orient in a posi- 
tion of inferiority. At the same time a deep divide was dug between Western 
and Eastern Europe.’? While Said’s argument is highly stimulating, in that it 
lays the theoretical and methodological foundations for a perspective based 
on the asymmetrical relations adopted in “subaltern studies,” it charges the 
eighteenth century with ideologies belonging to the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. More fruitful, in my opinion, is to look at the relation- 
ship between racism and the Enlightenment, by endorsing a contextual 
approach to analyze eighteenth-century sources. 

A few years ago, Carlo Ginzburg proposed a dual line of inquiry in deal- 
ing with the contradictions of Voltaire, a champion of universal tolerance 
but also the advocate of a hierarchy of human races. Ginzburg traced the 
philosophical origins of this historiographic problem back to Eric Auerbach, 
whose concerns about the Enlightenment anticipated those of Adorno and 
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Horkheimer." At issue was the annihilation of cultural diversity, a fear that, as 
we have seen, had been central to Adam Ferguson’s criticism of modern com- 
mercial politics. At the same time, Ginzburg stressed the need to distinguish 
the historic limits of a mainly male, white, and European movement from its 
legacy of ideas—an approach that emphasizes an unresolved tension between 
universalism and hierarchy in the historic vision of the Enlightenment. In 
the Scottish context, the divergence between Kames and Pinkerton, and 
between their racial discourses, sheds light on how nineteenth-century rac- 
ism stemmed from the withering away of that contradiction in the age of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. 


Conflicting perspectives 


Attacking Macpherson’s Celtic myth, Pinkerton wrote scornfully in 1786: 
“Let us laugh too at his panegyrics of the Celtae, and as how they were 
both neat and handsome.”!? The following year, he commented in his 
“national history,” which aimed to rediscover the origins of Scotland, 
that “wisdom and ingenuity” could be found even among the “Samoieds, 
Laplanders, Negroes, &c.” but not among the Celts, who were incapable 
of any autonomous development.’ The extraordinary civilization of the 
Celtic race thus vanished, immediately after Kames had conceived it, under 
the hammer blows of the Teutonic race. For Pinkerton, the Celts of the 
Highlands and of Ireland were the “savages of Europe,” who had never 
even reached the stage of barbarism, because they were utterly incapable 
of industry and civilization, in the eighteenth century as in antiquity. 
Their manners, mythology, and poetry, which remained almost unknown, 
resembled those “of the Hottentots, or others of the rudest savages.” The 
Celts, therefore, replaced the exotic savages as the missing link between 
man and animal: they were “to the other races what savages of America are 
to the European settlers there.” Far from being the brave and generous war- 
riors imagined by Macpherson and Kames, the Celts were a colonized and 
defeated race. In contrast to them, the Goths/Scythians, who originated in 
Persia, emerged as the race of conquerors to whom the whole genealogy of 
European civilization could be traced: the Greeks, Romans, Germans, as 
well as the English.'* 

This contrast reveals how the legacy that the two best-known Scottish 
polygenists of the eighteenth century, Kames and Pinkerton, transmitted to 
the British founders of nineteenth-century theories of race—James Cowles 
Prichard, George Combe, and Robert Knox'*’—belonged to two different 
worlds. This was not so much because the elderly judge admired Ossian, while 
the young Scottish antiquarian, who had moved to Samuel Johnson’s and 
Edmund Burke’s London, soon lost his Celtic enthusiasms to become “the 
most dedicated Scottish anti-Ossianist.”!© Nor was it just because Kames’s 
invention of the Celtic race linked the Highlands and Lowlands to England, 
reflecting in his own fashion the tendency common to the Scottish literati of 
incorporating Scotland into a single history of Anglo-British liberty,” thereby 
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obscuring distinctions that could not pass unobserved by an antiquarian. 
The comparative method of philosophical history, which turned to the com- 
parison of manners as a criterion for reconstructing historic evidence, ended 
up, according to Pinkerton, confusing peoples and species. As Smith, Kames, 
Robertson, Ferguson, and Millar themselves had explained, similar stages of 
society gave rise to similar habits, customs, and manners, presenting as appar- 
ently on the same level “a species of men, capable of the utmost progress” and 
one “incapable of any progress at all.”!® The fundamental gap lay in the role 
of race in an enlightened discourse on progress and in a discourse that did 
not pivot on it any longer. 

For Kames, polygenesis was a point of arrival to which he came in order 
to explain those differences in the development of peoples that the sta- 
dial model—his point of departure—mentioned without explaining. For 
Pinkerton, by contrast, polygenesis was a matter of fact, to be found at the root 
of the progress of particular peoples. Both thinkers racialized the European 
space and attributed racial characters to the British peoples. But Kames 
stressed the preservation of memory and tradition in the Scottish mountains, 
while Pinkerton looked to the expansion of British culture around the world. 
Kames’s racial theory was based on the exceptions to the general parabola of 
progress. His Nordic race was the projection of an ideal of equilibrium in the 
past, in contrast with fears about the negative consequences of commercial 
societies. The models were the Celts of antiquity, not those of the present, 
whose customs and values had become corrupt over time, while Europe 
had emerged from feudality to become a commercial society, and a power- 
ful British empire had been established.’ Finally, in Kames’s view, which he 
shared with Voltaire, races/species constituted the expression of the design 
whereby Providence adapted men to various climates and environments. By 
contrast, Pinkerton’s superior race was the sole vector of civilization, which 
maintained the promise of progress under every sky, quite free from any envi- 
ronmental influence. The history of progress corresponded to the history of 
colonization and conquest, which had begun in Persia and would continue 
in America. In this way, hierarchy became perfectly integrated into the uni- 
versal and historic dimension of progress. Pinkerton expressed a coherently 
imperialist ideology that articulated geography, not only of the world but also 
of the European regions, in terms of competitive destinies and vocations.”° 

What is involved here is the transition from a racial discourse, which per- 
tained to the Enlightenment thinkers, to a racist one. Following the defi- 
nition of racist ideology provided by Todorov, in the Enlightenment this 
discourse contained four of the five necessary requisites: the modern idea of 
race, founded on continuity between the physical and the moral, the preva- 
lence of the group over the individual, and a racial hierarchy linked to a 
single model of values.” However, this vision contained significant contra- 
dictions. Hume condemned the Negroes as naturally inferior, yet opposed the 
practice of slavery, as Thomas Jefferson also did. Kames, who had made poly- 
genesis the foundation of his universal history, attributed the inferiority of 
the Blacks to strictly historic reasons, while he considered the laws of the Old 
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World unsuitable for explaining the peculiarities of the New World. Voltaire, 
who became rich from the slave trade and extolled, in Le Mondain, the new 
European needs that encouraged intercontinental trafficking, in 1761 added 
a passage to his Essai sur les moeurs in which he forthrightly condemned the 
commerce of men, deprived of their rights and treated as “bétes de somme.””” 
On the other hand, the Dutch anatomist Petrus Camper, the first to theorize 
the “facial angle”—which was to become a topos of nineteenth-century racist 
and polygenetic discourse—was a convinced supporter of monogenesis and 
referred to the Scriptures constantly.”? 

In all these Enlightenment thinkers it is hard to discern a practice consist- 
ently intended to shape the world according to a racial ideology. The same 
alienating perspective that authorized the invention of race provided, at the 
same time, the tools for questioning a unique system of values, and sup- 
plied the arguments for criticizing that very ideology. What I suggest is that 
Enlightenment rational thought might contain the possibility of overcoming 
its own limitation. In racist thought, by contrast, it is precisely this tension 
which disappears. This perhaps first happened when the Enlightenment dis- 
course was translated into the practical idiom of the bureaucrats and admin- 
istrators of the colonial empire, such as Edward Long, who invoked Hume’s 
authority regarding the inferiority of the Blacks, but with the specific goal of 
defending slavery. 


Progress, universalism, hierarchy 


What emerges from these observations is, once again, the inner tension char- 
acterizing the conception of progress in the Scottish Enlightenment. In the 
stadial model, man achieved complete humanity in the course of historic 
time, acquiring those sentiments of sympathy and sociability that the origi- 
nal state of necessity precluded. The comparative perspective that enabled 
the savage and the civil to be placed on the same line opened up the pos- 
sibility that the former evolved into the latter, and emphasized the unity of 
humankind. It involved a path of differentiation and growth of civil society, 
associated with changes in the set of material and cultural conditions, which 
lifted humankind out of the initial uniformity of the savage state. Human 
diversity, understood in a cultural sense as nation, was therefore, first and 
foremost, the product of history, of the accelerations, delays, and particular 
conditions examined by John Millar. But it was also the result of the division 
of labor, as Adam Smith demonstrated, moving onto the new plane of politi- 
cal economics. Hierarchical systems were thus created by the advancement of 
society, as well as by the very logic of the discourse on progress. 

The diachronic scheme of progress transformed difference in the degree 
of civilization into distance. Montesquieu’s synchronic analysis of politi- 
cal and social systems seemed to restrict liberty within the confines of cli- 
mate theory. But it was precisely the emphasis on climate that equipped 
the Esprit des lois with antidotes against causal explanations of diversity on 
the basis of racial hierarchies. The perspective of linear development, by 
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contrast, indicated a scale of civilization in which the static nature of some 
peoples constituted a historic problem. It was in an attempt to solve this 
problem that Kames introduced races/species as a premise for his history of 
humankind. 

Kames’s position, however, was just one of the ways in which race appeared 
to be a consequence of the discourse on progress. In the Scottish history of 
man in society—which, with the sole exception of Monboddo, started from 
the gap between the human being and the animal—the problem of natural 
history with regard to the distinction between species and variety, and the 
transition from the physical to the moral, emerged in its entirety. The terms 
were those set out by Buffon and Rousseau in the 1750s. In this debate, Kames 
sided with Voltaire and against Linnaeus’s classification and Buffon’s concept 
of species, drawing on the relatively young polygenetic tradition. Robertson, 
on the other hand, in the wake of the Histoire naturelle, defended the ancient 
Jewish-Christian conception of monogenesis, denying conjectures that cast 
doubt on the Bible. However, the proximity to the animal kingdom that he 
attributed to the savages of America and their immense distance from the 
civil Europeans gave rise to a racial image in which his contemporaries could 
read a view not so very different from the one expressed by de Pauw or by 
Kames himself. 

The American Benjamin Smith Barton, who studied in Edinburgh when 
Robertson was the university’s principal, addressed his incomplete medi- 
cal dissertation against The History of America, while describing Kames’s 
Sketches of the History of Man as a “melancholy monument of his ignorance 
of natural history.”*4 In a footnote to Samuel Stanhope Smith’s Essay on 
the Causes of the Variety of Complexion and Figure in the Human Species that 
he edited in Edinburgh in 1788, Barton directly associated Robertson and 
Kames with the same polygenist implication: “It is indeed truly astonish- 
ing that Dr Robertson in particular should have ever adopted [...] tales 
of so gross and extravagant nature; as a divine he should believe that the 
Americans were descended from the same COMMON stock with himself.”*5 
With this observation, Barton laid bare the departure of Robertson and of 
the other Scottish historians of civil society from Christian universalistic 
principles. 

In many respects, Barton and S. S. Smith echoed the critical arguments 
about Hume’s philosophy developed in Aberdeen since the early 1760s. Hume 
had indicated the path for conceiving justice and freedom not as an original 
attribute of the human condition, but as an unconscious creation of man 
himself, driven by his own passions—which the stadial scheme of progress 
brought about. Reid, Beattie, and the other members of the Wise Club showed 
how the ethnocentric prejudice of the Europeans inherent to this view trans- 
lated concretely into the reduction of other peoples to a symbolic and mate- 
rial inferiority. The antipolygenist polemic directed at Hume on the grounds 
of Christian humanitarianism, together with the self-interested use made of 
the theses of the philosophers by supporters of slavery, contributed to bind- 
ing up Enlightenment thinking on race with slavery. 
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The Aberdonians did not explicitly attack the idea of the universality of 
the savage state at the origins of history, even though this contradicted the 
authority of the Bible, according to which language and arts were transmitted 
directly by God to Adam.”° This idea however came under fire in the after- 
math of the French Revolution. In Scotland, the 1790s coincided with the 
weakening of the political power of the moderates and the loss of their intel- 
lectual hegemony, which gave way to the success of common sense philoso- 
phy. It was in 1792 that the Two Letters on the Savage State, written in 1774 by 
the Stirling philologist David Doig and addressed to Kames, finally appeared 
in print. These letters grasped the secular character of Enlightenment stadial 
histories that emancipated man from God, making him progress by means 
of his own talents and inner propensities, with no guide other than his own 
moral sense.?” 

Under the editorship of the Episcopalian George Gleig, who also edited 
Doig’s Two Letters, the third edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (which 
began to appear in installments in 1788 and was published in 18 volumes 
in 1797) associated in the strongest terms the Scottish stadial history with 
French “atheist materialism.” According to the entry for “Society” written 
by Robert Heron, who in his youth had been an assistant to Hugh Blair, the 
idea that the history of man began with the savage state was to all intents and 
purposes linked to the assumption that men were born from the earth. From 
Doig’s, Gleig’s, and Heron’s points of view, Kames’s polygenism essentially rep- 
resented the logical consequence of the materialism underlying all the stadial 
histories of civil society.?8 The attack launched on slavery by the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, connected to its condemnation of polygenesis as a pernicious idea 
for society and to the affirmation of the equality and unity of humankind, 
aligned this Scottish editorial enterprise with Beattie’s position, and to the 
variegated spectrum of religious confessions underpinning the abolition- 
ist movement. The entry for “Slavery,” written by Gleig, who had studied at 
King’s College in Aberdeen, took its arguments word for word from Beattie’s 
lectures on moral philosophy, in particular from his 1778 manuscript, which 
circulated among supporters of the British antislavery movement.?? While 
the age of revolutions lent new weight to the language of the universal rights 
of man, the orthodox reaction of the 1790s showed how Christian universal- 
ism was in competition with the universalism of the Enlightenment. 

The debates of the Wise Club also gave rise to James Dunbar’s Essays on 
the History of Mankind, which integrated Christian humanitarianism into 
the course of modern material progress in which liberty and justice were 
affirmed. Dunbar’s Essays acknowledged the relativity of the concepts of 
barbarity and civility as an essential product of time, which the postulate 
of the original equality of humankind imposed but the scheme of progress 
explained. They incorporated within their historic structure the political and 
economic analysis conducted by Smith and Millar. On the plane of human 
diversity, Dunbar used the same tools of stadial functional analysis to demys- 
tify the reduction of cultural characters to racial characters—following in the 
footsteps of the Scottish naturalists John Anderson and John Hunter. In so 
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doing, he identified in the common development of human progress a range 
of national paths. 

The progressive historic scheme forged the new forms of division among 
men according to evaluative categories, while producing the tools for criticiz- 
ing them. 


Towards human emancipation: A gendered perspective 


The way in which the Scottish Enlightenment thinkers dealt with the 
progress of the female sex further complicated this picture. The history of 
women epitomized, in the clearest possible way, the various strands of the 
tension between the reformulation of hierarchical divisions and recognition 
of the social and cultural mobility of historic development. At the same time, 
it gave a peculiar significance to the Enlightenment’s history of civil society. 
The dominant paradigm of stadial progress, based on the space-time pairing, 
created new geographic borders and a different historical reconstruction, 
which contrasted modern civilization with early savage stages, and polite 
Europe with the barbarous nature of the rest of the world—including the 
southern and eastern European regions. The condition of women—the place 
they occupied in the family and in wider society, and above all the way in 
which they were treated by men—was seen as a measure of the advancement 
of humanity as a whole. The progress of the female condition, as shown first 
of all by John Millar, was the mirror of historic development. On the one 
hand, it described the transformation of man from brutal savage into citizen 
in arms and then into merchant and sociable being in the world of conversa- 
tion. This traces the emergence of a new intermediate order of society, which 
laid the foundations for modern liberty and was functional to the growth 
of wealth. On the other hand, the condition of women grew in parallel with 
the course of men, and women, from slaves, rose to be companions to their 
husbands. 

Although Gilbert Stuart and James Dunbar dissented from the grim descrip- 
tion of the female condition in the ruder stages, there was a general consensus 
that women should be associated with a refined humanity. Complementarity 
between the sexes was a dynamic element of social evolution, in which the 
exchange of different talents within a single country and in the international 
market constituted the key to collective well-being—as Smith made clear. 
The greater dignity achieved by women in the family reflected the idea of a 
growth in equality in commercial society. Although this by no means erased 
the profound hierarchies of roles and of economic and social positions, it 
made them more bearable. 

The bone of contention in the debate dividing Stuart from the majority of 
the Scottish historians was not so much the role and nature of women, as it 
was the evaluation of the modern world, the values of commercial society, 
and the concept of liberty. Stuart disagreed with the shift in the meaning of 
liberty from the political to the prevalently economic and social field, which 
lumped the history of Great Britain and that of the continental monarchies 
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together in a common commercial civilization. Suggesting that the female 
condition had been best in the Gothic past, he affirmed the roots of a liberty 
that the British world had managed to defend from the drift toward absolut- 
ism experienced by the other European states. In this way, he provided a use- 
ful basis for a history of the progress of “nations,” the conceptual framework 
of which began to be outlined by Dunbar. Stuart viewed the best female con- 
dition, and with it the happiness of society, not as a simple product of civil 
progress, but as the fruit of an ancestral inheritance to be maintained and 
developed. The image of women thus contributed to delineating a “national 
identity” that drew on elements of the traditional Whig vision of the history 
of English liberty. 

A similar and competing function was performed by the conception of 
women in the ambit of the Ossian controversy. The world of Fingal and its 
sentimental universe projected into Scotland’s past an ideal equilibrium 
between virtue and commerce, emblematically expressed in the extraordi- 
nary—with respect to the primordial state of the society—relations between 
the sexes. This terrain served as a measure of the civility and solidity of the 
hierarchies in a changing world like that of commercial society, where the 
gradual affirmation of the feminine values of politeness, conversation, and 
social relations were also feared to be corrosive agents producing the disag- 
gregation of the political community. Luxury, which—according to the les- 
son Smith learned from Hume—had broken down the great social divide and 
the consequent feudal anarchy giving rise to the modern world, continued to 
structure the paradigm within which norms were applied to women. 

Those most sensitive to this dual relation between luxury and women— 
John Gregory, James Macpherson, William Alexander, and Lord Kames— 
created, around the image of the Ossianic woman, a community construct 
to propose as a literary model against the dangers of the disaggregation of 
social and gender roles. According to Gregory, it was up to individuals, who 
would otherwise obey a purely material logic, to uphold this legacy in mod- 
ern times. In Macpherson, Alexander, and Kames, this ideal, associated with 
polygenist perspectives, shaped the image of a concrete community of the 
past: a race. The world of Ossian could be opposed to a development that, 
once the natural ties of society were realized, carried the risk of dissolving 
them. Those who, like Millar and Smith, had fewer fears on the limits of 
progress reduced the literary exceptionality of Ossian to the norm of the his- 
torical logic of stages, before ignoring it altogether. 

The Scottish history of women, introduced in a comparative perspective 
within the scheme of stadial development, intertwined with the debate on 
progress and that on races and nations. Those aspects that the concept of 
national character had maintained within the same semantic field in Hume’s 
essay of 1748, began, 30 years later, to be classified under the different cat- 
egories of race, nation, and class. But their meanings continued to be merged. 
Attempts were made to fix the hierarchical distances that emerged from the 
progressive history of humankind, the conception of which had been gener- 
ated through the experience of mobility and evolution. The categories of race 
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and nation, which hypostatized the cultural diversity stemming from the 
progress of society, emerged as the agents of future history; at the same time, 
however, their legitimacy was searched for and grounded in the past. 

Nation and race—but also the idealized domestic sphere—thus became 
concepts of the control of experience against a horizon that had been opened 
up with the progressive view of history. They assumed varying intensity in 
different historic works, which nonetheless were part of a shared discourse. 
Robertson’s narrative of the British expansion ran into a dead end with the 
American Declaration of Independence, which Dunbar saw as the beginning 
of a new era, marked by a different empire of liberty. 

The Sketches of the History of Man and The Origin of the Distinctions of Ranks 
delineated two opposite and parallel paths. Kames started from the fragmen- 
tation of humankind into different races/species; the sketch on the “Progress 
of the Female Sex,” which followed the dual trajectory of the progress and 
decadence of luxury in the modern world, was the point of arrival of his 
first volume on civil society. Millar, who began his study of the relationship 
between ranks with the slavery of women, ended the third edition of his text 
with the emancipation of Blacks. He mentioned, in the very last sentence, the 
ruling whereby the black slave Joseph Knight was granted his freedom by the 
Scottish Court of Session in 1778: 


This last decision, which was given in 1778 is the more worthy of atten- 
tion, as it condemns the slavery of the negroes in explicit terms, and, being 
the first opinion of that nature delivered by any court in the island, maybe 
accounted an authentic testimony of the liberal sentiments entertained in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century.*° 


Millar’s faith in historic development testifies once again to the gap sepa- 
rating the culture of the Enlightenment from that of the following period. 
The historic perspective, developed by the Scottish Enlightenment, would 
soon have to face the new challenge of women, Blacks, and ordinary people 
vindicating their own rights and writing their own histories. At the same 
time, nobody, beginning with John Pinkerton, would expect knowledge 
about humankind to come from history anymore. It was a science of race, 
which can quite reasonably be labeled as racist, that was now called upon to 
resolve the contradiction of human progress. 
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